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| Rachmaninoff himself 
chose the Victor __ || 


Rachmaninoft knows music. Knows 
how to compose it, how to play it—and 
how it should be reproduced. It is 
significant that the great composer- 
pianist in the light of previous ex- 
perience has chosen to associate himself 
with the other famous artists of the 
world who make records for the Victor. 

Hear Rachmaninoff’s Victor: Record: 
of Mendelssohn’s “ Spinning Song ” 
played on the Victrola and you hear 
the great pianist exactly as he wishes 
you to hear his own work. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Records demonstrated at all dealers on 
re the 1st of each month. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden.N.J. 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word“ Victrola” identify all ourproducts. 
Look under the lid! Look onthe label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 


Camden, N. 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


Americas Greatest Magazine 


This Month Next Month 
Cover: An Outdoor Lass ; 


Harrison Fisher ‘Roulette’ 
Music and Music-Lovers 13 
George Ade ANNIE HURST'S stories cut deep. For one thing, 
His Other Chance 14 of course they are never conventional. “Guilty” 
Edgar A. Guest certainly was not. No short story in years has been so 
Decoration by W. T. Benda widely discussed. Some think it the greatest story they 
Alias the Lone Wolf 16 have ever read; others thoroughly dislike it. 
Illustrated by Pruett Carter Her “Humoresque” lives. It has reached out. Not 
The Open Door 25 only has it been one of the most popular motion pic- 
Gouverneur Morris tures in the industry’s history but it is soon to be made 
Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson into a play. And it has taken the films a step forward. 
The Absinthe-Drinkers 30 Two oi the foremost producers made the statement the 
Robert W. Service other day that it had taught them that what the public 
Illustrated by W. D. Stevens really wants is human interest. 
The Empty Sack 32 Her “Back Pay” will be produced as a stage play 
Basil King this fall, and later will be reproduced as one of the most 
Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg notable motion pictures in years. 
Desert Caravaners ‘ 38 And now comes Roulette, a new story you will find in 
Mary Roberts Rinehart May CosmMopo.itan. Miss Hurst originally planned it 
Ilustrated with Photographs. as a novel. But when she began to write it, she found 
Priscilla Bags a Big One 43 that it fell naturally into short-story form, though as it 
Royal Brown stands now it is eighteen thousand words in length, as 
Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner against the average story’s seven or eight thousand. It 
The Stage To-day 49 is the story of twins, one with black hair and one with 
Photographs in Artgravure red. The turn of the wheel of Fate decides their destiny. 
Not a Marrying Man 53 In its way, it is just as unconventional and just as 
Dana Gatlin great as “Guilty,” “Back Pay,” or “Humoresque,” these 
Illustrated by M. L. Bower stories that are making literature. 
The Pride of Palomar 58 In May CosMopo.iraN you will also find such ex- 
Peter B. Kyne cellent writers as Peter B. Kyne, Holworthy Hall, Mary 
Illustrated by H. R. Ballinger Roberts Rinehart. Frank R. Adams, Basil King. Dana 
The Woman Outside 65 Gatlin, Louis Joseph Vance, Albert Payson Terhune, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer Ben Ames Williams, and others; verse by Edgar A. 
Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell Guest and Robert W. Service. 
Behind the Scenes at Monte Carlo 71 If it is the best, CosMOPOLITAN publishes it. That is 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson - why nearly everybody worth while reads CosMopoLitaN. 
Illustrated with Photographs You should order your May CosmopoLitan imme- 
The Limit of the Christmas Kid 75 diately. Send word to vour news-dealer to-day. Physi- 
Arthur Somers Roche cal difficulties make it impossible for us, at this time. to 
Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson supply the demand for the magazine. You will find 
Wedlocked in Bond . 79 that your news-stand always sells out its CosMOPOLITAN 
Harris Dickson supply. So, if you want to be sure of May Cosmo- 
Illustrated by Edward L. Chase POLITAN, vou ought to order it now. 
Heanst, President A. Moors, Vice-President and Treasurer Rar Lona, Vice-President W. G. Lancpon, Secretary, 119 W. 40th St., New Yous 
$4.00 A Year in U. S. and P. i and Canada; $4.50 Elsewhere 35 Cents a Copy 


Published monthly at 119 West 40th Street, New York, N.¥.. by International Magazine Company. Entered as second-class matter, 
September 8, 1905, at the Post-Office, New York. N. ¥.. ander the act of March 3, 1879. Entered on Jaly 1, 1918, at the 
Post-Office, Atianta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: Chicago, [ll.: Los Angeles, Oalif.: San Franciseo, Calif. 

All subscriptions are payable in advance. We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. Unless otherwise directed we begin 
all subscriptions with the current issue. When sending in your renewal or making a request fora change of address, please give us 
four weeks’ notice. If you wish your address changed, please be sure to give us both your old and new addresses. 


Cosmopolitan, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


COPYRIGHT, 1921, BY INTERNATIONAL MaGaZINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 


4LL RIGHTS RESERVED UNDER THE TERMS OF THE FOURTH AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF ARTISTIC AND LITERARY COPYRIGHT 


The Harrison Fisher cover of this issue without lettering mailed on receipt of 35 cents 
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Westclox 


T’S just a little piece of card- 

board, six-sided, orange and 
buff in color. And all it says is: 
““A Westclox Alarm— Made by 
Western Clock Co., La Salle, II1., 
U.8, A.” 

But it meaiis a lot! To him and 
to you. 

To him it means his family name 
—Westclox; and that famous West- 
clox construction that helped him 
step to the front so quickly in the 
alarm clock field. 

To you it means good timekeep- 


Factory: Peru, Illinois, 


ig Ben's 


BIG BEN 


Westclox 
Alarm 


Mate 


Ever notice that tag he wears? 


ing—a promise by the makers of 
Big Ben that any clock wearing 
this tag is a good clock. 

No Westclox alarm, be it Big 
Ben, Sleep Meter, Baby Ben, Amer- 
ica or any other clock, can wear 
this family badge of quality until 
the Westclox people are sure the 
clock is worthy to bear their name. 

That’s a good comfortable feel- 
ing to have in buyingta clock. And 
wherever you go clock-shopping, 
that name on the dial and tag 
always means the same thing. 


WESTERN CLOCK CoO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack 0’ Lantern 
In Canada: Western Clock Co,, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 


> 
stclox 
—that’s B amily name 
| | 


Fducational Guide 


Summer Camps 


"Midst the Green Hills far to northward, 

: "Neath the pine trees on the hillside, 

Stands a girls’ camp Teela-Wooket, 
Teela-Wooket. Summer home-land. 
Thence the pale-faced maidens journey — 
Coming from the far off citie=. 


F MR. AND MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 


A three hundred acre wonderland in the heart of tlie Green Mountains. 
its fine saddle horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 
for a booklet with the stories and-pictures of camp life at Teela.Wooket. 


Senior and Junior Camps for Girls (under 20), Roxbury, Vt. 


Turn they far unto the Northland, 
There to spend the summ€r care-free, 
Bathing in the limpid waters, 
Camping on the rugged mountains, 
Tossing balls and running races, 

In the fields of Teela-Wooket. 


Famous for 
Write 


St., Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMP, 


In the Cumoertand Mountains--Elevation 2250 yeet. 


and still cooler nights. NO MOSQUITOES. 
hall; dining room; infirmary; ath'etic field; 
etc. Ruildings and grounds lighted bv 


The only southern camp for girls c comparable in loca- 
tion and equipment to the best camps North and East. 
Mountains between Nashville and Knoxville on beautiful lake in midst of vast forest. 
Twenty-four bungalettes; seven tents; recreation 

tennis courts; horses; 
e lectricity. 


Located at highest point in Cumberland 
Cool days 


canoes; row boats; motor boats; 


Pure drinking water. PERFECT SANI- 


TATION. REFERENCES DEM . DED. For handsomely illustrated catalog address 
L RICE, Ph. D., Director, Lebanon, Tennessee. Box 77. 


Aloha Camps 


Fairlee, Vermont. 
ages 7 to 30. Fun, 
health and safety. 


For Girls. 17th Season. 3 camps— 
Frolic, Friendships. Vigilance for 
Booklet. 

ULICK, 


Mrs. E. L. G 
MASSACHUSFTTs, Brookline, 232 Addington Road. 


Summer Camp for Boys and Young 
Minno-Wews't Men. Located at Lake of Two Rivers, 
arp Vie Provincial Park in the heart of Ontario High- 
canoeing, observation of na- 
Wholesome, moral atmos- 
easonable terms. Booklet A.A. 
WISE, Ph.B. 


lands. Unsurpassed for fishing, ¢ 
ture, wild animal photography. 
- re. Highest references. 

EW JERSEY, Bordentown 


Camp Idyle Wyld Invites You! 


Have you seen its booklet?) A True Girls’ Wonderland 
Limited numbers. Only a few vacancies. References 
required. Season's fees, $500. No extras 

THE DIRECTOR. 


Wisconsin, Three Lakes. 


‘Montessori Camp 


ce 30 miles from Phila.— 60 miles from New ie 


CHILDREN THREE TO TWELVE YEARS 


Sens Scientific Direction covers diet, recreation, deport- 

Fis ment, id adequate occupation differing for each 
ab individual child. Complete equipment for occupa- 

tions and athletics 

Specialists in Charge—Athletic 

»ssistants *hysician, nurse and 

Sanitation inspection daily 

Eight Years’ Experience counts a big factor when 

earetul parents are seeking satisfactory results in 
camp. References exchanged, Reser: ations limited, 

Rate $200. A. W. Paist, Directress, 


MONTESSORI FIRST BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Phila., Pa. 


director and able 
house-mothers. 


. 1200 feet above the sea. For 
South Pond Cabins boys 8 to 15 years old. 14th 
Eastern representative. 
(Harvard '06), 
For- 


season. Land and water sports. 
Address ROLLIN M. GALLAGHER, A. “ye 
Headmaster. Country Day School, st. Louis, Mo 
merly master of Middlesex School. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, Fitzwilliam. 


Cosmopolitan 
Recommends the schools, colleges and camps adver- 
and you need not hesitate to write 


tised in these pages, 
those which interest you 


e e 
Camp Quinipet 
A Salt Water Camp for Girls 
SHELTER ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Eastern end of Long Island, One Mile of Water 
Front. 100 Mites from New York. 100 Miles 
fromBoston. Quickly reached by train or motor 

car. GIRLS OF ALL AGES, but separate 

camp for younger girls, each with complete 
equipment of canoes, boats and newly de- 

vised bungalow-tents. Modern sanitation. 
Frequent surf-bathing trips to Amagan- 

sett Beach. ADJOINING CAMP FOR 

/ OLDER PEOPLE, single men excepted 
Live in large, handsome cottages, or in 


tents. Unusual opportunity for those 
at a loss to know where to spend va- 
cations or veek- ends. Use of 
boats, instruc tion in swim- 


ming, rowing, canoeing, Ssail- 


; ing and managing motorboats 
free 


Myron T. Scudder, of the 


Scudder School, New York, 
President Lester H. Clee, 
Vice-President. Address: 
MISS C. S. SCUDDER, Registrar 
244 W. 72nd Street New Yerk City 


SUMMER 


ULVER) scHoois 


Cavalry Artillery 


Woodcraft for Younger Boys 
June 29th to August 24th 


Naval 


Five distinct schools. Naval, min- 
1 imum age 14; Cavalry—}4- Avia- 
», tion—16: Artillery—14: 

; cra ft—12. Write for 


(On Lake 
Maxin- 
kuckee) 


Camp Terra Alta 


Terra Alta, W. Va. 


Directed by ~~ Commandant of The Staunton 
Military Academ 

On Lake Terra ‘Rita, main line B. gpa R. R.,130 miles 
southeast of Pittsburgh. 2800 ft. above sea level. 
Pure magnesian spring water. $20,000 equipment. 
Complete water system, shower baths. Natural gas 
lighting. Athletic and water sports, bowling, billiards. 
Military drill and target practice. High and Grammar 
school subjects. Music. 113 boys from 23 states last 
session. June 30 to August 25, $200. 

Until — 5, address The Commandant, Bor 1484, 
Staunton 

After “June 5th, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W. Va. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schools wal colleges 


For Boys, 6 to 16 - Catskill Mts. Model 
Kyle Camp Bungalows—no damp tents. All land 
and water sports. Military dri Rifle range. Scout 


masters. An expenditure of 
place into a paradise gh boys. Ci 
AUL 


yle School for Boy: 


Dr KYL: 
N.Y. Hudson, 504. (22 miles from N.Y.) 


$25,000 has turned this ideal 
mp physician and nurse, 


Lake, Ontario, 


A Canadian Camp for Ameri 

is with the highest ideals. Locz 

picturesque lake region. Bungalow C 

usual fishing. Tutoring if desired. WILLIAM J. HAZEL. 
. Y., Peekskill, c/o Peekskill Military Academy. 


ics 


fe) harleston Canada. 

Camp Vega (Only 12 hours from New York City) 
pan boys, conducted by Amer- 

‘ed in Canada's most 
amp. 3 launches. Un 


For Girls, Pilot Knob-on-Lake 
Wanakena Camp George All and 
including motorboating and aquaplaning, 
mountain trips, riding, dancing, handcrafts. Expert coun- 


water sports, 


cilors, trained nurse. Booklet. Dr. AND MRs. KR. B. Bos- 
TECOG, 119 Stewart Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 
New York, Pilot Knob. 


After May 1, 


** Many Cosmopolitan readers say 

Thank You when they have found the school 
wanted through Cosmopolitan Educational Club. If the 
school problem perplexes you, write, giving kind of school 
you wish, age and sex of applicant, Seuennee location 
There is no 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 


and the amount you desire to spend yearly. 
arge tor this service. 
ORK, New York City, 119 W. 40th Street. 


Yellowstone Park 


Forest and Trail CAMP 


We utilize Camp Roosevelt (estab. 1907), famous 
camp site of Pres. Roosevelt and John Burroughs, 
1903. Heart of Yellowstone Nat’l Park scenery an 
wild life. Best location in America. Woodcraft and 
trail lore under guidance graduate foresters and nat- 
uralists. Saddle horses, swimming, fishing, real ex- 
ploration and wilderness adventure. Complete tour 
Park Geyserland. Official endorsement. Booklet. 
Address PrRoF. ALVIN G. WHITNEY, care Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sargent Camps 
PETERBORO, N. H. 
The Athletic Camps for Girls 


Every activity, every hour of play has its purpose 
in helping the girl toward healthy, happy a 
Skilled leaders train the Sargent Camps gi 0 
excel in all sports. Woodcraft, water § te; 
hiking, horseback riding, field games, pantomime, 
music and dancing. 

Junior Camp. Homecraft for little folks. A 
happy combination of home-making and play im 
large play houses, 

For illustrated catalogue address Camp Secre- 
tary, 8 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


anywhere. 
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Summer Camps 


Camp Kawdsawa, 


e Cumberiand River Bias, 
y+ in the South; 
ting rink, screened sleepi ig 


ball; sereenet dining roon 


tio fieli,ete, 40 acres fo-est ant 

e8 offer kind of life a red-vlooded 
swimming, fishing, canoeing, base- 

ork, basket ball. ete. 7dree hours 

_ to study and tutoring 

“pe. Naval training, military 

arvet practic ‘e under expert instructors. $175 
p expenses, For handsowely illustrated catalog 


es L. L, RICE, Director, 


| Tennessee. Lebanon Box 77 


A Boys” Summer 


Georgia Military 
Academy’s 


and genuine happiness. 


1. Special classes to make up deficiencies and do ad- 
vanced study for next class, saving probably a year. 
a Body- building thru military and nava! drills, swim- 
ming, rowing and skillfully directed athletics. 
- Week-end hikes to Mt. Mitchel], Chimney Rock, 
Pisgah Mountain, Biltmore and other places of interest. 


Early Reservations Necessary. 
For Catalog Address Dept. I. 


Beautiful Camp at Highland Lake, N. Cc. 


ville and Asheville, will convert the vacation waste into a robust body 
Features by one of Americu’s ‘ading se ‘nools,” witha equipment 
worth $250,000, for standardizing a boy’s summer life. 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY, College Park, Ga. 


2,300 feet. above sea level on Blue 
lount: near Henderson- 
poise, scholarship, character 


4. Excellent mountain food, milk, butter, chickens, 
eggs, vegetables, prepared by experts. 
ife in standard, floored tents and new camp 
cabins, under inspirational officers and teachers. 
6. Cadets enjoy social life of Highland Lake Inn, one 
of womens North Carolina’s choicest resorts. 


’Wynona 
Westmore 


The Quality Camps 
for Girls 


Fairlee and Barcon, Vt. 
Horseback riding, hiking, swim- 
ming, canoeing, tennis, golf and 
many other sports. Cozy kiosks, 
running water, electric lights, 
warm and cold shower baths. 
Abundant, well-balanced meals. 
Competent counc illors, wise super- 
vision, trained nurse, Juniors 8 vo Y 
12 years. Seniors 13 to 20, 


WYNONA CAMPS 
275 Sumner St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


LAKE MORLEY CLUB — a modern 
hotel, under the same management 


NEW YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


For CataLocur 
Write to THe Ricistrar 


CorNWALL-oN-H epson, 
New York 


Camp Sokokis for Boys 


Maine, On Long Lake. A patron writes, ‘* We have been 
so pleased with his last two summers that we want him 
with you again.”’ References. Owner-supervision. Book- 
jet ORLANDO F, FERRY, 

New York, Brooklyn, 1609 Avenue N. 


Abbott School 


For boys. Rate $1200. Fall term opens September 28th. 
Emphasizes health, happiness, achievement, Catalog on 
request. 

MAINE, Farmington. 


for Girls. Powers Lake, Wis- 

Wetomachek Camps(nsin Under the manage- 

ment of The Chicago Normal School of Physical Education. 

Junior and Senior Camps, July and August for girls, ages 

nine to twenty-two. A strong force of trained counselors. 
References required. Write for booklet. | REGISTRAR. 

ILLINO'S. Chicago, 430 South Wabash Avenue, Box C, 


THE TALL PINES 


A Summer Camp for Girls 


Juniors 7-13 Seniors 13-18. Club over 18. 

On Lake George at Bennington, N. H., the camp 
nestles among the pines—as healthy a spot as can be 
found anywhere. Athletics, swimming, boating, canoe- 
ing, tennis, basket ball. Camping trips, mountain climb- 
ing Folk dancing Special tor horseback 
riding. Arts and crafts for rainy days. Good food well 
cooked, home cure and attention. The Club accepts 
Campers for a week or longer. Catalog. Address 


Miss Evelina dennoah 12D Beacon St., Gloucester, Mass. 


of | Training 


Kindergarten 
Conn. Froebel Normal Primary Training 
School. Academic, kindergarten, primary and play- 
sround courses. Boarding and day school. Big oppor- 
inities for our Br ites. ate. 23rd year. 
Booklets. Adare Ma MILLS, Principal. 
ONNECTICUT, ‘Bridgeport, est. AVE. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
cunded 18: 98 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough 
thos hing for k r en, primary, ann playground posi- 
Supervised practice teachin, Send for booklet, 
raining Children.” HARRIOT HAMBLE N JONES Prin. 
—ASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 18 Huntington Ave., Box 74. 


Cosmopolitan 
Recommends the schools, colleges and camps adver- 
pat 


Used in these yp: nd write 
th ise which interest yout you need not hesitate to write 


The KINDERGARTEN 
= Fannie A. Smith TRAINING SCHOOL 
theor Sraduates in great demand. Intensive courses in 
work? and practice. Unusual opportunity for practical 
rounds for outdoor life. Catalog. 
— NIE A. SMITH, Principal. 
—OSNECTICUT, Bridgeport, Iranistan Ave. 


AND ELEMENTAR 

National Kindergarten} EGE. 

Courses for Ssion, June 20 to August 12,1921. Practical 

Credit to or Kindergarten and Primar.” Grade Teachers. 

deal Fe OW: ards Diploma. Dormitories on C college Grounds. 
{tions for Summer Students in Chicago. 
48, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Box 52. 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? 


B . S h 1 Do you wish our assistance in the 
oys choiceof a school? If you do not 
find one suited to YORE requirements advertised in the 
magazine write tous. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil and any 
ation you see fit. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
NEw York, Times Square Station, Box 155. CLUB. 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 


A school that appeals to the young American Boy and |, 


the discriminating parent. Exponents of clean sport, 
fair play, and thoro Ten. 
‘DER H. ae HELL, Principal. 


AL ND 
MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, Box C 


Chauncy Hall School 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a — jalist. 
LIN T. KURT, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, St. (Copley 5q.) 


Powder Point School 


Will understand your boy and teach him to understand 


himself. 
RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, 71 King Caesar Road. 


On Long Island 
Massee Country School 9,1? 
tion for college and sicentifie school. Junior Department 
for boys over 7. One teacher to 12 boys. Attractive 
buildings. Beautiful 15-acre campus. All sports. 
W. MASSEE, Ph.D. 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford, Box 100. 


The Princeton Tutoring School 


“We tutor but do not cram. 

Students prepure for the Entrance Examinations to all 
Colleges. The School is open throughout the year. Ad- 
mission may be made at any time provided that the School 
authorities feel that the required subjects may be thoroughly 
reviewed in time for the examinations. For booklet, terms 
and any desired information, address 

JOHN G. Hun, Ph.D. 

NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 


Shattuck School 


54th Year. College Preparatory, Military, Episcopal. 
oD igi ation should be made well in advance to enter when 
5 years of age. Catalogue and View Book on 
Request. 
ND 


EsovA, Faribault. 


St. John's School 


Prepares boys for college. FE-very facility for thorough 
and rapid work. Intimate association with instructors. 
Gymnasium, Swimming pool. Menly sports. Junior Hall 
boys. Catalogue. Address PRINCIPAL. 


EW YORK, Ossining-on-Hudson. 

= Saint John’s School. Manlius develops its 
Manlius boys according to common sense principles, 
successfully joining the theoretical with the practical. 
Preparation for college and business and superior mili- 
tary training. 


BRIG.-GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres. 
New YorRK, Manlius, Box 14 


military training fostering the intellectual, physical and 
moral needs of developing boys. Personal instruction. 
Small classes. Manly sports encouraged. Extensive equip- 
ment. _ Summer C. am 
N. Y., Ossining. 


Dp. 
WALTER D. GERKEN, A. M., Prin. 


® Do you wish our assistance in 
Boys Schools the choice of a school? If you do 
not find one suited to vos requirements advertised in the 
magazine write tous. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, and age of prospective pupil and 
any iniormation you see fit. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
NEW YORK, Times Square “tation, Box 155. CLUB, 


Mount Pleasant Schools 
For over one hundred years a refined school home {or 
boys of allages. Practical military training with field work. 
College and business preparation. Physical training and 
ante sports. Address, CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. 
NEw YORK, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, P. O. Box 513. 


Cascadilla 


College Preparatory School for Boys. SOME VACAN- 
CIES AT MIDYEAR. Individual attention. Small 
classes. Athletics. Gymnasium. Well-known school crew. 
Enrollment 125. Summer session. Write for catalog. 

N. Y., Ithaca, Box 102. | THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS. 


Suffield 


A Se Book for Boys. College Preperetory, and Business 
Courses. 1, hours from New Yc ty. Modern build- 
ings. sation. Department for young boys, house mother. 
HOBART G. TRUESDELL, 'Ph.D., Prin. 
CONNECTICUT, Suffield, Main St., ©.L.1) Founded 183 


for Boys. 25 riles from New York in 

Irving School the beautiful, historic “Irving” coun- 

84th year. 29 years under present Head Master. New 

an and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and techni- 

cal schools. Individual instruction. Athletic field. Swim- 

Pool. Gynftnasium. J. M.FURMAN, A.M., master. 
NEW YORK, Tarrytow h-on-Hudson, Box 915. 


Riggs School 


For Boys. High School, Agricultural and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. 175 acre farm, fully equipped. Outdoor 


sports. Send for booklet. 5 
F. B. Riaes, Headmaster. 
CONNECTICUT, Lakeville. 


Marion Institute Arny, Navy 


Designated by War Department *‘ Honor School 1920.’ 
Complete preparatory and college courses. Caltnteed 

wivate tutoring for every cadet without extra charge. 

Yational patronage. Superb equipment. Faculty from 
America’s greatest universities. Special Army and: Navy 
Department with unsurpassed record of success in prepar- 
ing candidates for Government Academies. Coaching 
courses for entrance examinations, college courses such as 
recommended by Adjutant Gene ral for candidates whose 
certificates have been ac copees. For catalogue and infor- 
mation, address Cor. W. L. MURFEE, President. 

ALABAMA, Marion, Box’ 


Engineerin 
The Pan-American 
“Outdoor Training for an Outdoor Profession.’’ 
Surveyiog taught by actual practice in the “Field.” 
Short time course Unessentials omitted. Intensive 
1921 Cc ‘atalogue on request, 
w YORK City, 39 West 17th St. 


Milford 


A College Preparatory School. Formerly The Rosen- 
baum School. Intensive Preparation for College by indi- 
vidual instruction or in small classes, for boys 16 and over. 
Enter any time during year. Se ience Laboratory. Dormi- 
tory, Gymnasium, etc. Write for Booklet. 

UEL B, ROSENBAUM, Prin. 

CONNECTICUT, Milford, Box A. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Schools for Boys 


22 Teachers 
$800,000 Equipment 
88th year opens Sept. 2Cth 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


RATES: single 
50 double 


JUNIOR Pi for young boys 


For catalog address the 
Registrar, G. D. Church, M. A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 


250 Boys 


(Military) Thorough 
Mohegan Lake School preparation for College, 
Technical School or Business, with certificate privileges. 
Average number of pupils to a class, Healthful location 
on Mohegan Lake. Phy: “ al gyre ‘and Athletics under 
professional direction. E. LinvEr, A.M., Principal. 
New York, Mohegan Gan Westchester County, Box 57. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Prepares for college or 
business. U.S. Army noes detailed. Special School 
for Juniors, Catalog. = ‘. H. LORENCE, President. 

LAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 
NeW JERSEY, W 403. 


. Do you want to give your boy 
ecedion Schools or girl the best possible prep- 
aration for life? A good boarding school solves the prob- 
lem. Cosmopolitan can find the one best suited to your 
requirements if you will write, giving full particulars, to 
L. R. Gilbert, COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

NEW YorK CITY, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


(154th year.) 

Rutgers Preparatory School Well balanced 

courses. Teachers er develop studious, manly boys 

ready for any college. Good home care. New dormitories, 

gym, swimming pool, track, library, chapel. Physical devel- 

opment and self-discipline. agp State boy’s age and class. 
N.J., New Brunswick, Box 135, WILLIAM P. KELLY. 


4 An efficient school at 
The Pennington Schoo moderate cost. 75 
minutes from N. Y., 50 from Phila. Prepares for College, 
Technical Schools or Business. Gymnasium. Strong faculty. 
Swimming pool, all athletics. Junior school with home care 
for boys9 to 13. Moderate rates. FRANK MACDANIEL,D.D., 
NEW JERSEY, Pennington, Box 10. Headmaster. 


Bordentown Military Institute 
for college or business.. Efficient faculty, small classes, in- 
dividual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military 
training. Supervised athletics. 37th year. For catalogue, 
CoL. T. D. LANDON, Principal and C 
NEW JERSEY, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, Drawer C5 


a hd For 90 sel 
Freehold Military School young 
of the Military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 
promptness, orderliness and self-reliance. Study and play 
carefully supervised. One teacher to 10 boys. “The school 
the personal MaJor M. DUNCAN. 
EW JERSEY, Freehold, Box 


Carson Long Institute 
85th year. College Preparatory, Business, Junior 
courses. Separate modern building for boys under 13 years. 
Healthful country location. Terms, $400; Juniors, $375. 
Boys taught how to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A. 


J Senior and Junior depart- 
Harrisburg Academy ments. Modern, indi. 
vidual instruction in_ college preparatory and general 
courses. New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. 
« — dormitory system. Athletic field. Moderate 
ra ARTHUR E. Brown, Headmaster. 

Pexnsr LVANIA, Harrisburg, Box C. 


Offers a thorough physi- 
Mercersburg Academy cal, mental and moral 
training for college or business. Under Christian masters 
from the great universities. Located in the Cumberland 
Valley. New gymnasium. Write for 
catalog. WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mere ebere. Box 108 


for Boys. Prepares for col- 
Kiskiminetas Schoo lege or technical schools 
High, healthful location. Fac ulty of experts. Individual 
attention through Precepto system. All indoor and 
outdoor sports under pre tent instructors. Gy mn: —— 
with swimming pool. Address Dr. A. W. WILLS 
PENNSYLVANIA, Saltsburg, Box S14. 


N. 
Presic jent. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 
Lexington, Missouri 

43 Miles from Kansas City 


A high grade Preparatory School for 
boys of good character. Accredited by 
colleges. Men teachers who understand 
the viewpoint of the boy and lead rather 
than drive. Largest gymnasium in Mis- 
souri. Swimming Pool. Tennis Courts. 
Three Athletic fields. Separate Lower 
School offersexceptional advantages for 
younger boys. For catalog, address : 


COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 


PEDDIE 
FOR BOYS 
The achievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 

ship and athletics at college are significant of the 

value of its trainin Stalwart manhood is the all- 
important purpose o “the -urriculum., 
Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive 
physical examination. Mental powers are 
developed by expert teachers. 
Peddie is endowed, and spends all its income upon 
its students. 60-acre campus. 56th year. 
Write for Booklets and Catalog. 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 4-K, Hightstown. N. J 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Prepares for college or life work. Send for booklet, “A 

Man Making School,”’ and learn the secret of our notable 

and continued success in training boys. Separate Junior 

Department for boys 10 to 14. W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 4. 


Pennsylvania Military College 
ership."’ Degrees granted in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Commerce and Finance. Separate Preparatory School for 
boys of twelve to fifteen years. Infantry, Artillery, Cav- 
alry, and Aviation. Unusual oat ilities for’ sports. 

Pa., Chester, Box 124. OL. CHARLES E. HYATT. 


. for Boys. College Prepara- 
Perkiomen School tory. Music,Oratory, Business. 
Agriculture. All athletics. 20-acre campus. Sc holarships. 
Development of Character and Training for Service our 
aim. Junior School for younger boys in separate cottage. 
Catalog. OscaR S. KRIEBEL, D.D. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pennsburg, Box 106. 


e . Are you having difficulty in 
Boarding School finding a suitable school? | No 
wonder you are confused. There are many schools to 
choose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 
one best suited to your requirements. Why not write us 
to-day? ‘COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

NeW YorRK, Publishers Building. 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 


Founded 1743. A Military Academy for boys. College 
preparatory and business courses. Senior, Intermediate 
and Junior Vigorous athletic and military 
life. Address the REv.A.D.THAELER, D.D., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Box 10. 


TheArmy and Navy Preparatory School 


Prepares for any ae. 6 new buildings. Cottage 
plan—boys and asters live together. Splendid 
gymnasium and athletic field. Write for illustrated 


Catalog. 
D.C., Washington, 4104 Connecticut Avenue (Suburbs). 


Tome School 


National Boarding for Boys. Rates $1,000. 
New 75 ft. Swimming P. 
MURRAY Peasopy BrvsH, Ph.D., Director. 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit. 


80 
Sh enandoah Valley Academy 
A college preparatory school organized along military lines. 
Certificate admits to College, West Point and a 
Self-government through unique honor system 
morale. New barracks. Gymnasium. Swimming i 
VIRGINIA, Winchester, Box C. B.M. ROSZEL, Ph. pe 


Staunton Military Academy private 
East. Boys from 12 to 20 years old prepared for the Uni- 
versities, Government Academies or Business, Gymnasium, 
swimming pool and athletic park. New $375,000 barracks. 
Charges $600. For catalog address CoL. THOs. H. RUSSELL, 
VIRGINIA, Staunton, Box C B.S., President. 


The Massanutten Military Academy 

Preparatory School for boys, in beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. Prepares for college and business. Music, athletics. 
New § Jining Hall and Limited to 100 
Headmaster. 


oye 00. HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.N 
VIRGINIA, Woodstock, Box 1. 


Military. 
Randolph-Macon Academy 
Randolph-Macon System. Inthe Valley of Virginia. Equip- 
ment cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools, Military Training. Gymnasium and Athletics. 
$450. 30th session opens September 20th. Address 
Va., Front Royal, Box 404. CHas.L. MELTON, A.M., Prin. 


Fishburne Military Schoo veraities and = 


ness life. Resultful military training. R T.C. under 
War Department. 41st year. New Si00, 000 fireproof 
equipment Diploma admits to all colleges. Rates $600. 
Spring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes. 
Va., Waynesboro, Box 401. MAJOR MORGAN H. HUDGINS. 


Blackstone Military Academy 
and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont section of 
Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Training Corps. New 
en nya and complete gymnasium. Full commercial 
ourses. Tuition $525.00. For se address, 
VIRGINIA, Blackstone, Box A. L. E. 8. LiGoN, Pres. 


Robert Allen's Pre- 

Old Dominion Academy paratory School for 

boys 7 to 20. Semi-Military. At health resort in moun- 
tains of West Virginia. 100 miles west from Washington, 

D. C. Room for 25 more entries January 5, 1921. ,Make 
up work. Rate to May 25th $300. Address R.E. ALLEN, 
West VIRGINIA, Berkeley Springs, Box A. Supt. 


b A PRESBYTERIAL MILITARY SCHOOL. 

reenorier an up-to-date military boarding school 

for 120 boys. Instructors—all college graduates. Bracing 

mountain climate, 2300 feet altitude. On Main Line 

C.&0O.R. Brick buildings, Athletic field. Terms $425. 

Catalog address COL. H. Moore, A.M., Principal. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 15. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or college you desire. 


PAGE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Big School for Little Boys 


Military life appeals to young. 
sters—at Page it is combined with 
work and play that develop i initia- 
tive and se f-reliance. The growing 
mind is guided by wise men and 
women who thoroughly understand 
boys. Every advantage of climate 
and location. Large modern build. 
ings; seven acre campus. Let our 
catalog tell you all about us, Boys 
grow big and strong in California. 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 944 
Los Angeles, California 


The Citadel 


Founded 1842. Rated b. PS nt a 
uished Military College.’ Senior T. C. Engineering, 
jentific and Liberal Be 
OND, Superinten 
SovuTH CAROLINA, Charlesto 


Porter Military Academy (tablished 

282 boys from 18 states and 3 foomten countries. Officers 

detailed from U.S. / y. .C. and Naval U hits. 

Prepares for olle or ~ $60, 000 in improvements 

during vacation, Catalog. REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D, 
SoUTH CAROLINA, Charleston, Box F 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Highest grade Se saree! and general courses. Noted 
for strong faculty under supervision ot U.S. Army 
Officer. Inspiring Best moral surroundings, 
Rates $500. amas & HUGHES MILITARY 
TENNESSEE, Spring Hill Box 3. ACADEMY, 


Tennessee Military Institute 
Nation-wide patronage and recognition establish a 4 
I. as The South's Best Known Military School. 
———. Prepares for college or business. $650 re 
ac charges including uniforms. Write for catalog. 
TENNESSEE, Sweetwater, Box 313. 


The Columbia Military Academy Bi! 


U. 8. Government. Half-million dollar plant. 67-acre 

campus, athletic fields, splendid equipment. R.0O.T.C. 

under direction U. S. Army officer. Junior school for 

small boys. Catalog. THE COLU meee MILITARY ACADEMY. 
TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 203. 


. Do you wish our assistance in 
Boarding Schools the choice of a school? If you 
do not find one suited es your requirements advertised in the 
magazine write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil. 

COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEW YorE, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


= The School 
Kentucky Military Institute with a Win- 
ter Home in Florida. 76th year. College preparatory, 
Rated Honor School by U. 8. War Dept. Senior and 
Junior R. O. T. C. Early registration necessary. Large 
waiting list last year. _ catalog address 


KENTUCKY, Lyndon THE SECRETARY. 


Miami Military Institute 
Collegiate courses, preparation for Government 4 ~4 
mies, Higher Colleges, Universities or business. Prep. 
partment. Military training under U. 8S. Army 
Catalog ORVAN GRAFF BROWN, President. 
OxI0, Germantown, Box 66. 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Cet 
tificates admit to colleges. Athletics. 
A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent. 
Ou10, College Hill, Box 44. (Near Cincinnati.) 


Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American wa through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. Equip 
ment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue address 
Cou. E. Y. BURTON, President. 
Missour!, Mexico, Box 121. 


79th year opens Sept 

Kemper Military School Rate continuously 

as a Military School of the highest class by the U.S. = 

Department. High scholastic standards. Unusual mall 

training equipment. Buildings challenge comparison will 
best in America. Junior and Senior R.O. 

Mo., Boonville, 712 Third Street. COL. T. A. JOHNSTON. 


F Are you having difficulty ™ 
Boarding School finding a suitable school? NO 
wonder you are confused. here are many schbols be 
choose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 
one best suited to your requirements. Why not write & 
to-day? COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEW YorE, Room 105, Publishers Building. 


Striqtly 
Morgan Park Military Academy as ademie 


14 miles from Chicago. Boys educated through books 4 
‘observation"’ tours to Chicago's industrial institutions 

Separate lower school for younger boys. For partic 

address Cou. H. D. ABELLS, Supt. 
ILLINOIS, Morgan Park, Box 100. 


For Boys, College Pre 
Lake Forest Academy paratory—Not a 
tary institute. Honor ideals. Aim distinctively oom 
tional. Preparation for admission to any univ! “y 
Swimming pool, all athletics (1 hour north of Chicast 
OHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Hea 
ILLiNoIs, Lake Forest, Box 118. 
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Schools for Boys 


Schools of Physical Education 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 7 


Culver Military Academy 


Located at center of ew. Easily reached from 


re. amous Military system, superb array of 
de ibed in catalog. Apply immediately for 
THE ADJUTANT’S AIDE. 


IANA, Culver. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned sc hool, located in a high, dry climate. 


For JAS. Wyss, Superintendent. 


New MEXICO, Roswell. Box 


for Boys. 44th year. 15 
Pillsbury Academy acres—8 buildings. Maxi- 
Individual instruction. Mili- 


sollege preparation. 

and M: ani al training. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 

tional advant: Orchestra and Band Music. 
o B. Price, Ph.D., Principal. 


CaINNESOTA, Ow: 


The Ameri- 
St. John’ s Military Academy can Rugby. 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction, Situated on high, well- 
drained ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. 


Waukesha County, Delafield, Box 2D. 


Palo Alto Military Academy 


n. Grades 1 to8. Non-sectarian. In session 
pier in the year; a home for many of its pupils through- 
their boyhood. Enrollment month. Summer 

mp. . P. KELLY, Sup'’t. 
CACALIFORNIA, Palo Alto, P. Bo: Ox 138. 


The Seale Academy (Military) 

In this school are combined the spirit of the West and 
the thoroughness of the East. Grammar and High School, 
Fifteen-acre C Srigue. Climate cool and bracing. Stanford 
University near. GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster. 

CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto. 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


Sumner Camp School 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
July 6—August 17 

LOCATED on The] oleate in far-famed Gull Lake 

near Battle Cree Elementary and ad- 
vanced esthetic and nature dancing, 
play ground work and management, games and 
gymnastics. Girl Scout courses under supervision 
National Headquarters, leading to Captain's cer- 


tificate. Swimming, diving, canoeing, boating, 
etc ature study, basketry, and.other camp 
activ Profitable training amid delightful 


‘Ss. 
surroundings. For views, information, etc.,address 


Dr. Linda M. Roth, Dean, Box 110, Battle Creek, Mich. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Pedagogy 
in America, Summer —. 42nd year. Degrees granted. 
Address ARRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, re. Huntington Chambers. 
OF ELOCUTION 


The National School AND ORATORY 
The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, and Finishing Course. 
Dormitories. For catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. rae: 2 Chestnut St 


OF PHYSIC AL 
The Chicago “School EDUCATION 
For Women. Established 1903. Summer Normal Session 
6 weeks. June 27-Aug.6. 1921. Apply now. Strong Faculty 
of experienced teachers and splendid dormitory for out- 
of-town students. 2-year Normal Course. 
ILL., Chicazo, 430 So. Wabash Ave., Box 23, REGISTRAR. 


Academy of Theatrical Art 


Preparatory and training school for Opera, veaieme, 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay Acting, Classical and St 
Dancing. Day and ev ne Harlem sity. 

NE Gen. Director. 

NEw YorK 244 bet. i122nd & 123rd Sts. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


In the foothills of the 
including new gymnasium and dining hall. 
dormitories for young men and women. 


White Mountains. Ten buildings, 
Separate 
New 25-acre 
athletic field. Thorough training a ideals. 


Preparation for college or business. Music, Elocution 
and Manual Training. Special courses for high-school 
graduates. Home Economics, including Sewing, Dress- 
making and Domestic Science. Catalog and views. 
TILTON LOWER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BO 
Entirely distinct buildings. Number limited. 8 ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
field, Supervised play, House mothers. Separate book- 
let, Faenity and equipme nt superior to most high-priced 
sehools while the an unusually moderate 
rate, oe information her school address 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin. 32 32. SCHOOL ST., TILTON, N. 


Preparation for College a 
Dickinson Seminary Specialty. | Experienced 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports. ‘Athletic field. Swim- 
ming Pool. Gymnasiums. Co-educational. Separate dor- 
mitories. High ideals. manee $500. 


"RETARY . Pa.. Williamsport, Box G. B.C. CONNER, D.D.. Pres. 
4 . Founded 1831. Strictly 
ent Acade- tional, preparatory school. Exceptional equipment made 
Prep. possible by endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium. 
ny O hn Special training in business fundamentals, music and 
reaidant. oratory EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Principal. 
Austinburg. Box 22. 
1855. Certificate privi- 
Wayland Academy [2st lege with leading colleges. 
subordinate Both sexes. 8th grade to Ist year college, all courses. 6 build- 
boys. Cet- ings; 20-acre campus; athletic field; half-mile track: large 
Jake. Military drill. Endowment $22 50,000; expenses $500. 
tendent. Piano, violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. Address 
iti) WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Box E.'A. THE HEADMASTER. 
55th year. Young men and young 
Dean Academy? women find herea homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
rough care: of a broad culture,a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
ing. Ln P endowment permits liberal terms. $400 to $500 per year. 
dar Special course in domestic science. For catalogue address 
president. Mass., Franklin. ARTHUR W. PEIKCE, Litt.D., Prin. 
opens Sept George School 
yntinuously Preparatory with separate Dormitory Buildings. Col- 
e U.S. Wat Pre also Manual Training and Citizenship 
sual manual an rses. 227 Acres on Nees creek. Athletics. — 
yarisoD nt. JALTON, A.M., 
ENNSYLVANIA, George School. Box 281. 
JOHNSTON. B 
aa Are you having difficulty in 
5 Doarding School finding a suitable school? No 
ifficulty you are confused. There are many schools to 
chool? >} mae from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 
schbols > rac rest suited to you ir requirements. Why not write us 
alecting Ue N SMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
write us Your, Building. 
AL CLUB. 
+ ee ___ Schools for Backward Children 
strigtly Bo Do y 
ar 0 you wish our assistance in 
y Academic, Fn ding Schools the choice of a school? If you 
h books @! the m nd one suited to your requirements advertised in 
institutions aes agazine write to us. Give location, approximate 
3 particula pep ” a you are willing to spend, and age of prospective 
LLS, Supt. Raw + COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
ORK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 
College Pre choo! tor Exceptional Children 
Not facility in a beautiful sub-rban home for the 
ely ‘versity. schools. children unable to attend public or private 
OLLIE 


The Sargent School 
For Physical Education. Established 1881. 
for booslet. 
Dr. D. A. 


Address 


SARGENT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


OF 
New Haven Normal School GYMNASTICS 
35th year. Fits for teaching, physical training, recrea- 
tional and playground work. Appointment Bureau. Dor- 
mitories. 12 buildings. Enclosed campus. C amp on Sound 
with assemt ly hall, boathouse, athletic field, 250 acres. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 1466 Chepel Street, 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Two years course leading to 
well paid position in schools, 
colleges, universities, com- 
munity centres, industrial 
gymnasiums, banks, depart- 
ment stores, etc. Free gradu- 
ate placing bureau. Strong 
taculty. Swimming pool, gymnasiuins, tennis, dancing 
auditorium. Summer Session with course desigaed spec ial- 
ly for teachers. View book and catalog on request. Address 


PHYSICAL 
Accredited LLEGE of EDUCATION 


Address Dept. C-4 4200 Grand Bey Chicago 


Conservatories of Music 


th y 
Combs Conservatory of Music 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers, Pub- 
lic School Music Supervision. Pupils’ Recitals a week. 
Daily Supervision. Technic Classes. 2 Pupils’ Symphony 
Orchestras. Dormitories for Women. “Degrees Conterred. 
Pa., Philadelphia, 1319 S. Broad St. G. R. Combs, Dir. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Founded 1867, by Clara Baur. Faculty of International 
reputation. Every branch of musical training. Residence 
Dept. Beautiful grounds. 53rd year opens Sept. 4th. For 
circular and catalogue address BERTHA BAUR, Directress. 
Ou10, Cincinnati, Highland Avenue and Oak Street. 


* Special ad- 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music 

for those who look forward to Concert or educational 

work. All instruments, vocal, dramatic art, etc. 

filling highest places available in Ape. Catalog. 
Distinguished faculty. Address THE REGISTRAR. 

New YorK, Ithaca, 2 De Witt Park 


OF THE C 
Institute of Musical Art ° wan Yeas 
An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Pro- 
vides a thorough and comprehensive musical education in 
all branches and equipped to give highest advantages to 
most exceptional talents. Address SECRETARY. 

NEw York City, 120 Claremont Ave. 


New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of — B/ and boarding pupils. 
FE LEECH STERNER, Director. 
NEw York, N. Y. ro “50 Riverside Drive. 


Narses Training Schools 


Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 
Training school for Nurses, Beginners 6-months’ course 

in obstetrics, Nursery maids 4-months’ course. Affiliated 

2-year course general nursing. Allowance, room, board, 


washin 
. Kedzie Ave. 


ng. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1900 S 


Hurley Hospital Training School 
For Nurses. Accredited by State Board of Regi-tration 
ot Nurses, offers a 3 years’ course of training im medical, 
surgical, obstetrical and contagious nursing. Splendidly 
appointed living quarters. Opportunities for recreation. 
MICHIGAN, Flint. 


In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. 


Neff Colleg 


Diplomas, deg sl Chartered 1893. Courses in Elocu- 
tion, Public Speaking, Salesmanship, Authorship, Devel- 
ops Self-confidence, and Self-expres- 
sion. Literature free. F, Ph.D., Principal. 

_PE NNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. ‘Chestnut St. 


Four schools m one 
Prachcal stage trainmg 
The Schodls students stockano 
theatre afford publ. stage appearances 
Write for detailed Catalog mentioning study desired to 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 24 
43 West 72nd St., New York , 
Bet. B'way & Central Park \W. 


The unquzlified success of Peitce School gradu- 
ates for over fif.y years proves the value of 
thoroughly intensive training. 
ourses: 
TWO YEAR COMMERCIAL TRAINING 
ess Administration 
Secretarial Sa ship Teacher Training 
WRITE FOR 56TH YEAR BOOK 
Addrers the Secretary 
Pine Street, we t of Broad, } hiladelphia, 


Founded 1879. 
Burdett College. Boston Two-year resident 
course in Business Administration savestwo years’ time. 
Complete,Accounting and Secretarial also in two years, col- 
lege gradé. Young men and women trained for executive 
positions. Send for special catalog to S. E. PEARSON. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 11, 18 Boylston Street. 

7 For nearly 60 

Eastman School of Business 

Thoro training in every business pursuit. Actual practice, 

Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial and 

Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 of 

successful men. Openall year. Catalog. 
NEw York, Poughkeepsie, Box 65/ C. C. GAINES. 


Schools of Domestic Science 
The Miss Farmer School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. 
Cookery and Household Technique for the home and for 
professional use. Six months and intensive short courses. 
Send for booklet. MISS ALICE BRADLEY, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 30 Huntington Avenue. 


The Garland School of Homemaking 


rial school which qualifies girls to preside over 
will maintain well ordered homes. 
MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 2 Chestnut St. 


Accounting 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


ount 
a 
choo 


miles from 
Boston 


for diploma. 


(6 in all 


ourses. 


Send for New 
Year Book 


1843 


beautiful, 


Secretarial course. 
Decoration. Courses in Business Management. 


All outdoor sports. 


Exceptional opportunities 
with a delightful home life 


All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and 
historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two 
years in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 

There are some rooms with hot and cold water, 
are being accepted in the order of their applications. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago, Sept. 27 


1644 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, Mass. 


Courses 


FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate. 
after leaving high school do not wish to go to college. 
they desire advanced work in a new environment with competent 
instructors, with studies best meeting their tastes. 

We offer just these opportunities. 
Literature, but the course otherwise is elective. 


Graduation from high school not necessary. No examination required. 
Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pipe organ with 
eminent Boston masters. 


A finely equipped 


) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 
in Costume Design and Home 


Formerly Virginia Female Institute 
1 Oldest girls’ school in Virginia—Episcopal, 


Students take English or 


Many girls, however, 
But often 


All subjects count 


schoo!. New building 


unior College 


Students for 1921-22 


1921 
Location healthful and 


General and college preparatory courses. Loyal alumnae 


For catalo, 


find here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of culture and 
refinement combined with modern equipment and teaching methods, 
# Supervised out-door sports, 


gue address 


MRS. H. N. HILLS, A.B., Box A 


MISS MASON’S SUMMER 


SCHOOL 
This well-known school is offering exceptional courses 
for summer work. The ideal location affords 


did opportunity for recreation and study. 
and historical Tarrytown is a wonderful place for a 
summer vacation. On the Hudson river, 45 minutes 
from Fifth Avenue. 

Fine courses in Secretarial work, Business Methods 
for Women, Music, Art, Dancing and Authorship. 
Emphasis placed on tutoring for college entrance. 
Catalogue for summer or sequiat winter school sent 
on request. Address Box 70( 


For Girls and Women oe town-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The Ely School 


CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 


St. Margaret's School 


45th year. College Pre; paratory. General Courses 
Household arts and crafts. Gymnasium. Basket Ball. 
Swimming. Fifty acre school farm for outdoor life. _ 
Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 

< Do you wish our assistance in 
Boarding Schools the choice of a school? If you do 
not find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
Thagazine, write tous. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil. 

COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
NEw York. Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Lindenwood 


A College for Women. Established 1827. Aims to de- 
velop ideals as well asmind and body. Three million dollars 
in equipment and endowment. Two and four year courses 
conferring college degrees. Degree courses in Music, special 
vocational courses. Athletic fields, gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 50 minutes — St. Louis. For catalog, address 

ROEMER, D.D., President. 
St. € Sor 


MISSOURI, 


The Souths New School 


UULF-FAR 
A Je College 


By-the-Sea Gulfport Miss 
Highest scholastic standards in classroom and 
studio. and and water sports. ut-door 


life the whole year. 
request. Address 


West Beach, Gulf-Park, Gulfport, Mississippi 


lilustrated catalog on 


at 


Lasell Seminary 


A school that blends the best of old New England 
ideals of woman's education with training that recog- 
nizes and meets demands of modern complex life. 

Courses of study, from first year high school grades 
through two years’ work for high school graduates, 
ranges wane through academic and special elective 


courses Unusual trai 
Music, Art, College 
courses. 

Boston. 


The Juntos Department for Girls under 15 
Catalogs on application 
opens July Ist 
Ph 


CHAS. F. TOW 
109 Wioediana. Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


Preparatory 
Ideally situated for cultural advantages of 
Outdoor 


fey 


ning in Home Economics, 


and Secretarial 


8 and gymnasium. 
AN 


h.D., 


i ‘Assoc. Principal 


Drew Seminary 

The Carmel School for Girls on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, 
N.Y. 49 miles from N. Y. City. 
like atmosphere. 
55th 


General 
Catalog. 
ORK, Carmel, Bo 


600 feet elevation. Home- 
and special courses. Athletics. 


CLARENCE PAUL MCCLELLAND, 


x 206. President. 


mediate. 


Highland Manor 


pied by Knox School. 


Non-Sectarian boarding school 
for girls on site formerly occu- 


Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, 
Post Graduate, Secretarial, Home-making, Primary, Inter: 
Outdoor life. N.Y. 


Tel. Tarrytown 467. 
EUGENE H. LEHMAN. 


NEw YorK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box € 


Russell Sage College 


Founded i oe Mrs. Russell Sage in connecti 
ith Emma Willard School saa 


A yn er of Practical Arts 


Designed for the higher education of women, 

particularly on vocational and professional 
lines. Secretarial Work, and Household Econom- 
ics. B. A. and B. S. degrees. 

Address Secretary 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y, 


Ursuline Academy 
Send your daughter here for an education. Ter 

or $800 inclusive of all extras. Write tor catalan 
NEw YORK, Middletown. 


A boarding schoo! does no 

Boarding Schools plant the home; but 4 
ments it. The schools advertised in these piges will exert 
upon ycur girlor boy a broadening infiuence that will prove 
inv: luable in later life. Cosmopolitan also furnishes infor. 

on on scores nos other splendid schools which do not 

ise. Address L. GILBERT. 

w YorK, T Seed Square Station, Box 1 


The Scudder Schoo 


200 students. Unusual practical courses. (1) Preparatory 
and General. (2) Domestic Science. (3) Sec notarial. (4) 
Social W and C Serv: ice. 
only, © Addre Miss C. 8. Sct 

NEw Yc Bey crry, 44 W. 72nd St., at Riversiae Drive. 


Ossining School 
For Girls. 52nd year. Academic and economic courses, 
Separate school for Map 4 young girls. For catalog address 
oot C. FULLER, Prin. 
Ma A J. NARAMORE, Assoc. Prin. 
NEw YORK, Oulaing an" Hudson, Box 4C. 


School of Four Seasons for Girls 


Princeton, N. J., Charleston, S. C. Northern and 
southern schools. College preparatory; elective courses; 
sessions increased each to eight months; interchangeable. 
Summer school. Travel. Miss LAURA GILDNER, A.M,, 
NEw JERSEY, Princetcn. Director. 


for Young W omen. Day 
and Boarding. 7 buildings: 


xirls’ school 
Centenary Collegiate Institute jt in beautiful 
country near New York. 48th year. 5 modern buildings; 
50 acres: $600,000 equipment; athletics, swimming pool, 
etc. College preparatory certificates. General and special 
courses Dr. ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President. 
NEw JERSEY, Hackettstown, Box 10. 


for Girls. College preparatory and 
Dwight School special courses. Domestic Arts and 


Science. Prepares for all leading colleges. Limited num- 
od of pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New 
York. Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. Address 


88 CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, Principals. 
NEW JERSEY, Englewood, Box 627. 


Boarding Schools boy or girl the best 
preparation for life? A good boarding school solves the 
problem. Cosmopolitan can find the one best suited to 
your requirements if you will write, giving full particulars 
to L. R. Gilbert, COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York Cry, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


For Young Women. 

School (Inc.) fits for any 

tion. Preparatory College Departments; Conservatory of 

Music; Art, Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences. Secre- 

taryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swimming 
pool. Large new gymnasium. H. REASER, Ph.D., 

PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 400. Pres 


Do you want to give your 


3 Trains young womed 
Linden Hall Seminary Worthy 
place in life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic 
and College Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Separate Junior Dept. 
. F. W. STENGEL, Prin. 


For 


Girls. 


The Knox School 


Formerly at Tarrytown-on-Hudson, now 
on Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, New York. 
and views address 


For catalog 
RUSSELL HOUGHTON. 


_NE w York, C ooperstown, 16. 


magazine write to us 


Boarding Schools 


not find one suited to ited requirements advertised in the 

Ss. Give location, approximate amount 

you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil. 
‘O0SMOPOLITAN 


Do you wish our assistance In 
the choice of aschool? If youdo 


EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 


New York, Times Sauare Station, Box 155. 


WARD-=1 


ESERVATI 


session should be made as soon 


as possible to in 


Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 


years college work. 
Departments. 
Physical Training, 
Secretarial. 
pool 
and Country Club 

Booklets on 


WARD-PELMONT 


Belmont Heights 


Also Literature, Expression, 


Outdoor sports and swimming 
“Woody Crest’ 


3ELMONT 
3ELMON 
v Younc Womtwyn 
ONS for the 1921-22 
sure entrance. 
Strong Music and Art 
Home Economics and 
is the School Farm 
References required. 
request. Address 


Box A, Nashville, Tenn. 


Cat: 
"PENNSYLVANIA, (near Lancaster), Box 113. 


School for Girls. Thorough college prepara- 
Harcum tion: or exceptional opportunities for special 
study. Music and art instruction by noted artists. New 
stone buildings, large grounds, sunny rooms, home life, 
athletics, riding. Catalog. Mrs. EDITH HATCHER 
B.L. (Pupil of Leschetizky) Head of the School. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Devon Manor 

In Valley Forge region. 16 miles from Philadelphia, 
College Preparatory. 2 years Junior College. Vocations 
work. Domestic ‘Arts, Secretarial, Social Service, A™ 
Music. Mrs. LANGDON CASKIN, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Devon Manor, Box 903. 
SCHOOL 


SKIDMORE 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President 


A woman’s college offering programs i 
General Studies, Fine and Applied Art, — 
Economics, Music, Physical Education, an 
Secretarial Science, all leading to the B. S$. 
degree. Dormitory accommodations for 300 
students. For catalogue address 


THE SECRETARY 


Box A, Saratoga Springs, N. Y- 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


’NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


Wo men, Washington,D.C.,Suburbs 


For Ph.D.,LL.D., President 

TAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D.,LL.D., President 
sents the jamentals of a college education 
Presents the trom course. Music, Art, Expres- 


vo year diploma 
ina and other vocational courses. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, riding. Thirty- 
two buildings. Sixty-five acre campus. Cultured en- 
vironment, healthy surroundings, democratic ideals. 
An early enrollment is urged. Catalog. Address 4 

Registrar, Box 115, Forest Glen, Marylan 


Girls’ Schools 


Do you wish our assistance in the choice of a school? 
{ff you do not find one suited to your requirements 
advertised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, age of pros- 
pective pupil and any information you see fit. No charge 

ater. 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


t 64th Year. Oldest. Scnool 
Walnut Lane'School for Girls in Philadelphia. 
velopment of well-poised personality, through inteltec~ 
social, physical training. Courses: High School 
Graduate; Home-making; College Preparatory; 
Aliout-door sports. Miss EDNA JOHNSTON, A.B., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, Box E. 


Cosmopolitan 

Recommends the schools, colleges and camps adver- 
tised in these pages, and you need not hesitate to write 
those which interest you. 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Thorough college preparation and courses for girls not 
going to college, Gymnasiums, swimming pool, sleeping 
porch. Catalogue. P. 58. MOULTON, A.B., Headmaster. 

A. R. GRIER, President.: 

PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 101. 

For Girls. Suburb of 


Miss Sayward s Schoo Philadelphia. Coilege 
preparatory and secretarial courses. Music, Domestic 
science. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback 
riding, swimming. Develops character, mind and body. 
Write Dept. C. MIss JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 
School for Girls. College Preparatory. 
Penn Hall Modern Language and Special Court 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. Mayeach 
year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without inter- 
ruption. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates $700. 
Catalogue and views. Add s PRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N. Principal. 


Founded 1850. A school for girls 
Ogontz Schoo occupying an estate on the sum- 


mit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. Illustrated 
booklet describing new building mailed on request. 
Rveal, Junior Department, 

Miss ABBY A, SUTHERLAND, Principal. 
__PENNSYLV ANIA, Montgomery County. 


PR A select school for girls. 
L.shopthorpe Manor Convenient to New York 
and Philadelphia. College preparatory and general courses. 
Wo years 'nishing course for high school graduates. Sec- 
retarial work. Inaividual attention. New gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Junior Department. CLAUDE N. WYANT, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem, Box 237. Prin. 
In suburbs. City 


The Cowles School advantages § miles away. 

( ollege Preparatory, General, Music, Art, Primary through 

High School. Riding. Small Classes. Separate house for 

younger girls. OLIVER DENTON, Visiting Director, Piano 

Dept. EMMA MILTON CowLes, A.B., Head of School. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia, Oak Lane. 


Darlington Seminary Girls. 60-acre estate in 


Pennsylvania's finest country. Language, Art, Music, 
\pression, Secretarial, Business and Household Manage- 
ment. Colleze Preparation. Catalogue. 
we CHRISTINE F. BYE, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, Box 600 


The Abby 


usually intensive 
ation, Home 


for Girls. 


A developing School for 


Founded 1903. An eminent non-sectar- 
lan finishing school, distinguished for un- 
Teatione we Music, popular national re- 
cavenmek Social etiquette—maintained for exclusive 
Register open for 1920-21. SECRETARY. 
ST. OF COLUMBIA., Washington, 3100 16th St., N. W. 


Lon School 


A real happy schoot on a 
wooded hiil overlooking stream 
and valley. Comfort and cheer- 
fulness in every nook and cor- 

her. Rooms have adjoining 

baths. long mirrors, ete. College 


~Homemaking, Music and Sec- 
retarial. High School grad- 
uates in their own school Wild- 
cliff; Seven Gables for girls 11- 
14 and little folks 6-11 in Hill- 
crest. Each separate school. 
You have a cordial invita- 
tion to come visit in the 
Mothers’ Room. 
Indicate the catalog desired. 
Mr. & Mrs. H. M. Crist 
Principals 
Box 1500, Swarthmore, Pa 


preparation or general courses | 


1 


HOWARD 


AFamous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prep- 
aration. General Courses. Domestic Science and 
Home Management. Strong courses in instru- 
mental and vocal music. Modern Languages. The 
school, home and gymnasium are each in separate 
buildings. Large new sleeping porch. Fine new 
Y.W.C. A. swimming pool. Military drill, horse- 
back riding, excellent canoeing, trips afield. Ex- 
tensive grounds, sports, ive teachers. 
Upper and lower school 50 pupils, For catalog 
address 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
10 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


SEMINARY 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. 
Mrs. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1918 Florida Ave. 


for young 
Martha Washington Seminary Women. 
Junior college Course (2 years) for High School Graduates. 
Normal and General Course in Domestic Science. Secre- 
tarial branches. Music, French, ——. 
EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Ms for Girls. Beautiful location in 
Colonial Schoo National Capital. High School, 


College Preparatory and Collegiate courses. Complete Do- 
mestic Science and Secretarial departments. Music, Art 
and Expression. Well ordered home and social life. Organ- 
ized play and recreation. Athletics. JESSIE TRUMAN. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Weshington, 1531 18th St. 


Fairmont 
A home school for girls. Our new and larger home offers 
increased advantages of outdoor life combined with the 
unique cultural opportunities of the National Capital. 
Regular and Special Courses. ARTHUR RAMSAY, Prin. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Chevy Chase School A school for the girl of 


today and tomorrow. 
Courses: Preparatory: two-year advanced for high school 
graduates: special. Unrivalled location at the national 
capital. For catalog, address 
*REDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
D.C., Washington, Chevy Chase School, Box C. 


Maryland College for Women 


Courses: College* Preparatory; College; Domestic 
Science; Music; Expression. Advantages: 10 miles from 
Baltimore: Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty; 67 years’ 

istory. Cataloyue. Address 

MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box W. 


For Young Women. Standard A.B. 

Hood College and‘B.S8.Courses. Also Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Home Economics. Accredited Courses in Ped- 
agogy.Separate Preparatory with certificate relations. Four 
new buildings on 45-acre suburban site. Our own Garden 
and Dairy. Terms $450 to $500. JosepH H. APPLE, LL.D., 
MARYLAND, Frederick, Box C President. 


Select patron- 

Brenau College Conservatory 

pleasant social life; location foothills Blue Ridge Mts. 

Standard A. B. course; advantages in music, oratory, ut, 

domescic science, physical culture. 32 buildings including 
sorority houses, gymnasium, swimming pool. 

GEORGIA, Gainesville, Box B. Address BRENAU. 
Junior College for ycung women, 


Averett College 6lst year. 4 year preparatory, 2 
year college. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
New building, library, laboratories. 88 resident students; 
faculty 16. Moderate rates. For catalog address 
C. E. CROSLAND, B.A. (Oxon.) Pres, 
VIRGINIA, Danville, Box K. 


$ For higher culture of 
Fort Loudoun Seminary young women. De- 
lightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Liter- 
ary and Business Courses. Special advantages in Music. 
Art, Languages. Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises. 
Cpens Sept. 22nd. Terms $425. For catalogue, address 


"IRGINIA, Winchester. i1ss KATHERINE R. GLASS, Pres. 


Music, Art, Home Economics, 
Mountain location. 2l-acre campus. Modern building. 
Main line C. O. & N. W. Rys. $450. For catalogue 


adress 
Vinainta, Basic, Box C._ 


Southern College 


College 
1 year graduate work. 
Expression, Secretarial. 


Historie Junior College. Girls 
and Young Women. 59th year. 


$600. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. Pre- 
yaratory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Jomestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. Stu- 


dents from many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
VA., Petersburg, 206 College Pl. ARTHUR KYLE DAVIs,A.M. 


° ¢ 
The Chatham Episcopal Institute 5,07 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. Thorough 
preparation for all colleges. New buildings. Ten-acre 
Gymnasium. Terms moderate. B.D. 
Rev. O. PRUDEN, D.D., Rector, 
Va., Chatham, Box 9. ANNIF MARION POWELL, M.A.,Prin. 


Virginia College of Virginia, famed for health and 
beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College 
courses. Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. Cata- 
logue. Address MATTIE P. HARRIS, President. Mrs. 
GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President. 
VIRGINIA, Roanoke, Box Z. 
For Girls and 


Virginia Intermont College Y oung Women. 
37th vear, 20 states. H. S. and Jr. College. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Home Economics and Business Courses. Music 
a Specialty. Alt. 1900 ft. Bracing Mt. Climate. Gymnasium, 
Swimming pool, New Dormitory with Private Baths. 
V1RGIN1A, Bristol, Box 125. H.G. NOFFSINGER, A.M.,Pres. 


for Young Women. In the Valley 


a 


“The Real Eastern School in the Heart "| , 
of the Middle West” 


Lenox develops girls in character, social charm. 


intellect and physique. Six acre campus, mag- 
, nificently landscaped. ig, modern buildings. ~~ 
Ed ‘eal home_ atmosphere. welve miles from 


St. Louis. To electric lines within half a block. 
Two railroads. 


Golf, Tennis, Basket Ball, Swimming, Hiking- 


Horseback Riding—with full membership privi- 
leges in fine country club just across the road. 
College Preparatory. Two years Playground 


course. 
ence. 


| 
usic, Art, Expression, Domestic Sci- | 


Tuition $,,000. Catalog. Address 
Mrs. Louise Thomas, Principal , 
Box 1021, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Mo. A 
Lenox Girls : Are Happy Girls 


° for Women. New Buildings, every 
Sullins College room has bath attached. Gymna- 
sium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor Sports, Standard High 
School and Junior College Courses. Music, Art, Expression 
and Domestic Science. Secretarial Courses. Students from 
35 states. Write for catalogue and views. 

VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box A. W.E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres. 
AND YOUNG 
Southern Seminary for Girls WOMEN 
54th year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va., near 
Natural Bridge. Rare health record. Home life. College 
Preparatory. Finishing, M usic, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic 
Science, Business, ete. Rate $525 


VIRGINIA, Buena Vista, Box 910, 
A school for girls, offering a broad variety 
Ashley Hall of courses, including preparation for en- 
trance to the best women’s colleges. Beautiful old estate, 
4 acres, with modern equipnient. Swimming pool. Northern 

advantages in southern climate. Catalog on request. 
MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., Principal, 


SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. 
College preparatory, general high school 

Ferry Hall and chvenent courses. Also special in- 
struction in music, expression and domestic arts and sci- 
ences. Located in a picturesque woodland estate of twelve 
acreson theshoresof Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 
For catalog address MIss ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Prin. 

ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 301. 


Illinois Woman s College Endowed. Credits 
recognized by universities for graduate work and by State 
Boards of Education. Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music and 
Home Economics. Certificate in Secretarial, Physical Train- 
ing and other special courses. buildings. Music Hall. 

ILLINOIS, Jacksonville, Box E. WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 


: For Girls and Young 

Frances Shimer School Women. 2 years Col- 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home 
Economics, Secretarial and Teachers’ Courses. Certificate 
privileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 68th year. Separate 
uilding for Ist and 2nd year academic students. Cat log. 

ILL.. Mt. Cerroll. Box 606. REV. WM.P.McKer, Dean. 


Assandawi_ ! 

An outdoor school for girls. Wholesome life in an 
artistic home. Mind and body developed in unison. 
Expert teachers—intimate association with every pupil. 
Ideal climate. Catalog. ddress RINCIPAL. 
CALIFORNIA, San Diego, 3070 First St. 


Continued on page 128 


There is one school best adapted to you. Why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Cosmopolitan for April, 1927 


The Better 


An informal page by the Business Department devoted to Cosmopolitan’ s 
writers, illustrators, editors, advertisers, readers and ideals. 


It will interest you to 
know that one advertising 
page (printed in black and 
white) appearing in one is- 
sue of CosMOPOLITAN costs 
the manufacturer $3800. 

The back cover (printed 
in four colors), for one 
issue, costs him $8,000. 

Perhaps you will think 
it extravagant for him to 
pay so much for a single 
page in a single magazine. 

But suppose he were to 
write a letter to each one 
of COsSMOPOLITAN’S 
3,000,000 readers. 

Each letter would cost 
him—at the lowest pos- 
sible figure—about 5c. 

Three million letters 
would cost him $150,000! 

But why advertise at all, 
you willask. Why add this 
cost to the expense of manu- 
facture? Doesn’t it make 
things more expensive? 

On thecontrary it makes 
things much cheaper. 

Because by advertising 
large industries are built 
up. And by large indus- 
tries goods can be manu- 
factured in large quantities. 
And only by producing 
goods in large quantities 
can they be produced 
economically. 

As a matter of fact the 
average manufacturer only 
spends 2% to 3% of his 
gross sales on advertising. 

* * * * 

Advertising helps you in 
many ways, but its greatest 
service has been to make 
things cheaper, by allowing 
the manufacturer to sell 
more articles and take a 
smaller profit on each sale. 

Every advertiser in this 
April issue would have 
to charge much more for 
his goods, were it not for 
the fact that his goods are 
bought in every town in 
America. 

And his goods couldn’t 
be bought in every town 
in America if he didn’t 
advertise and let people 
know about them. 


A Romance of Figures 


It is recorded that Lord Beaconsfield, 
once Prime Minister of England, could 
make a dry treasury report read like a 
romance. He had the knack of drama- 
tizing facts and figures. 

Were he living today he could probably 
make us realize what a million really 
means, in spite of the fact that we have 
been using the word so often and so care- 
lessly during the war that some of its 
tremendous significance has beer lost. 


Million! 

Can anyone really imagine a million of 
anything? 

And yet, over a million copies of Cos- 
MOPOLITAN are printed every month in 
the year! 

Let’s dramatize it. 

Suppose our great presses were only 
able to print one complete copy of the 
magazine per day. 

We would have had to start printing 
this April issue way back in the crude 
dawn of History before the ancient city 
of Rome was founded, centuries before 
the great philosophers and sculptors of 
Greece were born, nearly nine hundred 
years before the birth of Christ. 

And if our humble press had worked 
steadily, turning out its single copy day 
after day, year after year, we would have 
succeeded in printing 282,600 copies on 
that tragic morning when Julius Cesar, 
warrior, statesman, and ruler of half the 
world, was stabbed to death by his friends 
in the Senate Chamber of Rome. 

If all went well with us, no strikes, no 


How Many People 


Last month we said, in this page, that 

' three people—by a conservative estimate 

—read every copy of Cosmopo.iran, and 

we invited our readers to write us if more 

than three people are in the habit of read- 
ing their particular copy. 

We have received many interesting 
replies, and apparently our estimate is 
too conservative. 

For instance, a reader in Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, writes: 

“Your average of three readers per magazine 
is way off as far as my copy is concerned. 
“After the family has read the CosMoPpoLiTAN 


breakdowns, the 698,oooth copy would 
have left the press on the day Pope Urban 
called together the great feudal lords of 
Europe under the banners of the First 
Crusade, and sent them galloping into 
the Holy Land to wrest Jerusalem from 
the Saracens. 

Centuries later, if we had toiled faith- 
fully on, the 843,o00oth copy would have 
appeared on the day Columbus stood on 
the deck of his little ship and dimly on 
the horizon saw the wooded shores of the 
New World. 

On the day Shakespeare, at Stratford- 
on-Avon, wrote the last line of his last 
wonderful play, “The Tempest,” the 
888,o0oth copy would have appeared. 

Napoleon, his heroic old Guard falling 
around him on the twilight fields of Waterloo, 
might have seen the 969,oo0o0th copy. 

And the other day, when President- 
Ilect Harding delivered his inaugural 
address from the Capitol steps, our presses 
—after turning out a CosMopo.itan each 
day for over twenty-seven centuries—would 
have produced its 1,000,o00th copy. 


But the job would not be finished. 
There would still be over 46,000 copies to 
print—because this April issue numbers 
over 1,046,000 copies. 

Our imaginary press would have to 
work more than 126 years more, or until 
the year 2047 A. D. 

From 829 B. C. to 2047 A. D. is a long, 
long time, but it would take that long—a 
copy per day—to print this great April 
issue of CosMOPOLITAN. 


Read Your Copy? 


from cover to back I take it to the office 
where it proceeds on its rounds. It travels 
through at least twenty hands.” 


Another reader from New York City 
says: 

“Yes, several people read my copy of the 
best magazine each month—six of my family, 
after which CosMoPoLITAN does evening duty 
in the ‘Bunk-house’ until read by all of my 
employees, averaging fourteen. 

“Sometimes the covers are missing before 
the final reading, but it’s never discarde 
until the rounds are made.” 


We will print other letters as space Pe 
mits. Why not write us your experiences: 


— 


Nearly Everybody Worth 


While Reads Cosmopolitan 
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Cosmopolitan for April, 1921 


Two whole months I planned tor my wedding 
day. It was to be an elaborate church affair with 
arches, bridesmaids and sweet little flower-girls. 
Bob wanted a simple ceremony—but I insisted on a 
church wedding. 

“We are only married once, you know,” I 
laughed. ‘And Oh, Bob,” I whispered, nestling 
closer, “it will be the happiest day of my life.”’ 

Gaily I planned for that happy day and proudly 
I fondled the shimmering folds of my wedding 
gown. There were flowers to be ordered, music to 
be selected and cards to be sent. Each moment 
was crowded with anticipations. Oh, if I could 
oly nave known then the dark cloud that over- 
shadowed my happiness! 

At last the glorious day of my marriage arrived. 
The excitement fanned the spark of my happiness 
into glowing and I thrilled witn a joy that I had 
never known before. My wedding day! The hap- 
piest day of my life! I just knew that I would re- 
member it forever. 


A Day I Will Remember 
Forever 


How can I describe to you the beauty of the 

church scene as I found it when I arrived? Huge 
wreaths of flowers swung in graceful fragrance from 
ceiling to wall. Each pew boasted its cluster of 
lilies and the altar was a mass of many-hued blos- 
soms. Tne bridesmaids, in- their flowing white 
gowns, seemed almost unreal and the little flower- 
girls looked like tiny fairies as they scattered flowers 
along the carpeted aisle. It was superb! I firmly 
believed that there was nothing left in all the world 
to wish for. The organist received the cue and 
with a low, deep chord the mellow strains of the 
triumphant wedding march began. 
_ Perbaps it was the beauty of the scene. Perhaps 
it was the strains of the wedding march. Perhaps 
It was my overwhelming happiness. At any rate, 
the days of rehearsal and planning vanished in a 
blur of happy forgetfulness, and before I realized 
what I was doing, I had made an awful blunder. 
| had made a mistake right at the beginning of the 
wedding march despite the weeks of careful prepara- 
tion and the days of strict rehearsal! 


One Little Mistake— 
and My Joy is Ended 


Some one giggled. I noticed that the clergyman 
raised his brows ever so slightly. The sudden 
realization of the terrible blunder I was making 
caused a pang of regret that I had not recd up 
somewhere, about the blunders to be avoided at 
wedding ceremonies. A hot blush of humiliation 
surged over me—and with crimson face and trem- 
bling lip I began the march all over again. 

It all happened so suddenly. In a moment it 
was over, And yet, that blunder hed spoiled my 
wedding day! Every one had noticed it, they 
couldn't help noticing it. All my rehearsing had 
— in vain, and the event that I had hoped would 
en owning glory of my life, proved a miserable 
112i course, all my friends told me how pretty 
rv a and the guests proclaimed my wedding a 
ri €ndous success. But deep down in my heart 

new that they did not mean it—they could not 
mean it. I had broken one of the fundamental 
— of wedding etiquette and they would never 
2 ee i After the ceremony that evening I cried 
a my heart would break—and, inciden- 

y, L reproached myself for not knowing better. 


I Buy a Book of 
Etiquette 
wal the wedding there were cards of thanks and 


to be sent. The wedding breakfast 
‘ged and our honeymoon trip planned. 


A 


at home cards 
had to be arrar 


I determined to avoid any further blunders in 
etiquette, and so I sent for the famous ‘‘ En- 
cyclopedia of Etiquette.” 

Bob and I had always prided ourselves on 
being cultured and well bred. We had always 
believed that we followed the conventions of 
society to the highest lette1 of its law. But oh, 
the serious breaches of etiquette we were 
making almost every day! 

Why, after reading only five pages I dis- 
covered that I actually did not know how to 
introduce people to each other correctly! 
I didn’t know whether to say; Mrs. 
Brown, meet Miss Smith, or Miss 
Smith, meet Mrs. Brown. I didn’t know 
whether to say, Bobby, this is Mr. 
Blank: or Mr. Blank, this is Bobby. 1 
didn't know whether it were proper for 
me to shake hands with a gentle- 
man upon being introduced to 
him, and whether it were proper 
for me to stand up or remain 
seated. I discovered, in fact, 
that to be able to establish an 
immediate and friendly under- 
standing between two people 
who have never met before, to \( 
make conversation flow smoothly 
and pleasantly, is an art in itsel!. | 
Every day people judge us by the 
way we make and acknowledge 
introductions, 


Blunders in Etiquette 
at the Dance 


Bob glanced over the chapter 
called Eviquette at the Dance. 
“Why, dear,’’ he exclaimed, 
never knew how to dispose of 
my dancing partner and return 
to you without appearing rude 
—and here it’s all explained so 
simply." read. the chap- 
ter together, Bob and I, and 
we found out the correct way 
to ask a lady to dance and the 
polite and courteous way for her 
to refuse it. We found out how 
to avoid that awkward moment 
after the music ceases and the 
gentleman must leave his part- 
ner to retuin to his escort. We 
even discovered the correct thing for a young girl 
to do if she is not asked to dance. 

“We will find invaluable aid in our ‘Encyclopedia 
of Etiquette.” I said to Bob. “It tells us just what 
to do, what to say, what to write and what to wear 
at all times. And there are two chapters, I see, 
on foreign countries that tell all about tips, dress, 
calling cards, correspondence, addressing royalty 
and addressing clergy abroad. Why, look, Bob— 
it even tells about the dinner etiquette in France, 
England and Germany. And see, hete is a chapter on 
wedding etiquette—the very mistalce I made is 
pointed out! Oh, Bob, if I had only had this won- 
derful book, I would never have made that blunder!” 


My Advice to Young 
Men and Women 


The world is a hatsh judge. To be admitted to 
society, to enjoy the company of brilliant minds and 
to win admiration and respect for oneself, it is 
essential for the woman to cultivate charm, and for 
the man to be polished, impressive. _ And only by 
adhering to the laws of etiquette is it possible for 
the woman to be charming and the man to be what 
the world loves to call a gentleman. 

I would rather lose a thousand dollars than live 
through that awful moment of my wedding again. 
Even now, when I think of it, I blush. And so, my 
advice to young men and women who desire to be 
cultured rather than coarse, who desire to impress 
by their delicacy of taste and finesse of breeding, 
is—‘'send for the splendid two-volume set of the Ency- 
clopedia of Etiquette.” 

Send for it that you may know the correct thing 
to wear at the dinner, and the correct thing to wear 
at the ball. Send for it that you may know just 
what to do and say when you overturn a cup o 
coffee on your hostess’ table linen. Send for it that 
you may know the proper way to remove fruit stones 
from your mouth, the cultured way to use a finger- 
bowl and the correct way to use napkins. Send for 
it, in short, that you may be always, at all times 
cultured, well-bred and refined; that you may dco 
and say and write and wear only what is the best of 
form and utterly in accord with the art of etiquette. 


Cried 


‘Before I realized what I 
was doing, I had started 
the wedding march with 
an awful blunder in 
Etiqueite.”’ 


Encyclopedia of Etiquette 


In Two Comprehensive Volumes 


Sent FREE for Five Days 


Encyclopedia of Etiquette is excellent in quality, 
comprehensive in proportions, rich in illustrations. 
It comes to you as a guide, a revelation toward 
better etiquette. It dispels lingering doubts, cor- 
rects blunders, teaches you the right thing to do. 

For a short time only the complete two-volume 
set of the Encyclopedia of Etiquette is being offe:ed 
at the special price of $3.50. on’t wait until your 
wedding, your party, ycur dinner is spoiled by a 
blunder. Don’t delay—send for your set NOW 
before you forget. 

The coupon below entitles you to a 5 days’ FREE 
examination of the two-volume set of Everyman’s 
Encyclopedia of Etiquette. At the end of that time, 
if you decide that you want to keep it, simply send 
us $3.50 in full payment—and the set is yours. Or, 
if you are not delighted, return the books to us and 
you won't be out a cent. 

Send for your set of the Encyclopedia -to-day! 
Surprise your friends with your knowledge of the 
correct thing to do, say, write and wear at a!! times 
1 mail the coupon—don’t send any money. 

Yelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 624, Oyster Bay, 
New York. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., 
Dept. 624, Oyster Bay, New York. 
Gentlemen: 

You may send me the complete two-volume 
set of the Encyclopedia of Etiquette. After 5 
days I will either return the books or send you 
$3.50 in full payment. This places me under nu 
obligation. 
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Try this famous treatment 
for blackheads 


Apply hot cloths to the face until the skin is 
reddened. Then with a rough washcloth work up 
a heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 


it into the pores thoroughly, always with an 


upward and outward motion. Rinse with clear, 


water, then with cold—the colder the better 


If possible, rub your face for thirty seconds with 


iece of ice. Dry carefully. To remove the 


blackheads already formed, substitute a Es 
brush for the washcloth in the treatment above. 
Then protect the fingers with a handkerchief and 
press out the blackheads. 

The other famous treatments for the com- 
moner troubles of the skin, as well as the above, 


given in the booklet wrapped around every 


cake of Woodbi ry’s Facial Soap. 


Blackheads 


are confession 


sion that you are using the 

wrong method of cleansing for 
your type tiki. Try the treatment 
given above and see how easily you 
can keep your skin free from this 
disfiguring trouble. 


are a confes- 


Make this treatment a daily habit, 
and it will give you the clear, attrac- 
tive skin that the steady use of 
Woodbury’s brings. 


You will find treatments for all 
the commoner troubles of the skin in 
the booklet wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
Get a cake today and begin tonight 
the treatment your skin needs. A 
25-cent cake is sufficient for a month 
or six weeks of any Woodbury facial 
treatment and for general use for that 
time. Woodbury’s is on sale at drug 
stores and toilet goods counters 
throughout the United States and 


“Your treatment for one week” 
A beautiful little set of the Woodbury 
skin preparations sent to you for 25 cents 
Send 25c¢ for this dainty minia- 
ture set of Woodbury’s skin prepara- 
tions, containing your complete’ 
Woodbury treatment for one week. 


You will find, first, the booklet, 
“A Skin You Love to Touch,” tell- 
ing you the special treatment your 
skin needs; then a trial size cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap—enough 


. for seven nights of any treatment; 


samples of the new Woodbury Facial 
Cream, Woodbury’s Cold Cream and 
Facial Powder, with directions — 
you just how they should be used. 
Write today for this special new 
Woodbury outfit. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 1604 Spring | 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1604 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


\ 
\ Facial Saw 


How to reduce enlarged 
pores 
Enlarged pores make the skin 


coarse in texture. To reduce 
them, try the special Woodbury 
treatment for this trouble, given 
in the booklet wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


A humorous editorial by America’s greatest humorist 
George Ade on Music and Music-Lovers 


OU see her for the first time, and somehow she gives you the impres 
sion that she has just bitten into a lemon; so you say to yourself, 
“Probably she plays the piano very well.” 
Why does perfectly good music have a curdling effect upon 
its high priests? 
It is made for soothing purposes, so Shakespeare says, yet 
those who dope themselves too heavily with the richer varieties 
become temperamental dyspeptics. 


is 


ff Probably it would be awful hard to room with one who 
be knew too much about music. 

ter The cruel pity lavished by the bridge expert upon the 
_ mental defective who fails to comprehend signals is as naught 
flesh compared with the devastating scorn which the Grieg fanatic 
oad visits upon the loyal followers of Irving Berlin. 


Men who are not afraid to walk up to a machine gun 
will run a mile when they see a young woman who has 
been thoroughly conservatoried. 

Conte he The light-headed layman whose cerebral corridors are 

constructed upon the general plan of a cantaloup always begins 
to look about and select the nearest exit when the conversation shifts to Grand Opera. 

Music is the universal heritage. Somewhere in the flower-dotted fields between 
Brahms and “The Maiden’s Prayer” there is room for all of us to ramble. 

The hairy denizens of the studios probably would favor the electric chair for 
anyone who spoke out in defense of any tune that has committed the unpardonable 
offense of transmitting ecstasy to about ninety per cent. of the population. 

Popularity need not be a synonym for cheapness and unworthiness. Prunes and 
sunsets and georgettes and kodaks are popular, but what would our vaunted civilization 
do without them? 

A song which will caress the emotions of several millions of people is of more 
practical value than the average Congressional enactment. During the period which 
follows an orgy, what could be more beneficial than a restful diet of mush? 

And yet who has the courage to look a tea-drinker straight in the eye and say that 
he prefers “Mother Machree” by John McCormack to “Tristan and Isolde”? 

Speaking as one who has advanced from “Molly Darling” to “La Bohéme,” it 
is not to be denied that even the lowly born may learn to handle, and almost assimilate, 
: music which appeals to the head as well as to the heels. 

Only a few of us can establish altitude records in the higher realms of music. Be 
fair in your judgment of those who go up so high that they are no longer visible to the 
naked eye. ; 

Be comforted by the reflection that all music is good. 

Because you seek the drugging effects of ragtime, do not contradict those who 
claim to get an actual kick from the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Be not ashamed of a sneaking fondness for minstrel songs and the solemn cadences 
of the oldtime hymns. Make no apology for sentimental ballads. Maple-sirup, it is 
true; but what in the name of Vermont is wrong with maple-sirup? 

_ The monthly issue of “records,” the mechanical players, and the invading hosts of 
Chautauqua have carried a lot of real music into the most distant townships. The 
neighbors are becoming “educated.” But they are still deathly afraid of the mor- 
——a bid genius who regards music as a secret cult instead of a general dispensation. 
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HIS OTHER CHANCE |} 


By dacar FL. Guest 
ODeceration by Benda 


HE was down and out, and his pluck was gone, 
And he said to me in a gloomy way: 

“T've wasted my chances, one by one, 

And I'm just no good, as the people say. 
Nothing ahead, and my dreams all dust, 

Though once there was something | might have been, 
But I wasn't game, and | broke my trust, 

And I wasn't straight and I wasn't clean.” 


“You're pretty low down,” says I to him, 
“But nobody's holding you there, my friend. 
Life is a stream where men sink or swim, 
And the drifters come to a sorry end; 
But there's two of you living and breathing still— ' 
The fellow you are, and he's tough to see, 
And another chap, if you've got the will, 
The man that you still have a chance to be.” 


He laughed with scorn. “Is there two of me? 
I thought I'd murdered the other one. 
I once knew a chap that I hoped to be, 
And he was decent, but now he's gone.” 
“Well,” says I, “it may seem to you 
That life has little of joy in store, 
But there's always something you still can do, 
And there's never a man but can try once more. 


“There are always two till the end of time— 
The fellow we are and the future man. 
The Lord never meant you should cease to climb, 
And you can get up if you think you can. 
The fellow you are is a sorry sight, 
But you needn't go drifting out to sea. 
Get hold of yourself and travel right; 


There's a fellow you ve still gota chance to be.” 
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Beginning— 


Alias 


the 


Illustrated by 


I 
WALKING-PAPERS 


HROUGH the suave warm radiance of that afternoon 
of spring in England, a gentleman of modest and com- 
monly amiable deportment bore a rueful countenance 
down Piccadilly and into Half-Moon Street, where 

presently he introduced it to one whom he found awaiting him in 
his lodgings, much at ease in his easiest chair, making free with his 
whisky and tobacco, and reading a slender brown volume 
selected from his shelves. 

This dégagée person was patently an Englishman, though there 
were traces of Oriental ancestry in his cast. The other was as 
unmistakably of Gallic pattern, although he seemed a trifle in- 
trigued when greeted by a name distinctively French. 

For the Englishman dropped his book to the floor beside the 
chair, uprose, and extended a cordial hand, exclaiming, 

‘“H’are ye, Monsieur Duchemin?”’ 

To this, after a slight pause, the other responded obscurely 
enough: 

“Oh! Ancient history, eh? 
are you, Mr. Wertheimer?” 

Monsieur Duchemin proceeded to do away his hat and stick 
and gloves; while his friend straddled in front of a cold grate and 
extending his hands to the imaginary blaze behind him. 

“Pretty way yvou’ve got of making your friends wait on your 
pleasure! Here I’ve wasted upward of two hours of his Majesty’s 
time——”’ 

“How was I to know you'd have the cheek to force your way in 
here during my absence and help yourself 40 my few poor con- 
solations?”’ Duchemin retorted, helping himself to them in turn. 
“But then one never does know what fresh indignity Fate has 
in store 

“After you with that whisky, by vour leave. Going on the 
evidence of your looks and temper, you've been down to Tilbury 

16 


Well, ior the matter of that, how 


t 


Lone 


Praete Carter 


Docks this afternoon to see Karslake and Sonia off, and the ex- 
perience has left you feeling a bit down—what?”’ 

“| imagine even you do not esteem parting with those whom 
one loves an exhilarating pastime.” 

“But when it’s so obviously for their own good 

“Oh, I know!” Duchemin agreed, without enthusiasm. “If 
anything should happen to Karslake now, it would break Sonia’s 
heart, but 

“And after the part he played in that Vassilyevsky show, 
his lease of life wouldn’t be apt to be prolonged by staying on 
in England. Which, of course, is why we arranged to give him 
that billet with the British legation in Peking.” 

“Didn't know you had a hand in that,” observed Duchemin, 
after favoring the other with a morose stare. : 

“Oh, you can’t trust me! I’m like that, forever flitting 
hither and yon, bestowing benefits and boons on the ungrateful, 
like any other giddy providence.” 

“But one is not ungrateful,” Duchemin insisted. “God 
knows I would gladly have sped Karslake’s emigration with 
Sonia to Patagonia, if it promised to keep him out of the way 
long enough for the Smolny Institute to forget him.” 

“But aren’t you forgetting you yourself have given that 
Smolny lot the same and quite as much reason for holding your 
name anathema?” 

“Ah!” Duchemin growled. “As for me, I can take care o 
myself, thank you. My trouble is, I want somebody else to take 
care of. I had a daughter once; and then Karslake took her 
away, leaving me nothing to do with my life but twiddle futile 
thumbs and contemplate the approach of middle age.” 

“*Middle age?’ Why flatter yourself? With a daughter 
married, too!” 

“Sonia’s only eighteen.” 

“She was born when you were twenty. That makes you 
nearly forty, and that’s next door to second childhood. Man, 
the Englishman declared solemnly, “you're superannuated. 
Odd, I never thought of it before. And I’ve been wondering, 
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As suddenly as they had come into sight, the two 
slipped round a rocky shoulder, and the 


street of monoliths was empty. 


too, what it was that has been making you so precious slow and 
Cautious and cranky of late. You're just doddering—and I 
thought you were simply tired out and needed a holiday.” 

“Perhaps I am and do,” said Duchemin patiently. ‘One 
feels one has earned a holiday, mucking round the East End all 
Winter with one’s life in one’s hands.” 

“At your age, I’d be thinking about retiring instead of a rest.” 

Although Duchemin knew very well he was merely being 
ragged, he chose to suggest sourly, 

a ly resignation is at your disposal any time you wish it.” 

“Accepted,” said Wertheimer airily, “to take effect at once.” 
Rs this Duchemin merely grunted, as who should say he 
“cnt consider this turn of conversation desperately amusing. 
And Wertheimer resuming his chair, for some moments a silence 
“i SO doggedly maintained by both that Duchemin grew present- 
diye of dull stirrings of curiosity. It occured to him that his 
— should have plenty to do in his bureau in the War Office. 
7" And to what,” he inquired, with the tedious irony of ennui, 
oa tae paneited for this unexpected honor on the part of the 
his yrsecretary of the British secret service—or whatever 
igh-sounding official title is.” 
Ya,” Wertheimer replied lazily, “I merely dropped in to 
\y_good-by,”” 


MAGAZINE) 


IN GREAT WRITAIN 


A novel of thrills and action 


By Louis Joseph Vance 


“Hello! Where are you off to?” 

“ Nowhere—worse luck! I mean I’m here to bid+you farewell 
and Godspeed and what-not on the eve of your departure from 
the British Isles.” 

“And where, pray, am I going?” 

“That’s for you to say.” 

Monsieur Duchemin meditated briefly. 

“T see,” he announced; “I’m to have a roving “commission.” 

“Worse than that—none at all.””, Duchemin opened his eyes 
wide. ‘‘The wind bloweth where it listeth,’’? Wertheimer 
affirmed. ‘‘How do I know whither you’ll blow. I’ve got no 
control over your movements.” 

has.” 

“Never no more. Didn’t you tender me your resignation a 
moment ago? Wasn’t it promptly accepted?” 

“Look here: What the——” 

“Well, if you must know,” the Englishman interrupted 
hastily, ‘‘my instructions were to give you your walking-papers 
if you refused to resign. So your connection with the S. S. is 
from this hour severed. And if you ain’t out of England within 
twenty-four hours, we’ll jolly well deport you. And that’s that.” 

“One perceives one has served England not wisely but too 
well.” 

“Shrewd lad!’? Wertheimer laughed. “You see, old bean, 
we admire you no end, and we’re determined to save your life. 
Word has leaked through from Petrograd that vour name has 
been triple-starred on the Smolny’s Index Expurgatorius. 
Karslake’s, too. An honor legitimately earned by your per- 
nicious collaboration in the Vassilyevsky bust. Karslake is 
already taken care of, but you’re still in the limelight, and that 
makes you a public nuisance. So here are passports and a 
goodish bit of money. And there will be a destroyer waiting 
at Portsmouth to-night, with instructions to put you ashore 
secretly anywhere you like across the Channel.. After that, as 
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far as the British 
empire is concerned, 
your blood be on 
your own head.” 

The other ex- 
amined his letter of 
credit and passports 
with a reminiscent 
smile. 

“Tt isn’t the first 
time you’ve vouched 
for me by this style. 
Remember?” 

“Well, vou’ve 
earned as fair title to 
the name of André 
Duchemin as I ever 
did to that of Wert- 
heimer.” 

“But where on 
earth is one to go?” 

“Don’t ask me,” 
the Englishman pro- 
tested. And, above 
all, don’t tell me. I 
don’t want to know. 
Since I’ve been on 
this job, I’ve learned 
to believe te- 
lepathy and mind- 
reading witch- 
craft and all manner 
of unholy rot. And 
1 don’t want you to 
come to a sudden end 
through somebody’s 
establishing illicit in- 
tercourse with my 
subconscious mind.” 

He took his leave 
shortly after that; 
and Duchemin set- 
tled down to grapple 
with his problem: 
Where under Heaven 
to go? 

After a wasted 
while, he picked up 
in abstraction the 
book which Wert- 
heimer had been 
reading—and_ 
dered if, by any 
chance, he had left it 
there on purpose, so 
strong seemed the 
hint. It was Ste- 
venson’s “Travels with a Donkey in the Cévennes.” 

If—he assured himself—there were any place in Europe where 
one might count on being reasonably secure from the attentions 
of the grudge-bearing Bolsheviks, it was the Cévennes, those little- 
known hills in the south of France, well inland from the sea. 


II 
ONE WALKS 


“A LITTLE place called Le Monastier, in a pleasant highland 
valley fifteen miles from Le Puy . . . notable for the. making 
of lace, for drunkenness, for freedom of language, and for un- 
paralleled political dissension” was Mr. Stevenson’s point of 
departure on his “ Travels with a Donkey.”’ Monsieur Duchemin 
made it his as well, and, on the fourth morning of his hegira from 
England, set out from Le Monastier afoot, a volume of Mon- 
taigne in his pocket, a stout stick in his fist—the fat Rucksack 
strapped to his shoulders enabling this latter-day traveler to 
dispense with the society of another donkey. 

The weather was fine, his heart high; he was happy to be out 
of harness and again his own man. And more than once he 
laughed a little to think of the vain question of his whereabouts 
which was being mooted in the underworld of Europe, where (as 
well he knew) men and women spat when they named him. 


“Your father and I had a passion in common—one that he was better able than! 


of his collection. He had some superb 


Thus for upward of a fortnight he fared southward in the 
footsteps of Mr. Stevenson; and much good profit had he of 
the adventure. 

Constant exercise tuned up muscles gone slack and soft in 
city living; upland winds cleansed the man of the reek of cities 
and made his appetite a thing appalling. A keen sun darkened 
his face and hands, brushed up in his cheeks a warmer glow than 
they had shown in many a year, and faded out the heavier lines 
with which Time had marked his countenance. Moreover, 
because this was France, where one may affect a whisker with 
out losing face, he neglected his razors; and when, toward the 
end of the second week, he submitted that wanton luxurianc 
to be tamed by a barber, he hardly knew the trimly bearded 
mask of bronze that looked back at him from a mirror. 

The weather held; there was sunshine in golden floods, and by 
night moonlight like molten silver. Between beetling rampatts 
of stone, terraced, crenelated, and battlemented in motley 
strata of pink and brown and yellow and black, the river Tam 
had gouged out for itself a cafon through which its watels 
swept and tumbled, as green as translucent jade in sunlight, 
profound emeraude in shadow, cream-white in churning rapl@ 
The high profiles of its cliffs were fringed with stunted growt 
of pine and ash, a ragged stubble, while here and there 3 
chateau, forsaken as a rule, and crumbling, reared a ruined st 
houette against the blue. Eighteen hundred feet below—t 
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stones.” “I inherited them, monsieur.”’ 


super 
ard in the § might be more—the Tarn threaded lush bottom-lands, tilled 
had he of §@ fields, goodly orchards, plantations of walnut and Spanish 


chestnut, and infrequent tiny villages that clung to precarious 


and soft in lootholds between cliffs and water. 
ek of cities On high again, beyond the cliffs, stretched The Causses, vast, 
in darkened arid, and barren plateaux, featureless save for an occasional 
r glow t low mound—a strange, bleak land, inhospitable, wind-harried, 
seavier lines haunted, the home of seven howling devils of desolation. 
Moreover, @ Rain at length interned the traveler for three days in a little 
hisker with place called Meyrueis, which lies sweetly in the valley of the 
toward the Jonte, long leagues remote from railroads and the world they 
luxuriance ‘titch together. 
nly beard Here (said Duchemin) nothing can disturb me; and it is high 
en time for me to be considering what I am to make of the remainder 
sods, and by # my days. Too many of them have been wasted; too great a 
ng ramparts = ol my span has been sacrified to vanities. One must not 
1 in motley  ‘'set one is in a fair way to become a.grandfather; it is plainly 
e river Tat @ “" urgent duty to reconcile oneself to that estate and cultivate 


1 its waters Its Proper gravity and decorum. Yet a little while and one must 
in sunlight, = adieu to that youth which one has so heedlessly squandered, 
ning Tape we - adieu to youth, with its days of high adventure, its care- 

ted growt ee heart, its infinite seductions of romance. 

nd_ there # ut always, they say, it is God who disposes—— 

a ruined Sk nd, for all this mood of resignation, Duchemin was glad 

t below-t cnough when his fourth day in Meyrueis dawned fair, and by 


to gratify—for good diamonds and emeralds. I have often wondered what became 
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eight was up and 
away, purposing a 
round day’s tramp 
across the Causse 
Noir to Montpellier- 
le-Vieux, concerning 
which one heard 
‘curious tales. 

His path (there 
was no trace of road) 
ran snakily through 
a dense miniature 
forest of dwarfed, 
gnarled pines, o1 a 
peculiarly somber 
green, ever and anon 
in some scant clear- 
ing losing itself in a 
web of similar paths 
that converged from 
all points of the com- 
pass; so that the 
wayfarer was con- 
strained to steer by 
the sun, and more 
than once found 
himself abruptly on 
the brink of some 
ravine, with no way 
to the farther side 
but through the 
depths of the ravine 
itself. 

If those descents 
were desperate busi- 
ness, the subsequent 
climbs were _heart- 
breaking. Duchemin 
soon found himself 
conceiving the sun in 
the guise of a per- 
sonal enemy. The 
sweat that streamed 
from his face was 
brine upon his lips. 

Long after noon, 
sheer fool’s luck led 
him to a_ hamlet, 
whose mean auberge 
served him _ bread 
and cheese with a 
wine singularly thin 
and acid. Here he 
inquired for a guide, 
but there was none 
to be had; and in the 
end a_ peasant girl 
who waited on him grudgingly consented to put him on his way. 

In a rocky gorge called the Rajol, a spot as inhumanly gro- 
tesque as a nightmare of Gustave Doré’s, with the heat of a 
pit in Topheth, he labored for hours. When finally he scrambled 
out to the causse again, he lost his path another time, and. in 
the silver-and-purple mystery of a perfect moonlight night 
found himself looking down from a hilltop upon Montpellier- 
le-Vieux. 

Rumor had prepared him to know the place when he saw it, 
nothing for its stupendous lunacy. He saw what seemed to be 
a city at least two miles in length, more than half as wide, a 
huddle of dwellings of every shape and size, a labyrinth of 
narrow, tortuous streets broken here and there by wide and 
stately avenues, with public squares and vast cirques (of such 
amphitheaters he counted no less than six), and walls com- 
manded by a citadel. 

But never door or window broke the face of any building; no 
chimney exhaled a breath of smoke; neither wheel nor foot dis- 
turbed these grass-grown thoroughfares. Montpellier the Old, 
indeed! Duchemin reflected; but rather Montpellier the Dead 
—dead with the utter deadness of that which has never lived. 

Marveling, he went down into the city of stone and passed 
through its desolate ways, shaping a course for the southern 
limits, where he thought to find the road to Millau. To his 
mind there was something sinister in the portentous immo- 
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bility of the place, in its silence, its want of excuse for being, a 
sense of age-old evil like an inarticulate menace. So that when, 
abruptly, a man moved from behind a rock some thirty or forty 
paces ahead, Duchemin stopped short with jangled nerves and a 
barely smothered exclamation. Possibly a shape of spectral 
terror would have been less startling; in that weird place and hour, 
humanity seemed more incongruous than the supernatural. 

It was at once apparent that the man had neither knowledge 
of nor concern with the stranger. For an instant, he stood with 
his back to the latter, peering intently down the aisle which 
Duchemin had been following, a stout body filling out too well 
the uniform of a private soldier in the American Expeditionary 
Forces. : 

Then he half turned, beckoned to one invisible to the observer, 
and furtively moved on. As furtively his signal was answered 
by a fellow who wore the nondescript garments of a peasant. 
And as suddenly as they had come into sight, the two slipped 
round a rocky shoulder, and the street of monoliths was empty. 


Ul 
MEETING BY MOONLIGHT 


Now, the last of the A. E. F. had long since said farewell to 
the shores of France, and it was a fact within the knowledge of 
Monsieur Duchemin that the uniform of the Americans had 
more than frequently been used by those ancient acquaintances 
of his, the apaches, as a cloak for their own misdoings. So it 
didn’t need the air of stealth that marked this business to per- 
suade him there was mischief in the brew several seconds before 
he heard the woman’s cries. 

Of these the first sounded, shrill with alarm, as Duchemin 
turned the corner where the prowlers had gone from sight, and 
he broke into a run that carried him round still another corner 
and then plumped him headlong into the theater of villainy. 

This was open ground, a narrow breadth of turf bordering on 
one of the great cirgues—a rudely oval pit, something like seven 
hundred feet in its narrowest diameter and four hundred in 
depth, against whose darkness the blue-white moon-glare etched 
a strange grouping of figures, seven in all. 

On his one hand Duchemin saw a woman in mourning, clasp- 
ing to her bosom a terrified young girl, the author of the screams; 
on the other, three men close-locked in grimmest combat; while 
in between stood a third woman, with her back to and perilously 
near the chasm, shrinking from the threat of a pistol in the hands 
of the fourth man. 

This last was the one nearest Duchemi2, who was upon him so 
suddenly that it would be difficult to say which was the more 
surprised when Duchemin’s stick struck down the pistol-hand 
of the other with such force as must have broken his wrist. 
The weapon fell. He uttered an oath as he swung round, 
clutching the maimed member; then, seeing his assailant for 
the first time, he swooped down to recover the weapon so 
swiftly that it was in his left hand and spitting vicious flames 
at Duchemin before he was able to get in a second blow. 

But there was the abrupt end of that passage. Smitten 
between the eyes, the fellow grunted thickly and went over 
backward. Head and shoulders jutting out over the brink of 
the precipice so far that its own weight carried his body on, 
he shot out into space and vanished. 

The young girl shrieked again; the woman gave a gasp of 
horror; Duchemin himself knew a sickening qualm. But he 
had no time to spare for that—it was going ill with the man 
contending against two. : 

The adventurer’s stick might have been bewitched that night, 
so magical was its work; a single blow on the nearest head, and 
instantaneously that knot of contention resolved into its three 
several parts. 

The smitten clapped hands to his hurt, moaning. His.brother 
scoundrel started back with staring eyes in which rage gave 
place to dismay as he saw the stick swinging for his head in turn. 
But he ducked neatly, and before Duchemin could recover had 
turned and was-running for dear life. 

Delaying only long enough to see the man who had been so 
recently outmatched recollect his wits, fly furiously at his late 
opponent, trip and lay him on his back, Duchemin turned and 
gave chase to the fugitive. 

This was the wearer of the American uniform; and an amaz- 
ingly fleet pair of heels he showed, taking into account his heavi- 
ness of body. Had he maintained for long the pace he set in 
the first few hundred yards, he must have won away scot-free. 
But whether he lacked staying powers or confidence, he swerved 
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from his first course and made for what was evidently the con- 
veyance which had brought the sightseers to view the spectacle 
of Montpellier by moonlight. 

Waiting in the middle of a broad avenue of misshapen obelisks 
a dilapidated barouche sagging on debilitated springs, on 
either side of its pole drooped two sorry specimens of crow-bait 
whose pained amaze was so unfeigned that Duchemin laughed 
aloud when the stout rogue bounded to the box, snatched up 
reins and whip, and curled a cruel lash round their bony flanks, 
And since it took them some moments to appreciate that this 
was not an evil dream, Duchemin was clutching for the back of 
the carriage when the horses broke suddenly into an awkward, 
lumbering gallop. Extending himself, Duchemin caught the 
folded top, jumped, and clambered in. 

The man on the box was tugging fretfully at something in 
the hip-pocket of his breeches—proof enough that he was not 
the first tenant of the uniform, since its fit was too snug to 
permit ready extraction of his pistol. And so he got no chance 
whatever to use the weapon; for the moment Duchemin found 
his feet in the swaying vehicle, he leaped on the’ back of the 
other and dragged him backward from the box. 

The mock-American fought like a devil unchained, cursing 
Duchemin in the purest and foulest argot of Belleville. The ani- 
mals at the pole caught fire of this madness and ran away in 
good earnest; that wretched barouche rolled and pitched likea 
rudderless shell in a crazy sea; the two men floundered in its 
well like fish in a pail. 

They fought by no rules, with no science, but bit and kicked 
and gouged and wrenched and struck as occasion offered, while 
Duchemin caught glimpses of a face like a Chinese devil-mask, 
hideously distorted, and disfigured with smears of soot through 
which insane eyeballs glared in the moonlight. Once a hand 
like a vice gripped his windpipe; he was on his back, his head 
overhanging the edge of the floor; a thumb was feeling for one 
of his eyes. Yet it could not have been much later when he and 
his.opponent were standing and swaying as one, locked in an 
embrace of wrestlers; and presently the fellow was at his mercy, 
in a hold that held him helpless long enough for Duchemin to 
find his hip-pocket and rip out the pistol. Then a thrust and 
a kick, which he enjoyed infinitely, sent the brute spinning out 
to land on his head. 

The fall should have broken his neck. Evidently it didn’t. 
When Duchemin had scrambled up to the box, captured the 
reins, brought the nags to a stop, swung them round and drove 
back, he saw no sign by the roadside of the apache. 

Four figures only were waiting beside the cirque when, wheel- 
ing the barouche as near the group as the ground permitted, 
he climbed down. A man lay at length in the coarse grass, 
his head pillowed in the lap of one woman. Another woman 
stood aside, wringing aged hands. The third knelt beside the 
supine man, but rose as Duchemin drew near and came 0 
meet him; and he recognized her to whose salvation Chance 
had first led him, while she addressed him in a voice whose 
timbre was, he fancied, out of character with the excellent 
accent of its French. An exquisite voice, nevertheless—English, 
he guessed, or possibly American, but much at home in France. — 

“Monsieur d’Aubrac has been wounded, a knife-thrust i 
the arm. It will be necessary to get him to a surgeon as quickly 
as possible. I fancy there will be none nearer than Naat 
Do you know the way?” 

“But I myself am not without knowledge of wounds. Pet 
haps—”’ Duchemin knelt beside the man, who greeted him with 
open eyes and a wry smile almost as faint as his voice. 

“Had the animal at my mercy, I thought, when suddenly he 
drew that knife, stuck me, and broke away. 

“But let me see.” 

The young girl in whose lap rested d’Aubrac’s head sat back 
and watched Duchemin with curious, grave eyes in which traces 
of moisture glimmered, while with a pocket-knife he laid opel 
the sleeves of coat and shirt. 

“ Artery severed,” he announced, and straightened up and 
looked about, at a loss. ‘My pack 

He had unshipped and dropped his Rucksack while pursuit 
the American uniform. .The woman who had spoken to him 
found and fetched it from no great distance, and its conten® 
enabled Duchemin to improvise a tourniquet and, when t 
flow of blood was checked, a bandage. During the operatio? 
d’Aubrac unostentatiously fainted, and the young girl caught 
her breath—a fluttering hiss. 

“Don’t be alarmed, mademoiselle. He will do splendidly no¥ 
till we get him to bed; and then his convalescence will be mere) 
the matter of a while of rest.” 
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Duchemin gathered the unconscious man up bodily and bore 
im to the carriage, disposed him as comfortably as might be 
n the back seat, and turned to find the other woman at his 


lbow. To the eldest he offered a bow and his hand to help her 
nto the barouche. 


Madame——”’ 
The inclination of the aged head which acknowledged his 
Jurtesy Was as eloquent of her quality as the name she gave 
im in quavering accents. 
Madame de Sévénié, monsieur.” 
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ken to him “With madame’s permission, I am André Duchemin.” 

ts content Monsieur Duchemin has placed us all deeply in his debt. 
when the use —the girl in the carriage with d’Aubrac looked up and 

e operation owed—“ Mademoiselle de Montalais, monsieur—my _  grand- 

girl caught @Rughter. And Eve—” She turned to the third, to her whose 
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de Montalais, my daughter by adoption, 
lson, who died gloriously for his country at 
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“But you are wrong, monsieur,’ she said, without the long pause of surprise he had anticipated. 
“TI should never have believed you guilty.” 


IV 
EVE 


WHEN she had permitted Duchemin to assist her into the car- 
riage, Madame Sévénié turned immediately to her granddaughter 
and sought to comfort the girl in her anxiety. It was easy to divine 
an attachment between d’Aubrac and Louise de Montalais; 
Duchemin fancied (as it turned out, rightly) the two were be- 
trothed. But Madame de Montalais was claiming his attention. 

“ Monseiur thinks—”’ she inquired, in a guarded tome. 

“There is no immediate danger.” 

“Will it be dangerous to wait till we get to Nant?” > 

Duchemin looked aside at the decrepit conveyance with its 
unhappy horses, and summed up a conclusion in a shrug. 

“But Nant is not far from the Chateau de Montalais; and at 
La Roque-Sainte-Marguerite our automobile is waiting, two 
miles below. The chauffeur advised against bringing it beyond 
La Roque; the road is too rough and steep.” 
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“Then let us not delay.” 

Momentarily a hand, slender, firm, and cool, rested in his. 
Then its owner settled into place beside Madame de Sévénié, 
and Duchemin took his upon the box. 

The road proved quite as poor as its reputation. Deep ruts 
and a liberal sprinkling of small boulders collaborated to keep 
the horses stumbling, plunging, and pitching as they strained 
back against the swingletrees. Duchemin was grateful for the 
moon which alone enabled him to avoid the worst of the going— 
until he remembered that without it there would have been no 
expedition that night to view the mock ruins of Montpellier by 
its unearthly light, and consequently no adventure to entangle 
him. 

Upon this reflection he swore softly but most fervently into his 
becoming beard. He was well fed up with adventures thank you, 
but now, because Chance had seen fit to put him in the way of 
saving a hapless party of sightseers from robbery or worse, he 
saw himself hopelessly committed to take a continuing interest 
in them. After their shocking experience, and with the wounded 
man on their hands—and especially if La Roque-Sainte-Mar- 
gucrite told the story he confidently expected—Duchemin could 
hardly avoid offering to see them safely to their home. And once 
there he would be definitely in the toils. He would have to stop 
in Nant overnight, and in the morning would be able neither in 
common decency to slip away without calling to inquire after the 
welfare of d’Aubrac nor in discretion to take himself out of the 
way of the civil investigation which must inevitably follow the 
report of what had happened in Montpellier-le-Vieux. 

But it was—of course! he assured himself grimly—all a matter 
of fatality with him. Adventures were his portion, as surely as 
humdrum and eventless days 
were many another’s. 

At La Roque, a tiny hamlet 
huddled in the shadow of Mont- 
pellier and living al- 
most exclusively upon 
the tourists that pass 
that way, it was as 
Duchemin had _fore- 
seen, remembering the 
American uniform and ‘ 


that the man whom he had supplied to act as driver and guide 
in one had been in league with the bandits. But on the word 
of Madame de Montalais it was their guide whom Duchemin 
had driven over the cliff. And her name alone proved enough 
to silence the landlord’s virtuous protestations. One could not 
always avoid being deceived, he declared; one knew nothing oj 
the dead man more than that he had come well recommended, 
With which he said no more, but lent.an efficient if sullen hand 
to the task of transferring d’Aubrac to the motor-car, 


dissembled a sigh of relief and doffed his cap to say good-by, 
He was only too happy to have been of service—— y 


de Sévénié interposed, in a fretful quaver. ‘‘It is night; anything 
may happen; the car might break down, and I am an old woman, ] 
monsieur, with sorely tried nerves 
not inconvenience you too greatly.” 


will be obliging a weary "man by putting him several miles on 


the face smudged with soot—that favorite device of the French 
criminal of the lower class fearing identification. For there jt 
appeared that, whereas the motor-car was waiting safe and sound 
enough, its chauffeur had vanished into thin air. Whereupon 
Dyuchemin asked whether the chauffeur had been a stout man 
and being informed that it was so, suggested that Mesdames 
de Sivénié et de Montalais might as well give up all hope of 
ever again seeing that particular chauffeur. 


The landlord of the auberge took with ill grace the charge 


Learning that Madame de Montalais would drive, Duchemin 


‘But if Monsieur Duchemin would be good enough,”’ Madame 


Madame de Montalais added, 
“Tt would be an act of charity, I think, monsieur, if it does 


“On the contrary,” he fabricated, without blushing, “you 


his way.” 

Seated beside Madame de Montalais, he watched her 
operate the car with skilful hands, making good time upon 
a highway that, following the meandering Dourbie, ran 
snakily from patches of staring moonlight to patches of inky 
shadows, now on narrow ledges high over the brawling 
stream, now dipping almost to the level of the broken waters. 
The sweep of night air in his face stroked his eyelids with 
a touch as bland as the caress of a pretty woman’s fingers, 
He was sensible of a drowsiness, a lessening of tension of re- 
sentment in his humor, to which the motion of the motor- 
car and the shifting, blending chiaroscuro of 
the magic night were likewise conducive. It 
was good to be alive to-night, and not ill con- 


L 
li 
In two bounds Duchemin overtook the car and leaped upon the running- 2 
board. He had one glimpse of the set white face of Eve as she bent D 
forward, manipulating the gear-shift lever. Then the pistol spat again: i 


its bullet struck him a blow of sickening agony in the side. 
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tent with self, in a motor-car swinging swiftly along a river-road, 
with a woman lovely, soignée, and mysterious at the wheel. 

After 2 time, instinctively sensitive to the regard that dwelt, 
warm with wonder, on the fair curve of her cheek, the perfect 
modeling of her profile, she looked swiftly askance, surprised 
his admiration, and, as if not displeased, smiled faintly as she 
returned attention to the>road. 

Duchemin experienced a shock of emotion, a sudden surging 
of some need that had long lain dormant in his being. 

“Eve,”’ he whispered, unheard, ‘‘ Eve de Montalais Oe x, 

Then of a sudden he caught himself up sharply. That way 
danger lay. Not that he feared danger; for, like most of man- 
kind, he loved it well. But here the danger held potentialities if 
not the certainty of pain—pain, it might be, not for one alone. 

Besides, it was too absurd 
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Ix the upshot, the necessity of his dismal forebodings had 
nothing to do with the length of time devoted by Monsieur 
Duchemin to kicking idle heels in the town of Nant, where the 
civil authorities proved complaisant to a degree that gratified 
and surprised, even making allowance for the local prestige of 
the house of Montalais. 

The driver-guide of La Roque turned out to have been a 
thorough-paced scamp, well and ill known to the gendarmerie; 
the wound sustained by d’Aubrac bore testimony to the gravity 
of the affair, amply excusing Duchemin’s interference and its 
fatal sequel. And naturally his papers were unimpeachable. 

So that he soon found himself free once more to follow his own 
sweet will, to go on to Nimes (his professed objective) or to the 
devil if he liked. A freedom which, consistent with the native 
inconsistency of man, he exercised by electing to stop over in Nant 
for another day or two at least, assuring himself that he found 
the town altogether charming, more so even than Meyrucis— 
and sometimes believing this fiction for as much as twenty 
minutes at a stretch. Besides, the weather was unsettled—— 

The inn, which went by the unpretending style of the ‘‘ Grand 
Hotel de l’Univers,”’ proved to be clean, comfortable, and as to 
its cuisine praiseworthy. The windows of the cubicle in which 
he was lodged not only overlooked the public square with its 
amusing life of a minor market-town but commanded as well a 
splendid vista of the valley of the Dourbie. : 

Moreover, even from the ferrasse of the café below, one need 
but lift one’s eyes to see, afar, perched high upon a smiling slope 
of green, with the highway to Millau at its foot and a beetling 
cliff behind, the Chateau de Montalais. 

Seated on that ferrasse, late in the afternoon of his second day 
in Nant, Duchemin let his vision dwell upon the distant 
chateau almost as constantly as his thoughts. 


Even taking into account the signal service 
Duchemin had rendered, it wasn’t easy to be- 
ieve, when one remembered the social conser- 
Vatism oi French gentlefolk; still, it was true: 
Duchemin of the onen road was bidden to dine 
nf = at Chateau de Montalais. In his pocket lay the in- 

Of course Duchemin was going. Equally of course, he knew 

Ought not to go. 
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No; he wasn’t ass enough to dream that he was in love with 
the woman. On the contrary, he was wise enough, knew him- 
self well enough, to know that he could be easily, and would be, 
given half a chance to lose his head. 

On the previous afternoon, meeting the ladies of the chateau 
by arrangement in the bureau of the maire, Duchemin had 
watched and listened to Eve de Montalais for upward of two 
hours, as completely devoted to covert study of her as if the girl 
Louise, Madame de Sévénié, 
and the officials and func- 
tionaries of Nant had not 
existed in the same world 
with her. And in 
that tedious time of 
formalities he had 
learned, by virtue 
of the uncompro- 
mising light of day 


that filled the cheerless room, that moonlight had not enhanced 
but rather tempered the charms of person which had the night 
before so stirred his pulses. 


Posed with consummate grace in a comfortless chair, a figure 
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of slender elegance in half-mourning, she had narrated quietly 
her version of last night’s misadventure, an occasional tremor 
of humor in her deep and vibrant voice. 

Her story told, and taken down in longhand by a withered clerk, 
she supplied without reluctance or trace of embarrassment such 
intimate personal information as was necessary in order that her 
signature to the document might be acceptable to the state. 

Her age, she said, was twenty-nine; her birthplace, the city of 
New York; her parents, Edmund Anstruther, once of Bath, 
England, but at the time of her birth a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, and Eve Marie Anstruther, née Legendre, of Paris. 
Both were dead. In June, 1914, she had married in Paris Victor 
Maurice de Montalais, who had been killed in action at La Feére- 
Champenoise on the ninth of September following. Her home? 
The Chateau de Montalais. 

On the hand she stripped in order to sign her deposition, 
Duchemin saw a blue diamond of such superb water that this 
amateur of precious stones caught his breath for sheer wonder at 
its beauty and excellence and worth. Such jewels, he knew, were 
few and far to seek outside the collections of princes. 

Out of these simple elements, imagination reconstructed a 
tragedy, a tragedy of life singularly close to the truth, as he 
later came to learn it, a story not at all calculated to lessen his 
interest in the woman. 

The mellow resonance of a two-toned automobile-horn dis- 
turbed the early evening hush ef Nant and, at the same time, 
Duchemin’s meditations. <A touring car of majestic mien, com- 
ing from the south, was sweeping a fine curve round two sides 
of the public square. In front of the Hétel de ]’Univers it 
executed a full stop and stood curbed yet palpitant, growling 
silkily—an impressive brute, all shining silver plate 
and lustrous green paint and gold. 

Instantly, as the wheels ceased to turn, a young 
man in the smartest livery imaginable—green, gar- 
nished with gold—leaped from the driver’s seat, 
with military precision opened the door of the ton- 
neau, and, holding it, immobilized himself into the 
semblance of a wax-work image with the dispas- 
sionate eves, the firm mouth, and the closely 
razored square jowls of the model chauffeur. 

From the tonneau descended, first, a long, gaunt 
gentleman, whose face was a cadaverous mask of 
settled melancholy and his chosen toilette for 
motoring a tightly tailored light-gray cutaway coat 
and trousers, with a double-breasted white waist- 


coat, a black-satin Ascot scarf transfixed by one Gouverneur 


splendid pearl, and spotless white spats. 
His hand, almost a skeleton’s, assisted to alight 
a woman whose brilliant blond beauty, viewed for master of 


Morris, a 


the first time in evening shadows, was like a shaft short-story 


of sunlight in a darkened room. A well-made crea- 
ture, becomingly and modishly gowned for motor- 


ing, spirited vet dignified in carriage, she was likea mew story, 

vision of, as she was palpably a visitation from, the “The Open 

Rue de la Paix. D “4h 
oor, be- 


Following her, a third passenger presented the 


well-nourished person of a Frenchman devoted gins on the 


to “Je sport”; witness his aggressively English opposite 
tweeds and the single glass screwed into his right 

eve-socket. His face was chubby, his look merry; page 
he was magnificently self-conscious and debonair. 

Like shapes from some superbly costumed pageant 
of high life in the twentieth century, this trio drift- 
ed, rather than merely walked like mortals, across . 
the terrasse and into the Café de l’Univers, where 
an awed staff of waiters, led by the overpowered pro- 
priétaires, welcomed these apparitions from another 
and a better world with bowings and scrapings. 

There remained in the car a mere average man, 
sober of habit, economical of gesture, dressed in a simple lounge 
suit such as anybody might wear beneath a rough and ready- 
made motor-coat. When the car stopped he had stood up in 
his place beside the chauffeur and rested a hand on the wind- 
shield, thoughtfully gazing northward along the road that, skirt- 
ing the grounds of the Chateau de Montalais, disappeared round 
the sleek shoulder of a hill. 

Now as the pattern chauffeur shut the door to the tonneau 
with the properly arrogant slam, the man in the car nodded 
gravely to some private thought. unlatched the door, got down, 
and paused for a quiet word with the chauffeur. 

‘We dine here, Jules,” he announced in English. 

Settling into place behind the wheel, Jules saluted with fine finish. 


writing, whose 


“Very good, Mr. Phinuit, sir,” he said meekly, ‘n the same 
tongue. To this he added, coolly, without the least flicker of a 
glance aside, and in precisely the tone of deference that became 
his livery, “*What’s the awful idea, you big stiff?” 

Mr. Phinuit betrayed not the slightest sense of anything un- 
toward in this mode of address. 

“Why,” he said pleasantly, ‘‘you misbegotten garage-hound 
why do you ask?” 

In the same manner, Jules replied, 

‘*Can’t you see it’s going to rain?” 

Mr. Phinuit cocked a calm, observant eye heavenward. 

‘So it is.” he commented amiably—indeed, not without a cer- 
tain hint of satisfaction. ‘‘ Blessed if you don’t see everything!” 

‘*Well then, what about it?” 

“Why, J should say you’d better find a place to put the car 
under cover in case it comes on to rain before we're finished— 
and put up the top.” 

‘*You don’t mean to go on in the rain?” Jules protested—yet 
studiously in no tone of protest. : 

‘But naturally.” 

“How do you get that way? Do you want us all to get 
soaked to our skins?” 

‘My dear Jules,” Mr. Phinuit returned, with a winning 
smile, *‘I don’t give a tupenny damn if we do.” 

With that he went to join his company; while Jules, like the 
well-trained servant that he was not, meshed gears silently and 
swung the car away, taking with him the sympathy as well as the 
wonder of the one witness to this bit of byplay who had been 
able to understand the tongue in which it was couched, and who 
knew too well what rain in those hills could mean. 

As for the tone of the passage 
to which he had just listened, that 
was something which Duchemin 
could by no means fathom— 
equally with the reason why 
these people should choose to 
stop in Nant for an early dinner, 
with Millau only an hour away 
and the chances fair that before 
the storm broke the automobile 
could reach the latter city with 
its superior hotel and restaurdnt 
accommodations. 

He lighted another cigarette, 
observing the group of strangers 
in Nant with an open inquisitive- 
ness wholly Gallic, therefore in- 
conspicuous. The entire clientele 
of the Café de l’Univers was do- 
ing the same; Mr. Phinuit’s party 
was the focal point of between 
twenty and thirty pair of staring 
eyes, and was enduring this with 
much equanimity. 

Mr. Phinuit was conferring 
earnestly over the menu with 
m:dame la propriétaire. The 
others were ordering apéritifs of a 
waiter. Through the clatter of 
tongues that filled the café one 
caught the phrase “veeskysoda” 
uttered by the monsieur in tweeds. 
Then the tall man consulted the 
beautiful lady as to her prefer- 
ence, and Duchemin recogn 
the words: ‘madame la comtesse” 
spoken in the rasping, nasal drawl 
of an American. 

At that moment arrived the 
caléche which Duchemin had commanded to drive him to the chi- 
teau; and with a ride of two miles before him and rain imminent, 
he had no.more time to waste. 


VI 
VISITATION 


DINNER was served in a vast and somber hall whose darkly 
paneled walls and high-beamed ceiling bred a multitude @ 
shadows that danced about the table a weird, spasmodic sata 
band, without meaning or end, restlessly advancing and re- 
treating as the candles flickered, failed, and flared in the gusty 
drafts. (Continued on page 56) 
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The 
Open Door 


His first short story in several 
months—and a gem 


By Gouverneur Morris 
Illustrated by 


G. Patrick 


HE door of Scarlet’s cabin among the redwoods was 
never locked—neither during his shorter absences, 
occasioned by various naturalistic activities, nor during 
the three or four weeks a year which he devoted to his 

scientific friends in San Francisco. Not only was the door of 
Scarlet’s cabin never locked but, in a symbolical sense, it was 
always open. 

To the hunter who had lost his way, to the camper who, in this 
matter of importance or that, had made an underestimation, 
such values as Scarlet possessed in the way of provisions, pots, 
pans, candles, or ready-cut fire-wood were always and entirely 
free. And whether Scarlet was present or absent, there went 
with these loans or donations his heartiest welcome. 

Sometimes Scarlet had no visitor for weeks on end. But ore 
charming day in May, he had two. 

The first came in the morning. Being a forest-ranger, who 
rode certain rounds upon the business of detecting incipient 
hres, young John Charteris was a periodic visitor. For the sake 
of a tubercular lung, long since healed, he had become a con- 
nrmed amateur of forest-ranging. He preferred the lofty forest 
which had given him health and peace of mind to his clubs and * 
to his millions. He had in him the spjrit, at once brave and hum- 
ble, of the soldier who rides in a glorious cause. In those stretches 
of the forest where the trees, twenty feet through the base (the 
stars at night seeming like fireflies which had become entangled 
in their tops) had stood unhurt and untroubled for the ages of 
ages, he had something of that feeling of lofty peace which comes 
to those who remain for a little while in the perfect cathedral of 
Rheims. But where greed and folly had hurt the trees, he felt 
that same hopeless, smoldering of rage against his kind that he 
had felt on entering that still holier church, whose ruined walls 
and pavements once echoed to the armed tread of Joan of Arc. 

“If we are given power to destroy beauty,” he sometimes 
thought, “why was the beauty given?”’ 

_ Not even to embellish the collections and reputation of his 
inend Scarlet, the lepidopterist, would young John Charteris have 
taken the life of a butterfly. 

But the little blue butterfly which now lay in the palm of his 
hand had been without life when he found her. So recent, how- 
ever, had been the departure of the spirit from the tiny body that 
the stifiness of death had not yet set in. And there was not yet 
one sky-colored feather brushed loose to mar the delicate per- 
fection of her wings. 

About the clearing in front of Scarlet’s cabin and back of the 
cabin itseli, certain ruddy, sun-touched trunks of the redwood 
trees towered to a height of over three hundred feet. As mere 


Upon Scarlet's return, he discovered that the gift of which 
the traveler wrote had been delivered at his door. 


men grow, both Charteris and the older Scarlet were very tall 
and strong. 

Of the family she represented, the butterfly was unusually small 
and fragile. Only the most delicate sense of touch or glance of the 
eyes could have informed a man that she lay in the hollow of his 
hand. Almost it seemed as if she was without any weight at all. 

Yet upon her making there had been lavished as great and per- 
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fect a creative impulse as had 
gone into the fashioning of the 
unbelievable trees and the 
strong men. But whether the 
reason for making her at all 
was as great, greater, or less 
greatisunknown. Charteris told in what 
locality and before what species of plant 
he had found the butterfly. Personally, 
he had never seen another like her; but 
was she really unusual?” 

“YVes,”’ Scarlet said; “she is unusual. 
I don’t know how to thank you. Until 

- you found her and brought her to me, 
she was unknown.” 

“T’m glad you’re glad,” said Charteris, 
“but I’m sorry she’s dead, and if she wasn’t dead, she’d still be 
unknown. I suppose that men must go on killing—perhaps to 
the end of time. Here and there. though, and more and more 
often, a man will sicken wholly of killing, and the world will be 

by so much the wiser and the kinder.” 

Scarlet, who believed that science was of equal importance 
with death, and might, in the end, prove its superior, smiled with 
that affectionate tolerance which the early forties hold for the 
middle twenties (if it be they hold any tolerance at all) and said: 

“Before you turned so abstemious, Jack, you had your fair 
share of killing. You have told me——” z 

“Very little. It was a long war, and I was in the thick of it 
from the beginning. Until I became an officer, I had often to 
work with cold steel. Later, on some of those fields over which 
we had fought, I have seen rats gorged to the point of laziness and 
inanity with human flesh. No!”’ he exclaimed, his lean brown face 
glowing with generosity and his deep-set, sea-blue eyes flashing. 
““No! By the splendor of God, the thought that I should ever 
knowingly take the life of another man is unthinkable!”’ There 
followed in the young man’s face an instant flush of boyish em- 
barrassment. He laughed then, and cried, “Just the same, I 
mean it!” 

“The thought,” Scarlet laughed back, “that any thought is 
unthinkable is the on/y thought I ever gave thought to that 
really is unthinkable!” 

Upon this, Charteris affected to have received a shock which 
nearly unhorsed him, laughed once more, and, this time with a 
whole soul, touched the off side of Rowena’s chestnut neck with 
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the rein so that she wheeled 
about, as if on a turn-table 
and rode off once more upon 
his business (and his destiny 
among the lofty rich-brows 
colonnades of the forest. 


II 


Ir has been said that a second visitor 
was to come that day. It was in the early 
afternoon that he came—a stolid, short 


silk skirt and jacket of immeasurably dee 
green. His pigtail, braided to the hard. 
ness of lead, hung almost to the ground 
and a vermilion button set off his cap oi 
black silk. 

His slender hands were cupped over his 
right breast, and now and then his eye 
slanted toward them with a kind of grave solicitude 

Just so vou may have seen some tender-hearted little gir 
carrying and heeding a little bird that has been hur. 

His hands being thus occupied, it was with his righ 
foot that the Chinese gentleman pushed open the doo: 
of Scarlet’s cabin. ' 

Scarlet himself, having pinned the blue butterfly in the ng. 
rowest body-groove of his setting-board, outstretched her wing. 
and fastened them in place with fine strips of waxed nape 
long since departed upon the thrilling business of first hunting 
down the exact plant upon which she had died and thereaffe 
examining that plant leaf by leaf and stem by stem to see if, am- 
where during her death-throes, the tiny insect, as is often th 
case with butterflies, had gummed a cluster of futile eggs, through 
whose hatching her radiant species might not perish from the 
earth. 

Upon his work-table, Scarlet had left a writing to the effet 
that he might not be back until dark. 

The Chinaman first noted the butterfly and then read the 
writing. 

Thereafter, his head dropped forward as from a sudden lossal 
volition, and his hands, dropping inertly to his sides, disclosed 
a thing more startling in the half-light of the cabin than aay 
brilliant featherage of a bird. \Into the Chinaman’s right breast 
an ivory-handled hunting-knife had been driven to the hilt. 

On the rustic mantelpiece, a kitchen clock ticked cheerfully. 
His attention caught at length by this sound, the stricken Cel 
tial glanced toward its source, and, perceiving that the hour waga 
quarter before two, a sudden renewal of fortitude and energy ap 
peared to rouse him. And, his delicate but strong fingers hook 
into the rents which the knife had made through his jacket a 
his underjacket, he tore the rich textures wide apart and 
bare his bloodied chest. 

The wound stopped by the knife had bled little. But evey 
rise and fall of the wounded man’s diaphragm and every tightet- 
ing or loosening of his intercostal muscles occasioned a sort # 
stabbing agony that was no longer to be endured. 

He sought, therefore, in order to check the hemorrhage that 
must ensue upon the sudden. withdrawal of the knife, some Su” 
stance that should be at once coagulative and pliant. 

Knowing the habits of the average white man living alone, and 
belonging himself to a race which, among its higher orders # 
least, numbers earth’s most fastidious housekeepers, the Chin 
man’s eyes at once searched out the upper corners of the 
room. 

Here, happily, certain generations of gray wood-spiders ha 
made masses of cobweb. To twist off these masses on a house 
broom was the work of a few moments only, but it was not 9 
easy to withdraw the knife. Indeed, to loosen it in the living, 


scabbard which it had made for itself, it was necessary tO work it 


stepping, elderly yellow man, dressed ina} 
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to and fro. Blood flowed freely, and sweat stood in beads on the 
Chinaman’s forehead. 

Seated on Scarlet’s work-stool, and leaning forward like a 
man in nausea, he worked the knife loose and pulled it out of his 
breast. Then, using his thin, long fingers as surgical probes, he 
packed his wound with cobwebs and stayed the flow of blood. 

Into the wound with the cobwebs went a refuse and débris of 
spider-feasting—wings and dessicated bodies of flies, shining 
fragments of beetle-armor, tiny house-moths, the abdomen of a 
wasp, the thorax of a yellow-jacket, house-dust, and feathers from 
the wings of moths and butterflies. 

At sight of such a dressing, the hair of an orthodox and Occi- 
dental surgeon must have stood up in horror, but the China- 
man had no fear of the dressing which he had packed into 
his wound. The bleeding had stopped entirely, and he could | 
now breathe without too much pain; his wound would heal, 
and he could face the daily problems and complexities of life 
with the concentration of a whole man. 

As if to prove this, he did not at once refresh himself with 
acup of tea and a smoke of tobacco, but, first, having found 
amop and fetched a pail of water, he cleaned from the floor, 
the work-table, and the broom-handle all traces of his bleeding. 
He even washed and dried the hunter’s knife with which he had 
been hurt. 

Not till then did he set a light to Scarlet’s oil-stove and brew 
tea. He brewed it pale and weak. Half a coffee-cupful refreshed 
and strengthened him. He cleared away all traces of the tea- 
making. Then he produced a straight pipe with a bowl of no 
greater importance than a deep pockmark, stuffed it with a wisp of 
fine tobacco, leaned back in Scarlet’s Morris chair, and anodyned 
his ruffled nerves with eight or ten deep pulls of fragrant smoke. 

Thereafter, he sat for a long time in complete relaxation. The 
shadows had more motion, also the hands of the kitchen clock. 

When these pointed to three o’clock, the Chinaman shook off 
his lethargy. Glancing more than once at the clock, as if this was 
of more importance, he found writing-materials and wrote a short 
letter of thanks to the owner of the cabin. 

Having finished, his glance fell for the second time on the blue 
butterfly in the setting-board, and then, at last, the expression of 
his face changed. For a moment, a smile of bewitching sweetness 
flashed in the corners of his mouth. He added a swift line of 
postscript to his finished letter, laid it open on the table, and 
stabbed it into position with the ivory-handled hunting-knife. 

Then quickly, but with no undignified show of haste, he passed 
out through the open door of the cabin and was soon lost to sight 
among the cool shadows of the redwoads. 


lll 


ScarteT’s quest had proved fruitless. He had located the 
Plant upon which the butterfly had been found, and he had 
examined it leaf by leaf and stem by stem without finding any 
eggs whatever. He came home tired, and having lighted a lamp 
and seen the Chinaman’s letter pinned to the table, he read it 
without removing the knife. And when he had read the letter, he 
thought: “This touch will amuse Charteris. I'll leave the letter 
and the knife just as they are.” This was the letter: 

To THE HONORED OWNER OF THIS HOUSE: 

, A humble traveler gives thanks for help in the hour of his need, and 
red the hospitality and the kindliness of the open door; he gives thanks 
or the cobwebs which stopped the bleeding of the wound which the 
knife had made, and for the tea which refreshed and strengthened after 
toil and suficring. He has neither money with which to repay nor 
interest with any powerful person. He will, therefore, on the seventh 

Y from this day, send hither the only gift that is within his power and 
Privilege to send. May the honored owner of the house come to happi- She bowed her shy head and passed between the two 


hess through the gift. To that consummation there will be nothin 
Fequired on his part save honorableness and understanding and delicacy. men. Their eyes followed her. Scarlet's face wore the 


Postscri plum: look of a critic who, for once, has been completely satisfied 


nce in the beautiful province of Shantun, the traveler saw a similar with a work of art. Charteris's expression was very grave. 
lutterfly, and once also in the Mountains of the Moon. : 
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28 . The Open Door 


The seventh day came, and Scarlet’s work took him afield. 
Upon his return, he discovered that the gift of which the traveler 
wrote had been delivered at his door. 

At his approach, she slipped to the ground from the chest of 
red-cinnabar lacquer on which she had been sitting and awaited 
him, her head a little bowed and her delicate hands crossed upon 
her breast. 

She was so young that it is probable, until this day of her being 
sent to Scarlet, all her thoughts had been those of a child. Her 
little oval face was a wonder of comeliness and good breeding. 
In the black and gentle eyes there were expressed fear and the 
resolution by which fear is overcome. Her full red lips might 
have provoked a saint; her innocence must have restrained a 
sinner. Her skirt and jacket were of blue silk, depths under 
depths of blue, with edgings of delicate and intricate embroidery. 
She was as fresh and complete and unruffled as a porcelain, and, 
indeed, being very little, even as Chinese women go, she seemed 
less a human being than an exquisite work of art. 

Among the complexities of thoughts and speculations which 
the sight of her occasioned in Scarlet’s brain, one futile question 
alone had any real precision. “‘ Why,” he thought, ‘isn’t she in a 
glass case?” 

Bred and trained as she had been to a punctilious observance 
of the Twenty-nine Obediences, the little 
maid, though her heart throbbed like the 
heart of a captured bird, stood her ground 
and returned Scarlet’s gaze. - 

In his way, the lepidopterist was no less 
beautiful than the girl. He had the round 
intellectual head and the clean-cut adven- 
turous face of the Roman conquerors. A 
generation of weather had tanned his hair 
and skin to a clear golden bronze. The 
Scotch tweeds which enclosed the powerful 
smooth-moving trunk and limbs were of a 
deeper brown. And the eyes, deep-set and 
extraordinarily lustrous, showing, when his 
glance was direct, no whites at all, were of 
an intense and deep sapphire-blue. 

She made certain brave little steps 
toward him, and all the time her eyes 
seemed to be talking. They seemed to 
say: “I will always be cheerful and obe- 
dient, because you are my lord and master; 
but you are a very great lord, and strange , 
to me and terrible. If I had not been very 
carefully brought up, I should scream and 
run away to hide in the forest. I am only 
a little girl.” 

She drew from her 
sleeve a sheet of paper 
folded once, and, taking 
it with both hands, and é: 
bowing profoundly and ce 
with exquisite gravity, 
she offered it to Scarlet. 
He unfolded the sheet 
and read: 


To the owner of the house 
in the forest, the traveler 
sends greeting together with 
a maiden who has been 
reared in the most exclusive 
schools of virtue and domes- 
tic enterprise. Of maidenly 
disobedience and female 
egoism she stands in more 
horror than of death itseli. 
She speaks a little English, 
and her skill in cooking 
would tempt the appetite of 
a gorged and jaded emperor. 
Once more greeting, and 
thereafter thanks and for- PH Jaid his fanished letter 
ever farewell. : 
open on the table, and 
stabbed it into position 
with the ivory-handled 


hunting-knife. 


“What is your name?” 
asked Scarlet, smiling. 

“Please,” she said, in a 
very small and flutey 
voice; “my name is Ah Ching Ah.” 

“And what does that mean in my language?” 

“Please,” she said; “it means ‘the Inviolable.’” 


IV 


THE last thing that entered Scarlet’s head was that Ah Ching 
Ah had come to stay. That, nevertheless, was precisely what 
she had come to do. It was too late in the day, of course, to make 
any other provision than to keep her overnight, but in the morn. 
ing, he promised himself, he would see her started back for that 
place, whatever place it was, from which she had come. 

The cabin boasted a spare bedroom of small dimensions, and 
into this, though she protested and wished to do the work herself, 
Scarlet carried the lacquer chest which had accompanied her, 
It proved to be heavy with radiant clothes of silk and brocade, 
with tiny embroidered shoes, and with the toilet-articles pertain. 
ing to a Chinese girl of good family. 

What his friends might say if it became known that he had g 
Chinese girl staying with him troubled him only a little, since the 
knowledge was altogether likely to remain locked in his own 
breast. For the rest, he was not troubled at all. 

To his mind, she was child; and the fact that she was really a 
woman could not disturb this tranquil conception. During a 
short evening he had showed her some of his collections, and her 
evident delight in the cases of bright butterflies, and moths, at once 
more somber and glamourous, had pleased him. He had packed 
her off to bed as unceremoniously as if she had indeed been 
a child whom he had found lost in the forest and whom he 
would return to its parents on the morrow. Remembering 
old days, however, he was a little sorry that a child had 
been sent to him rather than a woman. 

Engrossed with the first draft of a description of the new 
butterfly in butterfty Latin, Scarlet himself did not retire 
until a late hour. And, by that time, he had altogether for- 
gotten the existence of Ah Ching Ah. It was not usual for 
him to oversleep, but he did on this occasion, and his awak- 
ening, at that, was premature, being actuated by a pleasant 
perfume of coffee. 


‘Searlet’s cabin. He perceived it at once. Cobwebs and dust 
had vanished. On his work-table was a pretty arrangement 
of flowers in a tumbler of water. And on this morning he 
who more often than not ate standing and with the fumeg 
of the oil-stove in his nostrils, would sit down to a plac 
that had been attractively set, and would be served by 4@ 
pretty fairy out of a story-book. 

It was not until he had breakfasted delicioust 
and esthetically that Scarlet took up the thought 
sending Ah Ching Ah away. 

“Ah Ching Ah,” he asked, “how long did it také 
you to get here?” She did not understand this, 
he put the question in a different way. ‘‘When di 
you leave Chinatown?” i 

“T no sabe Chinatown,” she said. 

“Well, where were you living before you ca 
here?” 

“Please,” she said; “master, I no sabe.” R 

“Did you ride in a boat and then in a train?” 

She did not know, It took many questions and 
much guessing to find out just what she did knows 
[t was very little. She knew why she had come, but 
not how or whence. She had always’ 
lived in two beautiful rooms with am 
old woman to dress her and do her 
hair. She had had many pretty plays 
things; there had 
been masters 
instruct her 
English, in music, 
in demonology, 
and the classic 
arrangements of 
flowers. 

One day, the 
dignified and be 
nign old gentle 
man who appeared responsible for this 
existence had showed her an exquisité 
scent-bottle, carved from a littie block 
of lapis lazuli. He had removed the 
stopper end invited her to smell the contents. he 
recalled an indescribable sweetness of which she co 
only be sure that it was a sweetness of immense ale 
tiquity. Then she had found herself in a forest 0 
enormous trees, sitting on a chest of red-cinnabat 


During the first hours of daylight, a change had come over! 
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V back to Scarlet’s cabin and a far-off view of 
himself ri 


riding slowly homeward. 

“Was possible that she had been transported, bag and baggage, 
igh gods of the East and West or by the god of the Som- 
Sssu She did not know. If she must go back whence she 
ny Wherever that whence was. let these take her. 

“aiden, then, was no help at all in the matter of getting 
Stl sent back, 


: 
the soft ground near the cabin were traces of a wheel-rut, 


me and there in the forest Scarlet came across others. Al] 
ud do was to conclude that his little charge was not in his 


She then carried the butterfly to a level with her eyes, and it seemed as if 


a deep understanding between them. 


there must be a communion and a 


house as a result of any miraculous transportation, but that, in 
all probability, she must have come drugged and in a wheel- 
barrow. 

The debate as to what he should do with her lasted for some 
days. And he could reach no more sensible conclusion than to 
put the matter in the hands of the authorities, 

It was not without reluctance that he came to this conclusion. 
The presence of Ah Ching Ah in his house freed him from all the 
thousand and one pestiferous little details of forest residence 
which interfered with his work. A baby, he thought, with mixed 
feelings of shame and amusement, could (Continued on page 139) 
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The Absinthe-Drinkers 


The little wizened Spanish man; I see him every day. 
He’s sitting with his Pernod on his customary chair; 
He’s staring at the passers with his customary stare. 
He never takes his piercing eyes from off that moving throng, 
That current cosmopolitan meandering along— 
Dark diplomats from Martinique, pale Rastas from Peru, 
An Englishman from Bloomsbury, a Yank from Kalamazoo, 
A poet from Montmartre’s heights, a dapper little Jap, 
Exotic citizens of all the countries on the map; 
A tourist horde from every land that’s underneath the sun, 
That little wizened Spanish man, he misses never one. 
Oh, foul or fair, he’s always there, and many a drink he buys, 
And there’s a fire of red desire within his hollow eyes. 
And sipping of my Pernod, and a-knowing what I know, 
Sometimes I want to shriek aloud and give away the show. 
I’ve lost my nerve; he’s haunting me; he’s like a beast of prey, 
That Spanish man that’s watching at the Café de la Paix. 


Ht yonder on the terrace of the Café de la Paix, 


Say! Listen, and I'll tell you all. The day was growing dim, 
And I was with my Pernod at the table next to him; 
And he was sitting soberly, as if he was asleep, 
When suddenly he seemed to tense, like tiger for a leap. 
And then he swung around to me; his hand went to his hip. 
Mv heart was beating like a gong; my arm was in his grip; 
His eyes were glaring into mine. Aye, though I shrank with fear, 
His fetid breath was on my face, his voice was in my ear. * 
“Excuse my brusqguerie,” he hissed; “but, sir, do you suppose 
That portly man who passed us had a wen upon his nose?” 

3) 


And then, at last, it dawned on me the fellow must be mad; 
And when I soothingly replied, “I do not think he had,” 
The little wizened Spanish mamsubsided in his chair, 

And, shrouded in his raven cloak, resumed his owlish stare. 
But when I tried to slip away, he turned and glared at me— 
And, oh, that fishlike face of his was sinister to see! 
“Forgive me if I startled you; of course you think I’m queer. 
No doubt vou wonder who I am, so solitary here. 

You question why the passers-by I piercingly review— 
Well, listen, my bibacious friend; I’ll tell my tale to you. 


“Tt happened twenty years ago and in another land: 

A maiden young and beautiful, two suitors for her hand. 

My rival was the lucky one; I vowed I would repay. 
Revenge has mellowed in my heart; it’s rotten ripe to-day. 
My happy rival skipped away, vamosed; he left no trace. 
And so I’m waiting, waiting here, to meet him face to face; 
For has it not been ever said that all the world one day 
Will pass in pilgrimage before the Café de la Paix.” 


“But, sir,” I made remonstrance, “‘if it’s twenty years ag0, | 

You’d scarcely recognize him now, he must have altered so. 

The little wizened Spanish man, he laughed a hideous laugh, 

And from his cloak he quickly drew a faded photograph. 4 

“You're right,” saidhe. ‘But there are traits (oh, this youmu 
allow) 

That never change—Lopez was fat; he must be fatter now. 

His paunch is senatorial; he cannot see his toes— _ 

I’m sure of it—and then behold that wen upon his nose. 
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P Illustrated by W. D. 
id,” m looking fora man like that. wait and wait until——”’ 
W in you do?” I sharply cried. He answered me: ‘‘ Why, 
stare. new 
ene He robbed me of my happiness—nay, stranger, do not start— 
ll firmly and politely put a bullet in his heart.” 

ueer. 
1 And then that little Spanish man, with big cigar alight, 
7 Uprose and shook my trembling hand and vanished in the night. 
ie And I went home and thought of him, and had a dreadful dream 


Of portly men with each a wen, and woke up-with a scream. 

And, sure enough, next morning as I prowled the boulevard, 

d. pportly man with wenny nose roamed into my regard. 

/nen, like a flash, Tran to him and clutched him by the arm. 
Oh, sir,” said I, “I do not wish to see you come to harm; 


ay. 
oe ws your life vou value aught, I beg, entreat, and pray, 
o face; Tha t pass before the terrace of the Café de la Paix.” 
day The portly man, he looked at me with such a startled air, 
“ag bolted like a rabbit down the Rue Michaudic¢re. 
“at der a saved a life,” I thought, and laughed in my relief, 
s ago, raightway joined the Spanish man o’er his apéritif. 


Pott thuseach day I dodged about and kept the strictest guard 
\; A ads y men with each a wen upon the boulevard. 

z then I hailed my Spanish pal, and, sitting in the sun, 

And exii many Pernods, and we drank them every one. 

And s ot ) et would stare and stare until my hand would shake, 
And ; we ( he would glare and glare until my heart would quake. 
Th (Sieg d say: “ Alphonso, lad, I must expostulate. 

Y Keep alive for twenty years the furnace of your hate? 


yh. 
is you must 


now. 


se. 


A Ballad of the Boulevards by Robert W. Service 


Stevens 


Perhaps his wedded life was hell, 
and youat least are free——”’ 

“That’s where you’ve got it 

wrong,” he snarled. ‘The 

fool, she took was me. 

rival sneaked, threw up the 

sponge, betrayed himself a 

churl. 

’Twas he who got the happiness; 
I only got the girl!”’ 

With that, he looked so devil-like. 
he made me creep and shrink, 

And there was nothing else to do but buy another drink. 


My 


Now vonder, like a blot of ink, he sits across the way, 
Upon the smiling terrace of the Café de la Paix; 


That little wizened Spanish man, his face is ghastiy white, 


His eves are staring, staring like a tiger’s in the night. 

I know within his evil heart the fires of hate are fanned; 
I know his automatic’s ready waiting to his hand. 

I know a tragedy is near; I dread; I have no peace. 


Oh, don’t you think I ought to go and call upon the police? 
Look there! He’s rising up! My God! He leaps from out his place. 
Yon millionaire from Argentine—the two are face to face. 


Ashot! Ashriek! A heavy fall! 
The little wizened Spanish man is dancing in his glee. 


A huddled heap! Oh, see! 


I’m sick; I’m faint; I’m going mad. Oh, please take me away. 


There’s blood upon the terrace of the Café de la Paix: 
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On the threshold of the kitchen Teddy saw something 


which brought a new sensation. 


: The people in the story: 


ENNIE FOLLETT, a pretty artists’ model, who longs to be loved 

by a “caveman.” She is the eldest child of —— 

Jostan Foett, one of life’s failures, who has just been discharged on 
account of age from his clerkship in the banking firm of Collingham & 
Law. His wife, Lizzie, isa courageous, strong-minded woman thorough- 
ly embittered and disillusioned by the struggle to make both ends meet 
His other children are Teddy, twenty, upon whom new responsibilities 
now suddenly descend, and two younger girls, Gladys and Gussie. 

Bos CoLiincuam, only son of the head of the firm which Follett is 
now leaving. His ambitious mother is disturbed over the knowledge 
that he has set his heart upon marrying Jennie, whom he has met at 
the studio of his friend-——— 

Hvusert Wray, a painter, for whom Jennie poses, and who is much 
more her ideal of a lover than Bob. 
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O difference of standard in the Col 
lingham household was so obvioys 
as that between Dauphin, th 
Irish setter, and Max, the police 

dog. The situation was specially hard o& 
Dauphin. To have owned Collingham Lodg 
and its occupants during all his conscious lié 
and then one day to find himself obliged 
share this dominion with a stranger had giva 
him in his declining years a pessimistic point 
of view. It had made him proud, celd, with 
drawn, like a crusty old aristocrat forced it 
among base company. ‘To the best of his 
ability he ignored the police dog, though it wa 
difficult not to be aware of the presence of a 
being too exuberant to appreciate disdain. 
For Dauphin, the most beastly experienc 
of the day began about four each afternoon, 
at the minute when the dog-clock told him 
that his master might be expected home 
That was the hour at which from time imme. 
a morial he had taken possession of the great 
front portico where the distant burr of the 
motor-car first reached him. When the bur 
became a throb, he knew it was passing the 
oak that marked the Collingham boundary, 
and, since it had arrived on his own grouné, 
he could run down the driveway to meet it. 
This had been his exclusive right. To be 
joined daily now by a frisky, irrepressible pup 
made him feel like an old man tied to ani 
supportable young wife from whom his ow 
death will be the sole deliverance. Life to 


Dauphin had thus become a mingling of impatient: 
and anguish, poorly masked beneath an aif 0 
dignity. \ 

And as far as he could judge, his master’s wile, 
whom he had no great opinion, had begun to shart 

these emotions. Anguish and impatience had be 

come of late the chief elements in the aura shi 

threw out and by which dogs take their sense 0 

men. It was not that her words or expressions betrayet 

her. It was only that, when she came within his sphet 

of perception, he was aware that she felt the kind ol 

passion the police dog roused in himself. ‘ 

As a matter of fact, this was something like what was pes : 
through her mind. A masterful woman, she was nevertheles 
reaching that point of self-pity where she envied the untrouble 
dogs. While she carried the cares of so many others, no one 
carried hers. All through the winter she had had Edith and Bo! 
on her mind, and now she had Bradley. On leaving for the ban 
that morning, he had been so terribly upset that she are 
rest till knowing how he had got through his day. She was" 
more worried because of being entirely alone, and thus thrown 
on herself. : 
Edith had gone to stay with people in the Berkshires. Oft 
her mother was glad. She meant for the present to keep 


there. With her queer ideas, she would only make her br 
the more difficult to deal with, though she had not been difhicu 


herself. Nearly seven months had passed, and yet her Oc " 
with Ayling was exactly where it had been in the previous’ , 
ber. That was the advantage of a girl; you could always © 
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One of the most impressive 
novels you have ever read 


Basil 


Illustrated by 


James Montgomery Flagg 


where she stood. Edith was tenacious, but not defiant. 
Though capable of engaging herself to this young man, 
she would hardly marry him in face of her father’s 
opposition. 

Bob, on the other hand, was not only 
headstrong but unreasonable. He would 
marry the Follett girl if she would marry 
him, whatever might be the conse- 
quences. She, his 
mother, had had _ it 
“out” with him, and he 
had said so. It was a 
terrible thing to have 
their whole domestic 
happiness hang on the 
whim of a creature like 
the Follett girl; but ap- 
parently it did. 

She had not spoken 
to Bob till Hubert Wray 
had surrendered all he 
had to tell. He had 
done this through a 
process of ‘* pumping”’ of which he himself 
had hardly been aware. Having ascer- 
tained that his New England connections 
were unexceptional, Junia had been atten- 
tive to him through the winter, making 
him feel that Collingham Lodge was a 
second home. What he didn’t tell to her 
he told to Edith, and what Edith knew the 
mother had no great difficulty in finding 
out. Thus, when, on the previous Satur- 
day, Bob was about to leave for a party 
on Long Island, they had had the plain 
talk which could no longer be deferred. 

They had had it after lunch, seated on a 
bench overlooking the tennis-court. They 
had come out ostensibly to talk over the 
sacrifice of the pink-and-white hawthorn, 
in the shade of which they sat in favor of 
extending the court, so that Bob and Edith 
could both have parties simultaneously. 
While the new court would be an improve- 
ment, they would regret the celestial flowering of the hawthorn 
Whenever, as at present, it was May. 

“Not that it would make so very much difference to your father 
and me,” Junia began, in a quavering tone, “if things we're 
afraid of were to happen.” 

So the subject was opened up. Bob could only ask, ‘What 
things?” and his mother could only tell him. — ~ 

It’s quite true, old lady,” he confessed. ‘* You might as well 


‘ know it first as last.” 


Junia had not brought up her children without having learned 
that while Edith could be controlled, Bob could only be man- 
aged. With Edith, she could say, “I forbid,” with Bob, it had 
to be, suffer.” 

“Of course, dear,” she said now, “I’m your mother, and what- 
ever you do I shall try to accept. It will be hard, naturally— 
It’s hard already—but you can count on me.” 

He took her hand and squeezed it. 

Thanks, old lady.” 

Of course I can’t answer for your father. 
yourself how stern and unyielding he is.” 


You know for 
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His mother was seated at the 


table, crying. 


“Oh, I’m not so sure about that. It’s always seemed to me 
that he’d give in to a lot of things if you'd only let him.” 

This perspicacity being dangerous, she glided to another aspect 
of her theme. 

“What I don’t understand is why, if you’ve been in love with 
her for seven or eight months and you mean to marry her, you 
haven't done it already.” 

He took two or three puffs at his cigarette. 

“T’d do it like a shot, if she would.” 

she won't?” 

“Not yet.” 

“And you think she will?” 

“T’m sure she will.” 

“What makes you so certain?” 

“Nothing. I just know.” 

Having had her fears verified, Junia had no object in pushing 
the inquiry further. 

It may be an illuminating digression here to say that there 
had been a time, some fifteen years earlier, when Junia had had 
an experience as difficult as the one she was facing now. Nothing 
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but a trained subconsciousness had carried her through that, 
and she looked for the same mainstay of the self to come to her 
aid again. One of the lessons she had learned at that time was 
the value of quietude, of reserve in “giving herself away.” She 
Was not one to whom this restraint came natural; but for the 
very reason that it was acqu'red, it had the intenser force. 

It was at a time when they had lived in the Marillo house only 
a litt!e while. and the Bradley of that day was not the portly, 
domesticated bigwig of the present. He was a tempestuous sea 
of passions right at the dangerous flood-time, the middle forties. 
The first ardor of married life was at an end for both of them; 
but while, for her, existence was running more and more into one 
quiet, purposeful stream, for him it was raging off in new direc- 
tions. 

Whatever Junia suspected, she was too wise to know it as a 
certainty. Knowing. she argued, would probably weaken her 
and do nothing to strengthen him. Already she was more in- 
tensely a mother than she was a wife, living in the amazing 
careers she was planning for her children. Edith would marry 
an English peer, while Bob would take a brilliant place in his own 
country. Their victories would be her victories, till, in some far- 
distant. beatified old age, she would be translated to the stars. 

And then one afternoon, when the flagged pavement had only 
recently been laid and they were drinking tea on it, Bradley had 
said, right out of a clear sky, 

* Junia, I don’t know whether you've suspected it or not. but 
for some time past I’ve had a mistress.” 

That was the instant when she first learned the value of a 
schooled subconsciousness. It seemed to her that she had been 
slain, and yet. with a nerve little less than miraculous, she went 
on with her tasks among the tea-things. 

“If you've done it so far without telling me, Bradley,” she 
said at last, with only the slightest tremor in her tone, “‘ why 
shouldn’t you let me remain ignorant?” 

“Does that mean that you don’t care if I go on?” 

“T think you can answer that as well as I. What I don’t care 
for is to be drawn into an affair from which your own good taste 
merely to put it on that ground—should be anxious to leave 
me out.” 

He looked at her savagely. 

“Don’t vou resent it any more than that?” 

“Ts that why you're giving me the information—to see how 
much I resent it?” 

Partly.” 

“Then I’m afraid you will have vour labor for your pains. 
You'll never see more than you're seeing at this instant.”’ 

That stand was a master-stroke. It gave her the advantage of 
being enigmatic. It enabled her to take blows without seeming 
to have felt them, and to deliver them without betraying the 
quarter from which the next would come. 

Right there and then, Bradley had been monstrous enough to 
suggest that, since she liked Collingham Lodge, she should remain 
there and let him go away. He would make generous provision 
for her and the children, and, in return, expect his divorce. 

But she had taken her stand—the enigmatic. She didn’t argue; 
she didn’t plead; she didn’t reproach him; she didn’t treat him to 
the scene through which weaker women would have put him. 

‘Bradley, I shall expect you to remain with me,” were the only 
words she used. 

And he had remained. Less than two years later, it was she 
who fixed the sum the other woman was to be paid in order to get 
rid of her. She was sufficiently in sympathy with her sex to insist 
on the terms being liberal. ‘‘I think she should have fifty thou- 
sand dollars,” she declared, and fifty thousand dollars the woman 
received. 

So that, if Bradley had lost the first passion of his love for her, 
he had gained vastly in respect. Hot-tempered, high-handed, 
impetuous, imperious, as he knew her to be. he saw her curb and 
compress these qualities till they became a prodigious motor 
force. If she had not mastered herself. she had mastered -the 
expression of herself till she was an instrument at her own 
command. 

It was as an instrument at her own command that. on the 
following Wednesday morning. before he went to town, she gave 
her husband as much information as she thought he ought to 
possess about his son. 

“Would vou mind sitting down for a minute, Bradley? I’ve 
something important to say.” 

He had come up to her room as she took her breakfast in bed, 
after he had had his own down-stairs. Wearing a lace dressing- 
jacket and a boudoir-cap, she was propped up with pillows, a 
wicker tray with legs on the coverlet before her. In the canopied 


Louis Quinze bed of old rich-grained walnut, raised six inches 
above the floor, she suggested an eighteenth-century French 
princess, Madame Sophie or Madame Victoire, receiving a 
courtier at her /ever. 

Luxurious with a note of chastity was the rest of the chintzy 
room. The pictures on the walls were sacred ones, copies of old 
Italian masters. A prie-dicu in a corner supported a Bible and a 
prayer-book in tooled bindings with a coat of arms. The white- 
paneled wardrobe-room seen through a door ajar was as austere 
as a well-kept sacristy. Perfumed air came in through the open 
windows, and thrushes were fluting in the trees. 

Reminding her that Tims, the chauffeur, would soon be at the 
door to take him to the bank, Collingham sank into the armchair 
nearest to the bed. His thoughts were on the amount in the pro- 
posed issue of Paraguayan bonds the house would be able to carry, 

“It’s about Bob,” she began, in a tone little more than casual. 
“Did you know he was in a scrape?” 

He started, firing off his brief questions rapidly. 

“Who? Bob? What kind of scrape? With a girl?” 

“Exactly. With a girl who may give us a good deal of trouble 
unless the thing is stopped.” 

If Collingham’s heart sank, it was not wholly because of the 
scrape with the girl but because he was afraid of chickens coming 
home to roost. Though he had never broached the subject with 
the boy, he had often wondered as to how he met sexual tempta- 
tion, and now he was to learn. 

“Ts it anything very wrong?” 

“Only in intention.” She sipped her coffee before letting him 
have the full ferce of it. ‘‘He wants to marry her.” 

He felt some slight relief. 

“Oh, then, it’s not 

“No; not as far as he’s concerned. As to her—well, I presume 
that she’s the usual type.” 

‘Did he tell you himself?” 

“He told me himself.” 

“His job at the bank pays him only two thousand dollars a 
year. Did he say what else he expected to marry on?” 

“We didn’t discuss that; but I suppose it would be what he 
expects you to give him.” 

“And if I don’t give him anything?” 

“That’s what I wanted to know. If you didn’t——’ 

“He'd call it off?” 

“No; perhaps not. But she would.” 

“Have you any special reason for thinking so?” 

“None but my knowledge of—of that kind of woman in gen- 
eral.” She went on as quietly, as if the incident of fifteen years 
previously had never occurred. ‘Men are so guileless about 
women who have—who have love to sell. They’re such simple- 
tons. They so easily think these women like them for themselves, 
when all the while they're only gaging the measure of the pocket- 
book.” 

Collingham endeavored not to hang his head, but it seemed to 
go down in spite of him as the placid voice sketched his program 
for the day. 

Junia had heard her husband say that Mr. Huntley, his second 
in command, was to ge to South America in connection with the 
issue of Paraguayan bonds. Why shculdn’t Bob be sent with 
him? It would add to his experience and make him feel impor- 
tant. After he had left Asuncion, reasons could be found for keep- 
ing him at Lima. Rio, or Buenos Aires till the whole thing blew 
over. Having accepted the suggestion gratefully. Collingham 
came to the question he had up to now repressed. 

“Who's the girl? I suppose you know.’ 

“She’s been posing for Hubert Wray. 
studio. Her name is——” 

Grasping the arms of the chair, he strained forward. 

“Not—not Follett’s girl?” 

“Ves: that is the name. You dismissed her father from the 
bank last vear.” Her eyes followed him as he stumbled to his 
feet. “But what difference does it make whether it’s she or some 
one else?” 

He couldn't tell her. The fear of the vague nemesis he called 
“chickens coming home to roost’’ was too obscure. Listening 
in a daze to the rest of his instructions, he seized them chiefly 
because they would ease the line he was to take with Bob. 

He was to give him no hint that he, the father, had heard any- 
thing of the Follett girl. The South American mission could 
stand on its own merits as extremely flattering. Whatever Te 
luctance Bob might feel, he would see the opportunity as t00 
important to forego. All Junia begged of her husband was to 
know nothing of Bob’s love-affairs. If Bob himself brought the 
subject up, it would be enough to remain firm on the question 0 
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“Take it away!’ Jennie cried tearfully. ‘I don't want to look at it.” 


money. Of the rest Junia was willing to take charge, as she 
would explain to him when he came home in the afternoon. 
hese instructions Collingham did his best to carry out. At 
lunch, in the house’s private room at the Bowling Green Club, 
€ approached Mr. Huntley on the subject of being responsible 
or Bob on the errand to Asuncion, and Mr. Huntley expressed 
himself as delighted. On returning to the bank, Collingham asked 
Miss Ruddick to bring the young man to the private office. 
Hello, Bob! How are things going?” 
“So, so, dad,” Bob admitted guardedly. 
Sit down. I want to to you.” 
Bob sat down gingerly, warily, scenting something in the 
wind, much like Max or Dauphin from a person’s atmosphere. 
hatever his mother had been told on Saturday, his father 


might have learned by Wednesday. Bob would have been sure of 
this were it not that his mother often had curious reserves. 

For Collingham there was nothing to do but to plunge on the 
subject of South America, and he plunged. But, in his dread of 
the roosting chickens, he plunged nervously, with a tendency to 
redden, to stammer, and otherwise to betray himself. Before 
he had finished, Bob was saying inwardly: “ Mother’s put him wise 
to Jennie, and I’m to be packed off. Well, we’ll see.” 

“Tt’s thumping good of you and Mr. Huntley, dad,” he said, 
aloud; “and I suppose it would do if I gave you my answer in a 
day or two.” 

“That’s the girl,” the father thought; but he obeyed Junia’s 
injunction as to not being explicit when it came to words. 

“You see, it’s this way, Bob: It’s not exactly an seine” we that 
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I'm giving you; it’s—it’s a decision of the bank of which you're an 
employee. We take it for granted that you'll go if we want to 
send you.” 

“And I take it for granted that you won’t send me if I don’t 
want to go.” 

Not to force the issue, Collingham left the matter there, pre- 
ferring to consult Junia as to what he should do next. To this 
end, he drove home earlier than usual. 

It added to Dauphin’s irritation that Max should hear the 
motor first. With ears cocked like a donkey’s, how could he help 
it? There was nothing in the world that Dauphin despised as he 
despised the police dog’s ears. They were forever pointed, alert, 
inquisitive, ignoble. But there it was! Max was bounding down 
the driveway, covering yards at a spring. before the setter could 
drag himself from his haunches. It was Max, too, who, when the 
motor passed the oak, gave the first velp of delight. 

But it was Dauphin who, as his master descended from the car, 
entered into his depression. It was he, too, who perceived the 
conflict of auras when wife and husband met. Waves of unrea- 
soned dread on the one side encountered a force of clear-eyed 
determination on the other as the weltering sea comes up against 
the steadfast rocks. 

They began talking as they turned to enter the house, continu- 
ing the conversation within the great hall, where only the strip 
of red carpet running its length and up the fine stairway, two or 
three bits of old carved English oak, and the brass touches on the 
wrought-iron baluster relieved the admirable nudity. 

‘“*Now come in here,” she said briskly, having heard all that had 
passed between him and Bob. 

He followed her into the library, where she led the way to the 
desk. 

“Read that.” 

He ran his eye over the lines written in her legible. decorative 
hand. 


Collingham Lodge, 
Marillo Park 
Dear Miss 
Mv husband and [ would be greatly obliged if.you could give us a 
half-hour of your time to talk over matters which may prove as impor- 


“Of course I can‘t answer for your father. You know for yourself how stern and unyielding he is.” 


tant to you as to us. If you could make it convenient to come here 

to-morrow, Thursday, afternoon, you would find a very good train at 

three-twenty-five, and one by which to return at five-forty-seven 

I enclose a time-table, and you would be met at Marillo Station, 
Yours sincerely, 

Junia CoLuncuay, 


He looked at her wonderingly. 

“What’s the big idea?” 

“A very big idea. Don’t you see? We can cut the ground 
right from under his feet without his ever thinking we had any- 
thing to do with it. You persona!ly needn’t be supposed to know 
that this nonsense has ever been in the air. It’s too late for me, 
of course, because he and I have already talked of it. But for 
you-—”’ 

He tapped the paper in his hand. 

“But this move I don’t understand.” 

“Well, sit down and I’ll tell you.” 


VI 


At the minute when Junia Collingham was laying before her 
husband a plan which would bring comparative wealth to the 
Follett family, a number of things were happening in and about 
New York. 

First, Lizzie Follett had dropped into a chair to think, an action 
rare with her. She generally thought as she whisked about her 
work, but this problem called for concentration. Briefly, it was 
as to how to cook the supper without heat. The gas-man had 
just gone away, and the gas for the range had been cut off. It 
nad been cut off because she couldn’t pay a bill of twenty-nine 
dollars and sixty-seven cents or anything on account. This was 
Wednesday, and she would have no more money till the children 
got their various pay-envelops on Saturday. 

Though in the back of her mind she blamed herself for an 
unwise distribution of the week’s funds, it was one of those situ- 
ations in which you blame yourself without seeing how you could 
have done otherwise. With six to feed, and all the subsidiary 
expenses of a family to meet, she had twenty-two dollars a week. 
Of his eighteen, Teddy gave her fifteen, three being needed for 
car-fares and other small! necessities. From the six she earned 
at the studio, Jennie contributed three. Gladys, who was now a 
cash-girl on seven a week, was able to turn in four. Gussie 
brought nothing to the common fund as yet, for the reason that 
the three-fifty which Madame Corinne conceded for the privilege 

of “teaching her the millinery” allowed no 
margin over what she had to spend. 
To Lizzie, during the past six months, life 
had become an exciting game. How to pay 
the minimum on every account and vet keep 
alive her credit had been the calculation with 
which she rose in the morning and lay down at 
night. It was a game that could be played suc- 
cessfully for two months, 
or three months, or four. 
When it came to six. the 

\ heaping-up of unpaid 
balances made it harder 
to go on. 

It was making it im- 
possible to goon. During 
the past fortnight she 
had found her credit 
stopped at three places 
in The Square, where 
Pemberton Heights did 
its shopping. In vain she 
had tried to transfer her 
account elsewhere, but 
Pemberton Heights is no 
more than a huge village 
where the status of most 
families is known. More 
and more small 
amount of cash was 


in order that the family 
might live. 

Lizzie sat down to cast 
up her assets. She had 
the small remnants of 4 
ham which could be eaten 
cold. She had bread and 
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“Come, Jennie; come! But she hung back. “Oh, Bob, how can I? 


butter. If she could only make tea She might have done that 
ina neighbor's house, but she shrank from exposing a situation 
which a lucky stroke might change. 


And at this minute, Teddy was standing in his cage at the bank 
inavery peculiar situation. At least, it struck him as peculiar, 
because, for the first time, he perceived its opportunities. 

For Teddy, too, six months had been a period of development, 
just as it is for a green fruit when you pick it and lay it in the sun. 
It ripens, but it ripens green. When you eat it, it has a green 
flavor, or a flat flavor, or none at all. Teddy wasa fruit to be left 
on the tree to take its time. He was now twenty-one with the 
promptings of sixteen. At his own rate of progress, he would 
probably have reached twenty by the time he was twenty-two, 
but thirty at twenty-five. 


As it was, he had been called on to be thirty when his growth ° 


Was just beginning. Not merely the circumstances had made 
this demand on him, but the dependence, more or less uncon- 
scious, of the members of the family. They looked to him to do 
something big because he was a young man. Having heard of 
other young men who had been financially heroic, they expected 
him to be the same. The possibilities open to a bank clerk of 
twenty-one had no relation to their hopes. Even his mother, 
chiefly because of her adoration. seemed to feel that he should 
spring from cighteen to a hundred dollars a week by the force of 
inner flame. 

She didn’t say so, of course. She only revealed her sentiments, as 
Pansy revealed hers, by an inextinguishable look. The father did 
ho more than throw emphasis on the boy’s responsibility. Jennie 
and Gladys never said anything at all, but Gussie was quite frank. 

‘A great big fellow like you, and only making eighteen per! 
40k at poor momma, working her fingers to the bone. I'd be 
ashamed if | were you. Why, Fred Inglis orders his clothes 
at Love's and keeps his own Ford.” 

It was all there in a nutshell—his inability to rise to the occa- 
sion in a land where everyone else who was worth his salt had 
only to shake the money-tree and pick up coin. How Fred Inglis 
did it Teddy couldn’t think, when your value by the week was so 
definitely lixed and a raise lay so far ahead. If he had developed 
uring the past six months, it was mainly through a carking 
Sense of ine 


All of a sudden like this!"*, 


And now, on this particular afternoon, when nearly everyone 
had left the bank and Mr. Brunt, to whom he was specially at- 
tached, was working later than usual, there was the fruit of the 
money-tree piled up on the ground. Mr. Brunt had gone to the 
other end of the main office, and would return presently to stow 
these piles of bills in the safe. These bills were money. Teddy 
had never consciously dwelt on that fact before. He had been 
in this same situation a thousand times, when he had nothing to 
do but put out his hands and stuff his pockets with food and fuel 
and gas and the interest on the mortgage and all the other things 
of which there was such a lack at home, and had never considered 
that the needed things were here. 

He remembered that as a child in Nova Scotia he would occa- 
sionally swipe an apple from a cart-load, knowing that the owner 
couldn’t miss it, and had the same sensation now. Here were the 
piles of bills, all arranged in rows according to their values—a 
pile of hundreds, a pile of fifties, a pile of twenties, and so on down. 
Mr. Brunt would come back, as he had done at other times, and 
put them away without counting them. Having counted them 
already, he would accept this reckoning for the day. He, Teddy, 
was left there to see that nothing happened to this treasure. 

He was never able to tell how it happened, but without seem- 
ingly being able to control the action of his hand, he had slipped 
a twenty-dollar bill from the top of the pile into his own pocket. 
It was an instant’s weakness, followed, the next instant, by re- 
pentance. Teddy knew what theft was. He had not, through his 
father, had so much to do with banks without being fully aware 
of the sure and pitiless punishment meted out to it. He didn’t 
mean to steal. He was horror-stricken at the act. Quick as a 
flash, his hand went into his pocket again—but Mr. Brunt was 
back. The thing that could have been done at once had to be 
deferred. 

Looking for a chance to drop the bill to the floor and make 
restitution by picking it up, it was annoying that Mr. Brunt 
should give him none. Mr. Brunt seemed possessed by a demon 
of speed, so quickly had he locked all the piles in the safe, and 
then locked the cage behind him. Teddy found himself outside 
with the bill still burning in his pocket. 

Even so, there were other possibilities. Going to the wash- 
room, he hung on there till Mr. Brunt had gone home. The cage 
was made of open wirework. It was a (Continued on page 123) 
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Enjoy a good laugh. 
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Fill your lungs 
Read—— 


Desert 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


HE earth is worn and battle-scarred. It has come 
through its struggles with fire and upheaval, with 
water and ice, and now, in its quiet middle age, it is 
by its scars that it remembers. 

The mountains are the scars of its ancient burning; the desert, 
of both flood and fire. 

And out of the old, violent days have come two sorts of men— 
those that pursue and those that fly for shelter. ‘Fhose faded 
scars of the world, the deserts, are peopled by the peace-seekers. 

Inhospitable sanctuary, the great American desert has from 
time beyond record been the refuge of the pursued. Because it 
had nothing, it appeared safe from greed; because it threatened 
death, it gave life; because survival was a struggle, only the 
strong survived and persisted; because survival was a matter of 
intelligence, the dwellers in these waste places developed a 
civilization peculiar to themselves, adapted to their needs, and 
far in advance of their pursuers of the fertile lands about them. 

And thus we have the cliff-dwellers of the past and the pueblo- 
dwellers of to-day. 

“Not Arizona and New Mexico in the summer!” 
to us. 

“It’s the only time we can go,”’ we would reply, in apologetic 
tones. ‘Anyhow, there’s a party going, and all the plans are 
made.” 


people said 


“And how far did you say?” 

“Seven hundred miles. Camping at night, you know.” 

A certain pitying glance, not unmixed with admiration, always 
followed this statement. And about this time, too, the head of the 
family came across and read aloud an article on Death Valley. 
There were temperatures which sounded like the instructions 
for baking a cake. No birds were there; no life whatever. Of 
course we were not going to Death Valley, but the article con- 
siderably undermined our morale. : 

I sat down and wrote to Howard, whose enthusiasm for un- 
known places was behind the trip, explaining that I felt that I 
had, under normal conditions, a long and useful career before 
me, and why cut it short? Howard’s reply was to the point: 

‘Bring blankets, sweaters. and something warm to sleep In, 
and come,” he wrote. But he signed it. “Yours to a frazzle, 
which I considered at least equivocal. 

The temperature on the train in Wyoming was a hundred and 
three degrees, and we were headed south. But the heat grew 
less and less. Denver was cool; Albuquerque was chilly; Flag- 
staff was cold. Had we gone on to the border, I should probably 
have had to telegraph for my fur coat. . 

And now, having touched on the temperature, we might as 
well have all the weather at the start, like Mark Twain’s story 
where he did that very thing. 

The elevation for the entire trip was from six to seven thousand 
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n thousand 


feet. The nights were always 


cool and sometimes cold. 
The days were, if sunny, 
very hot from eleven 
o'clock to three, but the 
air was dry and the tem- 
perature not troublesome. 
Evaporation was imme- 
diate, and the result was 

a tendency to seek the 
canteen often, and while 
sipping at its lukewarm, 
alkali-flavored contents, 
to dream of frappéd 
orange juice, soda-water, 
and even of those strange 
malt beverages which were 
once poured frothing out of 


a bottle or out of the wood, 
and whose very appearance 


was cooling. 


But all the desert lacks is 
water. It has everything else. 
It has beauty and vegetation; it 
has people and animal life; it has 
adventure and interest and a magi- 
cal charm; it has mountains and val- 
leys and color, and such sunsets as 
never were on land or sea; and this desert 
of ours has ruins more thrilling than Pompeii 
and of greater interest, and customs as 
ancient and more strange than Babylon. 

Now, the reason for the excursion was The 
this: Every year came to this region Caravaners in 
travelers and scientists from Europe, and the Canon of 
got themselves outfits, and disappeared Death 
into the desert; equipped with note- 
books and cameras, water-bags and sleeping-bags, food 
and guides and bacon and potatoes, they went in, saw, 
marveled, and made copious notes.- Then they 
came out, sat for a long time in the first bath- 
tub they could find, took the train, and so re- 
turned to Europe, there to publish what they 


had seen. 


But a desert is not without honor save in its 
wn country. To our desert there came, each 
year, a handful of Americaus, 


Desert 


who perhaps penetrated as 


far as the snake-dance, and then made for the railroad 
again, like people who have gone to a play and must then hurry 
ome. And, at that, their numbers were few. Counting the 


cook for a circus 


the East. 


Howard (on left) and another member of the party 
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Jimmy was not trained to 


local people, post-traders, 
and Indian school-officials, 
there were not three hun- 
dred people at the snake- 
dance this year, and I 
doubt if forty came from 


Of that forty, only our 
own party went on. 


Yet 
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within a day’s journey was Walpi, and beyond that only two 
days were the cliff-dwellings at Chin Lee. 

“For to admire and for to see,’’ we went into the desert. We 
saw, admired, marveled, and adventured for seven hundred 
miles, leaving our machines for horses when necessary, and the 
horses for our feet as soon as possible. For there are horses 
mee and horses. When we left that desert Indian country, it 

Re was stripped of pottery and of rugs, and we brought 
out collectively about a ton of silver and turquoise 
jewelry, of which more anon. 


On an August morning there gathered in 
front of the hotel at Flagstaff a hetero- 
oe: geneous group of people, some twenty- 
i odd in number. It was strongly cen- 
eo tralized about a tall, sun-burned, and 
worried-looking gentleman, here- 
after to be known as ‘* Howard,” 


: that being his name, and it showed 
a tendency to consult lists, which 
aie ran about as follows: thermos 


bottles, soap and towels, suit- 
cases, oranges, electric flash- 
lights, cameras, dark sun- 
goggles, overcoats, and 
sweaters. 

At the curb, there waited in 
line eight automobiles, and 
somewhere ahead there 
lurched and swayed, on the 
road to the desert and the 
Little Colorado river, three 
Sa huge trucks. The trucks were 
5 our base of supply. One carried 
our stove and our food, and, most 
important of all, our cook. And 
the others carried our bedding and 
our tents—the sixteen little teepee 
tents in which we were to sleep, by ones 
and twos, the big dining-tent, and the 
cook-tent. The third carried gasoline 
and incidentals. 

When in full action, we looked like a circus 
procession. 


Looking past the “sacred rock” into the dance-plaza, Walpi 
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r ten... grew more and more sparce. The San Francisco Mountains, 

always snow-capped, still dominated us, but the country was 

empty and unsettled. The road was still a road, however, lead- 
ing now through valleys, where we looked in vain for streams. 

We were the lead car, and our eyes were fixed ahead for 

the trucks. They meant food and houses and _ beds to 

us. If they went on, we went on; if they overturned, 

so did our plans. And they were traveling fast. 

At Tolchaco, a small trading-post on the bank of 

the Little Colorado, they were reported an hour 

ahead, and “ going to beat the band.” 

But for our immediate needs we did not 

require them. Fastened to the running- 

board of a rear car was luncheon, coffee 

and coffee-pots, the making of sand- 

wiches, a small sheet-iron stove. 

And, at last, having risen early, we 


The snake-dance is 
sometimes horrible, 
but never grotesque. 


On the front of each car somewhere there were fastened a - 
pick, a shovel, and a large water-bottle. 

Somehow, the preparations looked extremely businesslike and 
rather ominous. Also, it appeared that there was a divergence 
of opinion among the people of Flagstaff as to our chances for 
completing our itinerary. It seemed that, at certain places, 
there would probably be neither trail nor road, and that a 
traveler adrift in a boat at sea is in no worse case than the desert 
motorist whose machine runs out of gas a couple of hundred 
miles from civilization. 

The head of the family made a decision and acted on it im- 
mediately. He went somewhere and bought a compass. 

Sometime later, on the road, he consulted the compass. 

‘Where’s north, Bill?’’ he asked our driver, of whom, like the 
turquoise, more anon. 

“There,” said Bill, pointing. 
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“Funny,” the Head reflected. “This needle seems to point hart in 
at the front of the car.” hunting- 
Bill smiled. costume. 


“Pointing at the magneto,” he said laconically. 
he Head sat for a moment in rather depressed silence. Then 
he brightened. 
W ell, anyhow,” he observed, “we'll always know where the 
magneto is.”’ 
In an incredibly short time we had left Flagstaff behind us. 
€ trees which wood that beautifully located mountain town 
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halted on a level place and prepared for lunch. We set up the 
sheet-iron stove. We got out the coffee-pot and the cups, the 
paper napkins and the plates. We gathered wood, and then 

**Where’s the food?” some one inquired. 

Eight cars were frantically searched. Twenty-odd hearts 
sank. And remained sunk. For the food-box was on one of 
the trucks, and the trucks were going to beat the band. 

Now an Indian reservation of such size as the Navajo con- 
sists of a vast quantity of empty or almost empty territory 
surrounding Indian schools. The Indian school is to the reserva- 
tion what the stations are to a railroad, or an oasis is to the 
desert, or a good nose is to a plain face. Fifty or a hundred 
miles apart, they are little centers of civilization in the wilder- 
ness; they have wells and running water, neatness and order, 
the American tongue and American ingenuity. And if I do not 
believe that the immediate result of education for the Indian 
spells content for him under present conditions, I do know that 
out of the present transition stage will come, for the children 
of the present new generation, their chance to compete with the 
whites and survive. 

But these are post-facto thoughts. 
school at Leupp, somewhere ahead. Not that the term 
Leupp means anything, the school being Leupp. 

And the school just then meant two things to 

us. and two only: It meant the trucks and 
food, and it meant crossing the Little 
Colorado River. 

Now, my idea of crossin’ a river 
has generally been a bridge. I 
have done it on a horse and 
ina boat. But ina machine 
I prefer bridges. Indeed, 
my liking for bridges when 
I am in a car amounts to 
an obsession. It seemed, 
however, that there was 
no bridge over the Little 
Colorado at Leupp. 

The trucks were at 
Leupp. So was the 
river. So were we. 
And all of us gave every 
indication of remaining 
at Leupp. 

Save for a few sordid 
souls who insisted on 
talking about food, our 
eves and our attentions 
were centered on that 
reddish-brown, ugly, 
insignificant, and tre- 
mendous_ barrier, the 
river. Only the super- 
intendent of the Indian 
school was optimistic, 
and he had buildings 
to support him, and 
food, and he wasn’t 
going any place. 

Over a breadth of 
bed of some six hun- 
dred feet of fissured 
mud and sand, the river 
sent small trickles of 
water which wandered 
here and there, as if 
sceking the mother 
stream. But if they did 
not know where the 
mother stream was, we 
cid. It was hiding 
under the far bank, which was twenty feet high and extremely 
steep. Not that the mother stream was much, really. It was 
some thirty feet across and waist-deep in the center, but, with 
tie usual instinct of rivers, she had dug her channel abruptly. 
That is, one stepped off from the shallow into trouble at once. 
1 know. I did it. 

So, on Jordan’s stormy bank we stood, and cast a wistful eve, 
and two Indians rode up on horseback and seemed extremely 
pleased at our predicament, and a native policeman, in olive 
drab with turquoise earrings, bracelet. and rings. and wearing a 
Colt forty-five, came and sat on the bank and yawned. 


There was an Indian 
at’? 
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The head of the family cooking his supper 


But the school superintendent was both kindly and resourcefy] 
He sent to the school for a team, Indians, and ropes, while our 
drivers took off their shoes and socks and rolled up their trousers, 
Sometime I shall write an article about those drivers of ours 
their ability and cooperation, their courage and courtesy. But 
now we must get across the river. : 

The Ford had caught up with us, and was, as is the custom 
with Fords, selected for the first victim. Escorted by running 
men, it shot out on the mud, stuck, was dug out, stuck again 
again was rescued, and now made a flying leap at the stream! 
Suddenly we gave a loud wail. The Ford went forward smartly 
dipped, fell forward, buried its nose in the hole in the river bot. 
tom, and there remained, slowly drowning. There is nothing 
sadder than a drowning Ford. 

The Indians laughed. 

The trip was, we felt, over before it had begun. There were 
our eight big cars. There were our three mountainous trucks, 
True, there was a bridge at Winslow, twenty miles away, but 
we were mistakenly informed that it had washed out. And.the 
Little Colorado is one of those insignificant streams that bur- 


rows. like a prairie-dog, so that we crossed either at Leupp’ 


or Winslow or not at all. 
Came at last two Indian boys and a team of horses 
and crossed, and with them went that portion 
of the masculine half of the party which 
didn’t mind getting wet. In a short 
time, the Ford was seen to jerk and 
quiver. We stood breathless and 
waited. It moved; it advanced. 
Greeted with shouts, it went 
all the way in and then, 
slowly, all the way out. 
And more, it still lived. 
The sound of its beating 
pulse came across the 
river and revived us. 
We had now, on the 
, other side, two horses, 
two Indians, eight 
white men, and a Ford. 
Collectively, they rep- 
resented considerable 
power. We took a large 
car and sent it on. It 
repeated the Ford's 
performance save that 
it died harder and sank 
deeper. It required 
two hours, pulling by 
horse and Ford, push- 
ing by almost the en- 
tire male _ personnel, 
before it emerged, 
coated with mud, to 
. join the Indians, the 
horses, the policeman, 
and the panting Ford. 
And we had had no 
luncheon. True, the 
cook was there and the 
food was there, but 
nothing seemed to hap- 
pen. Later, we were to 
learn about Jimmy— 
that he was as patient 
as Job, as amiable as a 
human being can be 
. and live. And that he 
could cook. But he was 
not trained to cook for 
a circus. He was ac- 
customed to look for his pots and pans on a hook, and not among 
automobile tires and gasoline torches. Nor was he, either, accus- 
tomed to cooking for people who regarded each meal as possibly 
their last, owing to the uncertainties of vehicular traffic, and who 
therefore stocked up as do camels in the desert. We were almost 
forty people, and only Jimmy stood between us and hunger. 
But Jimmy was slow and, that first day, not quite sure of 
himself. At four o’clock, however, the coffee was ready and sand- 
wiches cut and spread, and across the stream, shoes and hose in 
one hand and food in the other, came the Banker to join that 
courageous group which had already (Continued on page 116) 
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y rep- 
lerable “Drop that light—or I'll shoot!” 
a large 
mn. It 
Ford’s 
Juul of adventure is to some men what love of women is Yeah!” hooted one of them. “But they tell me they love a 
quired to others. Peter (¢ abot was born with it. The earlier surveyor and his tripod so much down there that they can’t 
ing by Cabots had been ship-owners who sent fast clippers to __ resist handing him a through ticket to glory at sight.” 

push- the East Indies and to China. and who often went down “I’m a man of peace,” persisted Peter, “and . 
Peli to the sea in their ships—and sometimes down in them. This “Yes, you are!” ; 
naindle — spirit was Peter’s heritage. It took him out of the old “And, anyway, I got enough fighting in the Argonne to last 
verged, use in Beacon Street when he was but eight, and only the per- me the rest of my natural life,” he concluded inexorably. 
ud. sistence of a too presumptuous policeman prevented an admirable He believed it. He still believed it when he involved himself 
1s. the plan to span the world from being put into execution. It took him in Mendoza’s harebrained insurrection. He went into that, not 
emul “ of Harvard and across to France long before these United because he wanted to—so he assured himseli—but because a 
Roel states stirred and spoke, and then, when this weary old world “white man couldn’t stand aside and see a transplanted Hun and 
ad a telaxed to peace once more, it took him down into the most a lot of renegade Mexicans get away with it. If Von Heinrich, 
e, the troublous of the troublous states in the more or less sovereign who had seized Poco A Poca and established a little autocracy 
ind the state of Mexico, there, was given a chance to grow, heaven only knew how far the 
e but _ state, unnamed for obvious reasons, is larger than Ohio roots would run. Peter had not been in Mexico long, but one 
to hap- a ennsylvania combined, and surpasses them both in potential —_ does not have to stay many days before one is struck by the num- 
were to veal th. In its rank, steaming, unventilated jungles there are ber of Germans who have entrenched themselves there. 
“my rea trees five and six feet through, drugs and dyewoods, Or, rather, not Germans—not the Saxons, the Bavarians, and 
patient —— subtle oils. And in the bellies of the mountains, whose _ those others, who, in its final analysis, history may yet show to 
le ane “= ‘, crowned with eternal snows, soar higher than the Alps,are be as much the victims of a mad dream of power as were those 
“an be 0 be found silver and gold, copper and lead, tungsten and coal, © whom they were swept into battle against—but the imperialist, 
hat he — two and three together. ; unalterable, bred-in-the-bone Prussian Junkers, whom Peter, 
he was P me S professed interest was in this vast untapped reservoir like all those who fought, had learned to recognize as a race 
ook for ‘: the things man covets. Dined by friends before he left Bos- apart. 
vas ac- ri had tried to picture to them the treasure-house Mexico, Accordingly, though Von Heinrich’s presence in the city and 
among “hy oped as it should be, must prove to the world. But they | Mendoza’s in the field were technically none of his business, he 
-accus- ad ‘scofied. deserted his tripod and became, to use his own phrase, a first 
‘ossibly Pet ell it to the marines,” they had suggested. know you, assistant field-marshal and general balance-wheel-in-chief to 
nd who seg The next thing we'll hear is that you’ve mixed up in some — Mendoza. All of which was unquestionably rather fine of him, 
almost — revolution and been shot.” but hardly wise, for, by so allying himself, he put himself in a 
ger. : bee long, lean, and with that look about him of the man __ fair way of fulfilling the parting prophecy of his friends. 
sure of ed is born to life in the open—had grinned in the way which Even Peter began to wonder, before Mendoza’s so-called 
d sand- gave him more charm than any regularity of feature could have. | campaign was many days old, where he’d get off this trip. “It 
hose in = 7h os me,” he asserted amiably. “I’m a pioneer of looks,” he admitted, “like a flivver.” Then he grinned and 
in that Pha this trip. I carry not the sword but the surveyor’s — added, ‘With me running close second to Mendoza as chief nut.” 
ce 116) le In short, Mendoza, whom Peter had met and whom he be- 
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lieved in, was unques- 
tionably a patriot of 
the first water, but 
no soldier. A great, 
bearded man, the best 
type of the true Mexi- 
can aristocrat, he had 
pledged life and for- 
tune to his adven- 
ture. Beyond that, 
like the devout son 
of the Church he was, 
he put his faith in 
God. Strategy and 
the subterfuges by 
which battles are won 
he knew nothing of. 

They were en- 
camped, this night, in 
the patio of an aban- 
doned hacienda. The 
ancient walls were 
covered with mold; 
the grill-work balco- 
nies sagged. Where 
once a tinkling foun- 
tain had played, a 
great fire released 
soaring tongues of 
flame; myriads of 
sparks showered up- 
ward. The velvet sky 
was powdered with 
stars. A night of 
mystical charm and 
romance—but Peter 
was as oblivious to 
its poignant beauty 
as were the Mexicans 
who made merry 
about their camp- 
fire. 

The hacienda 
squatted at the base 
of a challenging 
mountain. Against | 
the black mass of 
this, like a scattering 
of jewels, lights of a 
city shone out bril- 
liantly. This was 
Poco A Poca, a moun- 
tain town so steeply 
built that the narrow 
streets often became 
stairs of rock. Be- 
yond, and higher still, 
were lesser lights and 
a great glow. These 
marked the position 
of an ancient silver 
mine which had been paying since the days of Drake. 

From the mine to the nearest railroad was a three days’ 
journey. The only thoroughfare lay down through Poco A Poca, 
and through that town, perforce, passed the mule-team trains, 
heavily laden with treasure, from which Von Heinrich took his 
toll. The management of the mines, with Mexican passivity, had 
always, through the centuries, paid tribute to whatever usurper 
held the city. That Von Heinrich had chosen well with an eye 
to revenue Peter had known all along; that he had chosen better 
still, with an eye to defense, was now being brought home to 
him. 

Even the optimism of his vears was not proof against this, 
his first sight of the city. “Only a madman would think 
of trying to take it by direct assault,” he mused. ‘We haven’t 
a chance 

The thought broke there as Mendoza joined him. 

“ Amigo,” said Mendoza, “vou are thoughtful to-night.” 

Peter hesitated. Then, deciding he might as well let Mendoza 
have it undiluted, he said bluntly: 

“I’m thinking that our only chance lies in springing a surprise 
of some sort. And that’’—he gestured toward the camp-fire— 


Even when she saw the guard, still lying prostrate, she said nothing, though her eyes 


didn't break his jaw, but outside 


“spoils any chance of that. It is visible from the city, of 


” 


course 
“That is well!’ exclaimed Mendoza. “The old fox knows that Th 
the avengers are at hand. His heart fills with fear. To-night, F into ; 
his sleep will be troubled.” cease 
Peter doubted that mightily. : id 
“TI only hope,” he retorted grimly, “that he’ll think it’s a “p 
mule-train team camping here for the night, waiting until day- 8 
light comes before making the ascent.” Me 
“But vou forget,” Mendoza reminded him, “that the mule- Bigreat 
team train is not due back until to-morrow night. By then we | 
will hold the city!” agent 
“T’ll say we won’t,” said Peter—but to himself. : And | 
They stood there, Mendoza untroubled, indulging his fatal Jsucce. 
propensity for letting his hopes unseat his judgment, Peter won- g@good | 
dering if there wasn’t some way out. His thoughts ran round like #fyou.” 


a squirrel ina cage. Mendoza’s ragged legion, relaxing about their Pet 
fire, were listening to one of their number singing some old folk- @Heinr 
song and accompanying himself on the mandolin. The singer had Mend 
a tenor voice of rare beauty; it filled the night with romance @&new 
dealing with the loves and battles of some Mexican bandit. 
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went swiftly to Peter. 


“Not dead—only sleeping.’ he explained. 
of that, he's all right.” 


“Tn the load of henequen he hid himself. 
Through the night it bore him 
Into the stronghold of his enemies——”’ 


. Thus, roughly translated, ran the burden of what developed 
!to an amorous, particularly daring adventure. But Peter had 
ceased to listen. 

Boy, howdy!" he exclaimed. ‘Why not?” 

“Pardon?” " Mendoza was looking at him expectantly. 

Listen: said Peter: “I’ve got a scheme——” 

Mendoza listened. As Peter finished, he swept him into his 
great arms. 


Wie art revealed,” he exclaimed fervently, “as the true 
And ve eaven! That is a God-sent inspiration. I salute you!”’ 
Peter could escape, he did—on_ both cheeks. “The 
ee Gol our cause,” Mendoza went on, “‘is now assured. The 
con od in heaven who watches over our campaign will reward 
ae, would have been more reassured had he felt certain Von 
‘or Was planning no surprises. Long after he had bade 
ae good night, he lay awake, looking up at the stars. He 

€W very well that he was the only person awake in camp. At 
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last, unable to conquer 
his sleeplessness, he 
rose and passed, un- 
challenged, out of the 
patio. 

The Campino Real 
—the old king’s high- 
way—was but a few 
hundred feet distant. 
He went out there and 
stood ankle-deep in 
the ancient dust 
through which, in 
other years, the san- 
daled, corded, brown- 
robed sons of St. Fran- 
cis had trudged. The 
lights of Poco A Poca 
were dying out, 
though a few glowed. 
All was well, after 
all 


He stopped short 
and caught his breath. 
There was movement 
in the road just ahead; 
he sensed it rather 
than saw it. He 
reached for his auto- 
matic; a voice spoke 
out in the dark. Then, 
blindingly, the glare of 
a pocket search-light 
fell full upon him. 

“Drop that light— 
or I'll shoot!” 

Startled, he spoke in 
English, without real- 
izing it. The light 
wavered, but did not 
fall. 

“T mean it!” he 
added crisply. 

‘“‘Please don’t be so 
impulsive,”’ suggested 
a fresh contralto voice. 
“Tf this particular 
jungle happens to be- 
long to you, I'll proffer 
apologies and pay the 
damages—if there are 
any. I’monly collect- 
ing moths, you know.” 

A girl! An Ameri- 
can girl, slim, breeched 
and booted—he real- 
ized that much then— 
prowling about the 
Campino Real at mid- 
night, accompanied 
by peons! The light 
that still plaved upon him must have revealed his utter amaze- 
ment, for she laughed—deliciously. 

“Please say something,” she added. ‘‘The suspense is terri- 
ble.” If she really thought so, however, her voice belied her. 

Peter came to. 

“What are you doing here?’”’ he demanded. 

“T just told you—collecting moths. Or perhaps you call them 
butterflies. Most people do. Come here, and I'll show you 
some.” Peter hesitated ever so briefly. ‘Don’t be afraid,” she 
flashed at him; ‘‘we’re not armed.” After that, not even a nest 
of machine guns could have stopped Peter. ‘‘ Thanks,” she 
acknowledged, and turning to the peon who held the light, 
reached out her hand for it. 

The light, for a brief instant, illumined her face. Peter’s 
instant thought was that it matched her voice. A little mocking 
and much amused, it had a quality that lifted it above mere 
prettiness—a quality that suggested self-reliance and decision 
and which shone in her alert and laughter-lighted eyes. She was 
as tanned as he, and her soft dusky hair had been bobbed, not 
as a fad but for greater efficiency. The bobbing, however, de- 
tracted nothing from the charm of her small, shapely head. 
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So much Peter gathered all in a fraction of a second. As for 
the girl, she was not unconscious of his scrutiny. 

“The man,” she said softly, “has forgotten me. 
haven't vou, Peter Cabot?” 

“Forgotten you!” exclaimed Peter inanely. 

“Completely,” she assured him; “ which is unforgivable. But, 
then, the only reason I remember you was that your hair would 
never stay slicked down.” She glanced at him. ‘It’s as red and 
as unruly as ever—isn’t it?’? Peter was beyond words, how- 
ever, and so she went on mercilessly: “And you hated dancing- 
school and glowered at your partners. I was only eight and in the 
junior class, so you never even noticed me—but I used to watch 
you and you made a deep impression on my plastic mind.” 

*Then—you are from Boston?”’ 

“Yes. Isn’t the world small, after all?’”? she mocked. “I’m 
Priscilla Amory—Professor Amory’s daughter. You must 
remember 

remember it now!” 
Dick Sturgis 

“Spare my blushes,” she murmured. 

Peter grinned. 

“T remember perfectly what you said, even. ‘I told you,’ you 
said to him, ‘that if you didn’t stop teasing me, I’d hit you. And 
I will.’ And,” concluded Peter reminiscently, “‘you did. I 
always thought that was awfully spunky of you.” The swift 
glance she gave him seemed shy all at once, and she did not 
speak. “But what,” he demanded, after a moment of silence, 
you doing “g 

“T’ve already told you,” she flashed at him. 
moths.” 

in Mexico?” he protested. 

“You sound just like aunt Patience Amory. 
Why not?” Peter hesitated, seeking for words. 
“Tf you are thinking,” she broke in, “that it is 
dangerous, and trying to convince me 
so, please don’t bother. The Mexicans, 
man, woman, and child, are scared blue 
of me. They think I’m a_ witch— 
because I collect moths and bugs, you 
know.” Amusement 
flashed anew in her lus- 
trous, lovely eves as she 
caught expression. 
“They think I use them 
for a charm,” she explained. 
“These men’’—she nodded 
toward her escort—‘‘ come 
only because they dare not 
refuse. They are afraid 
I'l] put some evil spell on 
them if they don’t. And 
besides,” she added, light- 
lv, “aunt Patience Amory 
is with me.” 

“Here? With you? In 
Mexico?” 

Priscilla nodded. 

“She forbade me to 
come, and I forbade her to 
come, but we both refused 
to obey. I gathered from 
what she said that it had 
been her lifelong hope that 
she would die in her own 
bed, but as it plainly had 
become her duty to her 
only brother’s child—” 
Her voice and eyes became 
grave. “Father died’”’— 
her voice broke ever so 
slightly—“last year. He 
and I had planned to take this trip 
together, and I—I felt as if I must 
come. And that’s the whole story— 
except that we’re here—or, rather, up 
in Poco A Poca.” 

The last few moments had wiped 
from Peter’s mind wars and rumors 
of wars. Her reference to Poco A 
Poca brought him back, horrified. 

“But you can’t stay here!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘It’s not safe.” 


You have; 


exclaimed Peter. ‘‘ You fought with 


“T’m collecting 


across the table. 


Von Heinrich thrust an army automatic 


“Yours, he explained. 
“I am returning it to you now that every- 
thing is so nicely settled.” 


Priscilla, however, was no longer listening. Her eyes had 
wandered to the tree before which they stood. Coated with some 
strange substance, it was besieged by beetles, bugs, ants, and 
butterilies. 

“Quick!”? she commanded, in Spanish. 

One of her escort handed her a box. She, with swift, sure skill, 
captured a huge butterfly—its wings must have spread at least 
nine inches—and dropped it into this. Peter realized she had 
forgotten him. She worked on, systematically taking the speci- 
mens she wished, while the two Mexicans, evidently trained to 
these night sorties, seemed to anticipate her wants. At last 
she stepped back. 

“A good night’s haul,” she murmured absently, her eyes stil] 
preoccupied. Then, as she caught sight of Peter, she added: 
“Why—I'd utterly forgotten you. And’’—she glanced at the 
luminous face of her unfeminine wrist-watch—“ time as well. 
Aunt Patience will be having what she calls ‘conniption fits.’” 

Peter could manage no smile to match hers; his concern was 
too deep. 

“Promise me you'll leave Poco A Poca at once—to-day,” he 
said soberly. 

“Why?” 

Peter hesitated—the Mexicans were eying him intently. 

‘**Do they understand English?”’ he asked. 

don’t think so.” 

Peter dared not risk it. 

“Listen,” he said: “They won’t understand, anyway, but 
you will. ‘There'll be a hot time in the old town to-night.’ ” 

Her eyes glowed. 

“Really!” she exclaimed. ‘I wouldn’t miss it for anything.” 

“You must go,” he persisted. ‘ You haven’t the slightest idea 
what it means when these Mexicans run loose.” 

“T live in an old hacienda that’s built like a for- 
tress,” she told him. ‘‘ And you forget aunt Patience.” 

‘Please don’t joke,” he pleaded; ‘‘it’s too serious.” 

Priscilla was not to be impressed, however. 

“Tf you think she is nothing,” she went on, in the 
same light tone, “you ought to hear her tell about 
an early ancestress of ours who put to flight a band 
of marauding Indians.” 

Peter refused to be diverted. He wished he might 
shake her out of her smiling serenity—physically 
shake her if nothing.short of that would suffice. The 
realization of what would happen in Poco A Poca 
should his stratagem succeed and Mendoza’s men 
run loose appalled him. 

Priscilla, however, merely looked the more amused. 

“You glower at me,” she 
assured him, “just as you used 
to glower at your poor part- 
ners at dancing-school. AndI 
was going to ask you to call 
when you came to Poco—”" 

call,” he promised 
grimly, “the minute I get 
there.” 

Priscilla’s smile flashed 
anew. 

“Aunt Patience,” she said 
demurely, “will be delighted 
to see you.”’ She offered him 
her hand. “Good night,” she 
said. 

“I’m going along a ways with 
you.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t! It isn’t safe, 
is it?” 

It wasn’t, and not only in the 
way she meant. But, nevertheless, 
Peter—Peter who believed mar- 
riage was a bird-cage and sus- 
pected that he was no canary— 
must. 

The Mexicans fell behind, and 
Peter walked beside her. The cold 
wind that swept down from the 
mountain, harbinger of approach- 
ing dawn, raised the dust until it 
filled their nostrils. But of these 
things they were oblivious. They 
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ee ar had gone not a mile before he believed implicitly that she 

nd suena age from other girls as gold differs from brass. As for Pris- 

nary oe she remembered that there always had been something 
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rd, and a revolution —— 

“he cold She stopped short. 

‘om the ou mustn’t come a step further,’ she commanded. 

proach- fy, p+ art that she was right. He had already come further 

until it “aan ISC retion would approve. -So he stopped, his eyes on her. 
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Peter and his captors passed within the hoary old walls of the city. As they went through the narrow streets, 
Von Heinrich's men no longer straggled, but stepped along smartly. 


ever been out so late.’’ She offered her hand as she added, 
‘Good night—and good luck, Peter Cabot.”’ 

This time, he took it, holding it rather longer than he knew— 
but not longer than she knew. He stood and watched her dis- 
solve into the murk of that darkest hour before dawn, and then, 
turning, strode along swiftly, not alone because haste was urgent 
as because strange mixed emotions sought physical outlet. 
His head was in the clouds, and such wits as he should have had 
about him nowhere. The only solace he had to offer himself for 
what shortly happened was that it served him right. He had 
walked into his captors’ arms, believing them Mendoza’s men. 

So it was that the sun, shooting up over the distant horizon, 
discovered him on his way to Poco A Poca, not as a conqueror 
but as a prisoner, with his arms ignominiously bound. From 
the jungle came myriads of insects which, apparently ignoring 
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the dusty troop that straggled along behind, concentrated upon 
Peter. 

“They seem,” he thought, “to prefer white meat.” 

The morning air was marvelously clear. Above the city, 
buzzards wheeled ceaselessly. And as ceaselessly Peter and his 
captors climbed until they passed within the hoary old walls of 
the city. As they went through the narrow streets, flanked 
by ‘dobe and stucco buildings that looked like colorful pastels. 
Von Heinrich’s men no longer straggled, but stepped along 
smartly, conscious, perhaps, not only of their proximity to the 
all-seeing eve of their master but of other eves, admiringly 
turned toward them from under idealizing mantillas. The passing 
of Peter plainly added a pleasurable little thrill of excitement to 
the morning, and word of his coming sped ahead, so that when the 
plaza was reached, it was well filled. 

“This,” groaned Peter inwardly, “is worse than being shot at 
dawn. I feel like a circus parade, only more so.” 

The ordeal was brief, however. The most imposing structure 
facing upon the plaza proved to be Von Heinrich’s headquarters. 
The tunnel-like entrance gave access to a great patio with stone 
flagging. Here Peter was held fora time. The comparative cool- 
ness was refreshing, and Peter relaxed a little. The patio was full 
of Von Heinrich’s men; he was studying them when a sudden out- 
burst from the house distracted his attention. A woman was 
speaking in Spanish passionately and tempestuously, and so 
swiftly that Peter could not follow what she said. A man’s voice 
interrupted, guttural and explosive, and then a door slammed. 

An instant later, a girl, Oriental in coloring but exotically 
beautiful, stepped out onto the balcony over his head. Looking 
up. he saw the rise and fall of her bosom, and he saw, too, that 
her hands were tightly clenched. Her face wore the expression 
of an avenging fury. 

Before Peter could enlarge on that impression, a guard ap- 
peared and he was conducted within, to face Von Heinrich. The 
Prussian was at breakfast. He was a huge man, with massive 
shoulders and square-hewn head. His mustache, iron-gray as 
his_ bristling pompadour, still preserved the aggressively up- 
lifted ends once so much a fashion among his kind. He looked 
at Peter searchingly, and then he smiled in a wolfish way. 

“T’ve heard of you,” he said, in excellent English. ‘* You're 
with Mendoza.’ Peter said nothing. “Tm afraid,” Von 
Heinrich went on, “that vou have not breakfasted yet, and I’m 
equally afraid that I can’t invite you to join me—as I might 
have if your sympathies had been more wisely placed in the 
beginning.”’ The old Prussian trick, thought Peter, of baiting 
aprisoner. “Or,’’ Von Heinrich continued, ‘“‘as I still may 
if you prove amenable.” 

Peter suddenly saw light. 

“1,” he said, *‘am afraid I shall not breakfast,” 

Von Heinrich waved a great hand. 

“Why be foolish?”’ he suggested. ‘There are no reasons why 
Mendoza should claim vour unfaltering allegiance, and it would 
amuse me to know what that madman plans.” 

“I’m afraid there are several reasons,” interposed Peter. 

Von Heinrich smiled again. 

‘Have it your own way,” he observed. ‘‘But I suppose you 
know the custom of the country. Do you insist upon a formal 
court martial, or will you take my word for it, as between gen- 
tlemen, that you will be shot? That will save us both time and 
trouble.” 

“Tl take your word for it,’’ Peter assured him. 

“Thank you,” acknowledged Von Heinrich. ‘‘If there are any 
letters you care to write, I'll see that they are forwarded.” 

Peter doubted that mightily. : 

“There are none,”’ he said. 

“Then Ill bid you good morning,” said Von Heinrich. He 
turned and, with instant change of manner, sharply addressed 
Peter’s guard in Spanish. 

“I hold you responsible for the prisoner’s safe-keeping.”’ 

‘Short and sweet,” thought Peter. “All set for the final act— 
but when do I get shot? That’s rather important to me.” 

Nevertheless, he would not give Von Heinrich the satisfaction 
of hisasking. And so he found himself escorted back through the 
plaza, and from there to the ancient city prison. Here, his arms, 
numb from their bonds, were at last released, and he was locked 
in a cell and left to seli-communion. 

The one window, to which his eyes turned, was not only 
barred but too small to admit the passage of his body, even if 
he could remove the bars. He considered the cell door. 

“Lock built back in the sixteenth century probably,” he 
decided. ** But a tot of good that does me. I might force it—but 
what then?” 


The cell door creaked and swung on its hinges. A guard, suk} 
len, dark-faced, and wary-eyed, came in, bearing bread and water ° 

“Much obliged,” said Peter. “But where are the digestiys tig 
tablets that should accompany such a lavish repast?” yt 

The guard merely grunted and departed. Peter took up thal ‘ 
bread and examined it curiously. ; 

“Here’s a notable instance,” he announced, apostrophizing the 
four walls which held him prisoner, ‘‘ where half a loaf is 
than a whole.” 

Nevertheless, he ate and drank and was refreshed. Then, stim 
squatting on the ancient stone floor—he would not have sat @iaam 
the pallet for anything—he decided that it was undoubtedy aay 
hundred and ten outside in the sun and not less than a hundrega 
and twenty inside. ( 

“Apparently I’m to be done brown and then shot,” he de xs 
cided. ‘Only, I wish somebody would come in now and then 
and baste me.” 

Thus Peter, who should have been preparing his soul to megf 
its Maker, indulged a deplorable propensity for humor. Perhap§ 
it was better so. Anyway, he had never been executed yet, andj 
in spite of overwhelming ‘evidence that he was about to be, clung 
to the precedent with the optimism of his years. He did nog 
think of home and mother, because he had had no home to spealil , 
of during the last few years and because his mother had dieg@ 
when he was three. He did think of Priscilla persistently, bug 
as often as the vivid picture of her came to mind, he resolutely 
evicted it. He could not bear, somehow, to think of her ing 
present ignominious plight. ; 

“When I'm dead, I may be a hero for whom a tear or im 
will drop,” he assured himself, “But while I’m alive, ’ma 
boob—and it is to laugh.” He produced a handkerchief 
mopped his face and neck. ‘Boy, howdy, but it’s hot here. 

And so it was. The sun, soaring toward the zenith, was gra 
the city, which was preparing for its daily siesta. An irresistibi 
sleepiness assailed Peter. Finally, he stretched out on the 
damp floor and, with his arm under his head, went isn 
sleep. 

When he awoke, the cell was shrouded in murk. “Either#l 
have forgotten me, which isn’t likely,”’ he thought, as conse 
ness flowed back upon him, “‘or else target-practise is post 
until to-morrow morning.” 

Nevertheless, the creaking of the cell door at that “— } 
brought him to his feet, and, in spite of himself, he had a 
ening of the throat and a quickening of the pulse. A swift vision 
of adobe wall can shake the staunchest some. Perhaps it wall 
as dark outside as he had assumed. There might still be ting 
enough before sunset 

aS ve just heard,”’ announced a fresh contralto voice, “ee 
you’re here.’’ The cell door had creaked shut; they were along 
Or else, as Peter half believed at that moment, he was dreaniiiia 
“How,” she went on, “did it happen? That they got youg 
mean. 

Eyes, accustomed now to the murk, added their testimony 
the evidence of his ears. She was there. In some miractilill 
fashion, she had managed it. Peter pulled himself together, 

‘How did you get in here?” he demanded. 

Though he could not see her, save dimly, he knew she 
smiling. The lilt in her voice told him that. 

“You forget that I’m a witch and can work spells.” : 

“You mean the guards let you walk in?” Peter could 7 
believe this. 

“Oh, I just fluttered a piece of paper under their noses. 7 
were afraid to touch it—or me—and assumed that it was a pa 
as I hoped they would. I imagine they’re crossing themsel 
yet.” 

The memory of her strategy plainly amused her, but 
was aghast. 

“When 


sooner you go the better,” 
Heinrich gets wind of this——”’ ae. 
‘Please don’t be silly,” she cut in. ‘Why lose valuable ti BG J 
arguing about that when we ought to be planning. There DU 
be some way out.” 
“There isn’t,” he declared positively. Although he believal 
implicitly that while there’s life there’s hope, he refused to hq 
her mixed up in this game. 
“Tf I were a man,” she commented, “I simply wouldn’t @ 
up. I'd do something.” 

murmured Peter, ‘is good.” 

The swift tropical night had fallen; the cell was pitch-di 
now. He could no longer see her face, but the sense of b 
nearness filled him exquisitely, even while fear for her tortul™ 
him. Before she could speak, he went on (Continued ‘on page 1% 
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lusty troop that straggled along behind, concentrated upon 
‘They seem.” he thought, prefer white meat.” 

Phe morning air was marvelously clear. Above the city, 
buzzards wheeled ceaselessly. And as ceaselessly Peter and his 
captors climbed until they passed within the hoary old walls of 
the city. As they went through the narrow streets, flanked 
by “debe and stucco buildings that looked like colorful pastels. 
Von Heinrich’s men no longer straggled, but stepped along 
smartly, conscious, perhaps. not only of their proximity to the 
all-seceing eve of their master but of other eves, admiringly 
turned toward them from under idealizing mantillas. The passing 
of Peter plainly added a pleasurable little thrill of excitement to 
the morning, and word of his coming sped ahead, so that when the 
plaza was reached, it was well filled. 


This.” groaned Peter inwardly, “is worse than being shot at 
dawn. I feel jike a circus parade, only more so.” 


The ordeal was brief, however. The most imposing structure 
facing upon the plaza proved to be Von Heinrich’s headquarters. 
The tunnel-like entrance gave access to a great patio with stone 
flagging. Here Peter was ‘hel jforatime. The comparative cool- 
ness was refreshing, and Peter relaxed a little. The patio was full 
of Von Heinrich’s men; he was studying them when a sudden out- 
burst from the house distracted his attention. A woman was 
speaking in Spanish passionately and tempestuously, and so 
swiftly that Peter could not follow what she said. A man’s voice 
interrupted, guttural and explosive, and then a door slammed. 

An instant later, a girl, Oriental in coloring but exotically 
beautiful, stepped out onto the balcony over his head. Looking 
up. he saw the rise and fall of her bosom, and he saw, too, that 
her hands were tightly clenched. Her face wore the expression 
of an avenging fury. 

Before Peter could enlarge on that impression, a guard ap- 
peared and he was conducted within, to face Von Heinrich. The 
Prussian was at breakfast. He was a huge man, with massive 
shoulders and square-hewn head. His mustache, iron-gray as 
his bristling pompadour, still preserved the aggressively up- 
lifted ends once so much a fashion among his kind. He looked 
at Peter searchingly, and thea he smiled in a wolfish way. 

‘Tve heard of vou.” he said, in excellent English. ** You're 
with Mendoza.” Peter said nothing. “Pm afraid,” Von 
Heinrich went on, “that vou have not breaktasted vet, and Pm 
equally afraid that [can’t invite you to join me—as | might 
have if your sympathies had been more wisely placed in the 


beginning.” “The old Prussian trick, thought Peter, of baiting 
aprisoner. “Or.” Von Heinrich continued, still may 


if vou prove amenable.” 

Peter suddenly saw light. 

“he said. “tam atraid I shall not breakfast,” 

Von Heinrich waved a great hand. 

‘Why be foolish?” he suggested. ** There are no reasons why 
Mendoza should claim vour unfaltering allegiance, and it would 
amuse me to know what that madman plans.” 

‘I’m afraid there are several reasons,” interposed Peter. 

Von Heinrich smiled again. 

* Have it your own way.” he observed. 
know the custom of the country. 
court martial, or will vou take my word for it, as between gen- 
tlhemen. that vou will be shot?) That will save us both time and 
trouble.” 

“Pll take vour word for it,” Peter assured him. 
‘Thank vou.” acknowledged Von Heinrich. If there 
letters you care to write. Pll see that they are forwarded.” 

Peter doubted that mightily. 

‘There are none,” he said. 

“Then Vil bid vou good morning,” said Von Heinrich. He 
turned and. with instant change of manner, sharply addressed 
Peter's guard in Spanish. 

hold you responsible for the prisoner's safe-keeping.” 

“Short and sweet.” thought Peter. *t All set for the final act 
but when do I get shot?) That's rather important to me.” 

Nevertheless, he would not give Von Heinrich the satisfaction 
of hisasking. And so he found himself escorted back through the 
plaza. and from there to the ancient city prison. Here, his arms, 
numb from their bonds, were at last released, and he was locked 
ina cell and left to self-communion. 

Phe one window, to which his eves turned, was not only 
barred but too smail to admit the passage of his body, even if 
he could remove the bars. He considered the cell door. 

‘Lock built back in the sixteenth century probably,” he 
decided. “But alot of good that does me. J might force it—but 
what the 
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The cell door creaked and swung on its hinges. 
len, dark-faced. and wary-eved, came in, bearing bread and water" 

* Much obliged,” said Peter. “But where are the digestive 
tablets that should accompany such a lavish repast?” 

Phe guard merely grunted and departed. Peter took up the 
bread and examined it curiously. i 

“Here's a notable instance,” he announced, apostrophizing the 
four walls which held him prisoner, ** where half a loaf is better 
than a whole.” 

Nevertheless, he ate and drank and was refreshed. ‘Then, stil B 
squatting on the ancient stone floor—he would not have sat on 
the pallet for anything—he decided that it was undoubtedly a 
hundred and ten outside in the sun and not less than a hundred 
and twenty inside. 

“Apparently I’m to be done brown and then shot,” 
cided. “Only. 
and baste me.” 

Thus Peter. who should have been preparing his soul to meet 
its Maker, indulged a deplorable propensity for humor. Perhaps 
it was better so. Anyway, he had never been executed yet, and, 
in spite of overwhelming evidence that he was about to be, clung 
to the precedent with the optimism of his vears. He did not 
think of home and mother, because he had had no home to speak 
of during the last few vears and because his mother had died 
when he was three. He did think of Priscilla persistently, but 
as often as the vivid picture of her came to mind, he resolutely 
evicted it. He could not bear, somchow, to think of her in his 
present ignominious plight. 

“When I'm dead, I may be a hero for whom a tear or two 
will drop,”’ he assured himself. ‘* But while I’m alive, I’m a plait 
boob—and it is to laugh.” He produced a handkerchief and 
mopped his face and neck. *‘ Boy, howdy, but it’s hot here.” 

And so it was. The sun, soaring toward the zenith, was grilling 
the city, which was preparing for its daily siesta. An irresistible 
sleepiness assailed Peter. Finally, he stretched out on the colg 
damp floor and, with his arm under his head, went instantly @ 
sleep. 

When he awoke, the cell was shrouded in murk. “ Either they 
have forgotten me, which isn’t likely,”” he thought, as consciowg 
ness flowed back upon him, “or else target-practise is postpongill 
until to-morrow morning.” : 

Nevertheless, the creaking of the cell door at that moment 
brought him to his feet, and, in spite of himself, he had a tight 
ening of the throat and a quickening of the pulse. A swift visidi 
of adobe wall can shake the staunchest some. Perhaps it wast 
as dark outside as he had assumed. ‘There might still be time 
enough before sunset — 

‘I've just heard,” announced a fresh contralto voice, “that 
you're here.” The cell door had creaked shut; they were along 
Or else. as Peter half believed at that moment, he was dreaming 
“How.” she went en, “did it happen? That they got you, a 
mean.” 

Eyes, accustomed now to the murk, added their testimony @ 
the evidence of his ears. She was there. In some miraculoti 
fashion, she had managed it. Peter pulled himself together. 

“How did vou get in here?” he demanded. 

Though he could not see her, save dimly, he knew she vil 
smiling. The lilt in her voice told him that. 

“You forget that I’m a witch and can work spells.” 

“You mean the guards let you walk in?’ Peter could n@ 
believe this. 

“Oh. I just fluttered a piece of paper under their noses. The 
were afraid to touch it—or me—and assumed that it was a pasy 
as I hoped they would. I imagine they’re crossing themselv@ 
yet.” 


A guard, sul- 


he de- 
I wish somebody would come in now and then 


The memory of her strategy plainly amused her, but Pete 
was aghast. 

“The sooner vou go the better,” 
Heinrich gets wind of this—— 

“Please don’t be silly,” she cut in. “Why lose 
arguing about that when we ought to be planning. 
be some way out.” 

“There isn’t,” he declared positively. Although he belie 
implicitly that while there’s life there’s hope, he refused to 
her mixed up in this game. 

“If I were a man,” she commented, 
up. I'd do something.” 

**Something,’’? murmured Peter, ‘is good.’ 

The swift tropical night had the was pitch- -da 
now. He could no longer see her face, but the sense of hel ie 
nearness filled him exquisitely, even while fear for her tortur@ tz 
him. Before she could speak, he went on (Continued “on page UM 
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Lowerie asked her 
questions just to 

watch her as she an- 

swered, and thought 

that, in that faded 
blue-print dress, she 

was one of the pret- 

tiest things he had ever seen 


Not 


‘es 


Marrying Man 


This is the story of a 


Love is usually blind, but not always. 
girl who knew 
wholly happy. 


T would seem that Fate had played its meanest trick on 
Lizbeth Pardee, so unworldly, staunch, and sweet, when it 
threw a man like Lowerie across her path and made her 
care for him. For he was not only an alien to her part of 

the country in the first conception of the word—he was an alien 
In temperament and in code of living as well; he informed her 
early in the game that he was not a “marrying man.” 

A popular conception is that, in the inland agricultural com- 
munities, existence plods along in a way not savoring especially 
of drama. Belleville and its environs certainly seem prosaic 
enough; vet once, for four days, here were played out at least 
two tense and curious situations: Aunt Libbie Pardee, out in her 
neat little farmhouse, nursing the man who had set the neighbor- 
hood’s tongue wagging about her niece, and Lizbeth, fled to a 
shunned cottage on the village outskirts and learning strange 
lessons in life’s wisdom from a solitary, embittered old woman. 
Even had Belleville known the true inwardness of it all—which 
it didn’t it would still doubtless have been shocked for a time; 
It liked and respected the Pardees, but Lowerie was the kind 
you had to mistrust, and as for the old woman whom Lizbeth 
oe “Aunt Hester,” most of the villagers avoided addressing 

er at all. 

Lizbeth was an orphan; with her spinster aunt she lived 
fregilly but contentedly enough on the small tract which was all 
that remained of the rolling acres her great-grandfather had 


that the man she loved would not make her 
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bought from the Indians. She was the prettiest girl in the 
neighborhood, and all but engaged, that summer she was twenty- 
two, to Joe Sheppers who, with his section and a quarter of 
wheat land, was certainly a man worth marrying. Then, fol- 
lowing the harvest, came Lowerie, handsome and having ‘‘a 
way with him,” but a stranger, a rover, and with an upsetting 
creed of life. You would have thought that, secing how good 
and sweet and happy she was, he would have let Lizbeth alone— 
he wasn’t a deliberate villain; but, you see, he was intrigued, 
marvelously soothed and refreshed, too, by that feeling which 
like a strange bird had flown into the garden of his restless heart. 

He had made her acquaintance, though unconventionally, 
quite plausibly enough. It was the time of vear the shrill siren of 
the threshing-machine sounds its strident challenge among yel- 
low, rippling fields, when clouds of dust rise and swirl from the 
chaff driven out of the grain, when the raucous yelling of the 
‘*crews”’ are heard as if defying the dust and the heat. Lowerie, 
who was working at the Sheppers’ place, had gone to the village . 
on an errand, and, coming back, had seen Lizbeth in her yard 
and asked for a drink of water. 

Because she was so pretty to look at, he didn’t hurry off after 
getting his drink, but pretended an interest in the beehives at 
which she was working. Lowerie asked her questions just to 
watch her as she answered, and thought that, in that faded blue- 
print dress, she was one of the prettiest things he had ever seen. 
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Lowerie asked her 
questions just to 

watch her as she an- 

swered, and thought 

that, in that faded 
blue-print dress, she 

was one of the pret- 

tiest things he had ever seen. 


Marrying 


Love is usually blind, but not always. 
girl who knew that the man she loved would not make her 
wholly happy. It ts out of the experience of thousands of women. M. 


T would seem that Fate had played its meanest trick on 
Lizbeth Pardee, so unworldly, staunch, and sweet, when it 
threw a man like Lowerie across her path and made her 
care for him. For he was not only an alien to her part of 

the country in the first conception of the word—he was an alien 
in temperament and in code of living as well; he informed her 
early in the game that he was not a ‘‘marrying man.” 

A popular conception is that, in the inland agricultural com- 
munities, existence plods along in a way not savoring especially 
of drama. Belleville and its environs certainly seem prosaic 
enough; yet once, for four days, here were played out at least 
two tense and curious situations: Aunt Libbie Pardee, out in her 
neat little farmhouse, nursing the man who had set the neighbor- 
hood’s tongue wagging about her niece, and Lizbeth, fled to a 
shunned cottage on the village outskirts and learning strange 
€ssons in life’s wisdom from a solitary, embittered old woman. 
Even had Belleville known the true inwardness of it all—which 
it didn’t—it would still doubtless have been shocked for a time; 
it liked and respected the Pardees, but Lowerie was the kind 
you had to mistrust, and as for the old woman whom Lizbeth 
ged aaa Hester,” most of the villagers avoided addressing 

T at all. 

Lizbeth was an orphan; with her spinster aunt she lived 
Tugilly but contentedly enough on the small tract which was all 
that remained of the rolling acres her great-grandfather had 
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bought from the Indians. She was the prettiest girl in the 
neighborhood, and all but engaged, that summer she was twenty- 
two, to Joe Sheppers who, with his section and a quarter of 
wheat land, was certainly a man worth marrying. Then, fol- 
lowing the harvest, came Lowerie, handsome and having ‘‘a 
way with him,” but a stranger, a rover, and with an upsetting 
creed of life. You would have thought that, seeing how good 
and sweet and happy she was, he would have let Lizbeth alone— 
he wasn’t a deliberate villain; but, you see, he was intrigued, 
marvelously soothed and refreshed, too, by that feeling which 
like a strange bird had flown into the garden of his restless heart. 

He had made her acquaintance, though unconventionally, 
quite plausibly enough. It was the time of year the shrill siren of 
the threshing-machine sounds its strident challenge among yel- 
low, rippling fields, when clouds of dust rise and swirl from the 
chaff driven out of the grain, when the raucous yelling of the 
“crews” are heard as if defying the dust and the heat. Lowerie, 
who was working at the Sheppers’ place, had gone to the village . 
on an errand, and, coming back, had seen Lizbeth in her yard 
and asked for a drink of water. 

Because she ‘was so pretty to look at, he didn’t hurry off after 
getting his drink, but pretended an interest in the beehives at 
which she was working. Lowerie asked her questions just to 
watch her as she answered, and thought that, in that faded blue- 
print dress, she was one of the prettiest things he had ever seen. 
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54 Not a Marrying Man 


And Lizbeth was thinking what a pleasant voice the stranger 
had. She couldn’t decide whether he was exactly handsome or 
not; that audacity in his half-closed but keen blue eyes disturbed 
her, and the expression round the lips which was almost a smile 
but not quite. But she liked his blond, crisp hair, and his— 
yes; he was handsome. And how tall he was! Joe Sheppers, 
beside him, would be almost squat-looking. 

Small wonder that, at this point, Lizbeth caught herself up 
blushing. And a ghost of the shine Lowerie had marked in her 
eyes lingered there after she had returned indoors. 

That night, shortly after the red sunset had dripped over Joe 
Sheppers’ big field to the west, aunt Libbie went, as usual, to 
bed. But Lizbeth, although she wasn’t expecting Joe, con- 
tinued to sit out on the porch. She sat out there a long time. 
She was still there when a sound of some one whistling came 
from down the road, when a tall figure, dim but unmistakable in 
the starlight, came to a pause at the gate. 

Her heart quickened queerly as she called, 

“*Good-evening!”’ 

‘“‘I thought you must have gone to bed,” Lowerie said as he 
came up the walk. ‘‘The house was all dark.” 

‘*T like sitting in the dark. Won’t you sit down? There’s a 
rocker right there in the corner.” 

“‘Why do you like the dark?’’—groping for the chair in the 
velvety gloom. 

**Oh, I don’t know. The dark makes every-day things seem 
so mysterious somehow.” 

‘*And you like mysterious things?” 

““Yes— oh, I don’t know. I can’t explain exactly—I expect 
you think I’m silly.” 

‘*No; I don’t think you’re silly. I love the dark, too. By 
the way, your voice just fits in with the night, d’you know? Soft 
and blurry, but with little silver tingles.” 

She felt embarrassed, but thrilled, too. No one had ever spoken 
of her voice in this way. To cover her embarrassment, she asked, 

‘Hear the crickets?” 

The frogs, too.” 

‘“‘IT was just wondering, before you came, what night-time 
would be like without crickets and frogs and stars.” 

‘‘What a sweet little thing you are!” 

Abashed then, yet tingling, she sat silent. 

‘“*You don’t mind my saying that, do you? I didn’t mean to— 
it just slipped out. Please say you don’t mind.” 

‘“‘T don’t mind.” A little pause; then, ‘‘ Doesn’t everything 
smell sweet?” 

‘*Everything’s just right. Except that I can’t see you. Think 
I'll strike a match.” 

The light spurted up. She blinked her eyes. 

**Oh, that spoils it! I like the dark better—just the shine up 
there of the stars. When I sit out here alone and watch the 
stars, they make me think of that description in ‘Evangeline’— 
‘the forget-me-nots of the angels,’ you know.” 

**Are you alone very much?” he asked. 

““Oh, no—not really alone. There’s always aunt Libbie—she 
brought me up from a baby. My father and mother died when I 
was little. I was born in this house twenty-two years ago.” 

He whistled under his breath. 

‘Twenty-two years in one spot! Ever wonder what’s going 
on in the rest of the big world?” Lizbeth stirred a little, un- 
easily. ‘‘What do you do with yourself?” he persisted. 

“*Oh, there’s lots to do.” Then, defensive against his quizzical 
tone, she elaborated on that ‘‘lots to do.” 

To him, listening, she seemed like some little Sister Saint 
Luke shut away in a sanctuary of busy little tasks and safe 
little pleasures. With a sort of mental shudder, he visioned her 
next twenty-two years—and her next. However, he supposed, 
despite that hint of vividness, she was really happy. 

‘““So you see,” she was saying, ‘‘we really have a good time 
here, though I know you're thinking it sounds tame.” 

**How do you know that?” 

“It’s what you're thinking.” 

He laughed. 

“Well, you see I have a ‘wandering foot,’” he apologized. 
“It'll never rest easy in one place for long. The world’s too 
big—too much to see. You know what Kipling says.” 

“What does he say?” asked Lizbeth. 

In his pleasant barytone, half amused but pitched to a low, 
vibrant swing, he recited: 


“The things that was which I ’ave seen, 
In barrick, camp, an’ action, too, 
I tells them over by myself, 
An’ sometimes wonders if they re true. 


For they was odd—most awful odd— 
But all the same now they are o’er, 

There must be ’eaps o’ plenty such, 
An’ if I wait I’ll see some more 


” 


He paused, the lilting rhythms seeming still to vibrate noise- 
lessly in the hush. In hardly more than a whisper, the girl 
asked, 

“Ts that all of it?” 

“Oh, no. Here’s more, if you can stand it: 


“ My girl, she said, ‘Oh, stay with me!’ 
My mother ’ol’s me to ’er breast. 
They’ve never written none, an’ so 
They must ’ave gone with all the rest— 
With all the rest which I ’ave seen 
An’ found an’ known an’ met along. 
I cannot say the things I feel, 
But still I sing my evenin’ song: 
‘For to admire an’ for to see, 
For to be’old this world so wide— 
It never done no good to me, 
But I can’t drop it if I tried!” 


Another little hush; then Lizbeth said, 

“Tt’s beautiful, but awfully sad.” 

“Why sad?” he demanded blithely. 

“Why, no home at all—just wandering round and round till 
you're old. And that part about the mother and—the girl.” 
Then, without thinking, and shamedly biting her tongue as soon 
as the words were out, “‘ You’re not married, are you?” 

“God forbid!”? In a half-bantering, half matter-of-fact tone, 
he went on to explain: ‘“ You see, I’m not a marrying man. In 
my kind of life, there’s no place for a woman—it’s not fit for a 
woman. Of course, once or twice’’—and he gave a deprecatory 
little laugh—‘‘I’ve got tangled up in chains. But I struggled 
loose.” He laughed again. ‘I’m free! I tell that over and 
over to the wind and to the sky—I’m free!”’ 

Just then a clock inside began to strike, and he jumped up. 

‘“Great Peter! Eleven o'clock, and I’ve got to be up with the 
sun! Keeping you up, too—I’m sorry.” 

“Oh, I’m glad you stopped in. I hope you’ll come again some- 
time’’—primly polite that, and then a tiniest touch of malice— 
“if you won’t be too awfully bored.” 

He did come again; indeed, he formed the habit of coming 
whistling through the dusk every evening to sit informally on the 
Pardee’s shadowy porch; nor did he ever appear to be “awfully 
bored.’”’ He met aunt Libbie, of course. She was mildly per- 
turbed at first, felt, despite the broad hospitality cf that country 
which takes strangers at face value till proved unworthy, that 
the situation was unconventicnal. Yet she, too, fell under the 
fascination of Lowerie; he knew how to make himself likable. 

He natrated adventures in distant places which held the two 
women spellbound. Then he was full of anecdotes from nearer 
at hand, from the day’s work. Aunt Libbie liked him better 
than ever after he had fixed the mechanism of the wall clock 
which had mysteriously gone dead, and had straightened the 
trellis in the side yard, and had put up the long-desired extra 
shelf in the buttery. \ 

“It’s certainly handy to have a man in the house,” she ob- 
served, on this last occasion. ; 
“Well, that’s a convenience you'll hardly be lacking long. 

And Lowerie sent a significant smile toward Lizbeth. 

Lizbeth flushed, and aunt Libbie, vaguely troubled, hoped that 
Joe Sheppers could soon come over. Nevertheless, she liked 
Lowerie. And he, in his turn, manifestly liked them. He used 
to draw aunt Libbie out, and, from her recollections and remem- 
bered hearsay, learned something of the pioneer spirit which 
had here wrested prosperity from a wilderness. 

For the Pardees were of genuine pioneer stock; Lizbeth was 4 
true daughter of the prairie country. Her great-grandfather had 
convoyed his young wife and all his earthly possessions on one 
of the laborious flat-bottomed boats which, on the breast of the 
Ohio and then of the muddy Missouri, carried stout hearts out 
toward the unknown; and then from Westport Landing, civiliza- 
tion’s last rude outpost which never dreamed of being a great 
metropolis within a half-century, he had driven his ox-team on 
westward for fourteen days before he came to the rolling acres 
which he bought from the Indians and where he established his 
home. Then the passing years, the reiterant cycle of the seasons 
witnessed toil and privation and discouragements all but insur- 
mountable; but that sturdy pioneer stock had weathered it all. 

It wasn’t hard for Lowerie to see these two women hadnt 
shared much in the increasing material prosperity—aunt Libbie 
confided how, parcel by parcel, had gone those ancestral acres 
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“I think, maybe, that’s how you appealed to me—a sort of charming little poem—little Sister Saint L 
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safe-housed from life's storms.” 


80t trom the Indians—yet he could see as plainly they had de- 
rived a full meed of the spiritual content. Peace dwelt in the 
little clapboarded farmhouse. 

Yes; vou would think that Lowerie would have been slow to 
despoil that tranquillity. But he wasn’t analyzing his own 
frowing contentment, didn’t recognize in it any element of dan- 
ger. He only knew it was pleasant to listen to aunt Libble. 
And pleasant to watch that younger other who had caught 
glints from the sun for her hair, and tints from the roses for her 
cheeks, and whose eyes were too youhg, as yet, to beam with 
cloistral placidity. 

It was the night Lowerie came to supper that he first heard of 
the solitary old woman Lizbeth called “ Aunt Hester.” 

I'hey had honey on the table, and Lizbeth chanced to say: 


“T must take some honey in to Aunt Hester. I haven’t taken 
her anything for a long time.” 

“T wish vou’d stop calling that woman ‘aunt,’” said aunt 
Libbie, in what was for her a severe tone. ‘And I wish vou’d 
stop going there, too.” 

“Why, aunt Libbie, it can’t hurt me any! And she’s such a 
pitiful old soul—she’s so terribly alone and lonely.” 

“Well, it’s her own fault,” said aunt Libbie primly. 

“T don’t care. It just about breaks my heart to see her.” 

“Precious little thanks you get!”’ 

“T don’t care’’—with that impulsive glimpse again—“‘just so 
she knows there’s one human being who cares whether she lives 
or dies.” Then, pleadingly: ‘‘ Please don’t make any more fuss 
about it, aunt Libbie. It’s so little to do.” 
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Well—only, I wish you'd 
stop calling her—’’ Then 
aunt Libbie caught the 
guest’s interested gaze and 
rather obtrusively changed 
the topic to the temperature 
of the evening. 

But later, out on the 
porch, after aunt Libbie’s 
nodding head had compelled 
her retirement, Lowerie 
couldn’t resist asking, 

“Who is this ‘pitiful old 
soul’ your aunt doesn’t want 
you to visit?” 

Lizbeth hesitated before, 
haltingly, she answered: 

“I’m sorry we had that 
little squabble—we always 
do when I want to take in 
things. She’s getting worse 
and worse about Aunt Hes- 
ter.’ Then, in a warm little 
rush: “Oh, Mr. Lowerie, it 
is so pitiful—I believe you’d 
understand. She lives all by : 
herself out on the edge of 
town. The neighbors won’t 
have anything to do with 
her—though she won’t have 
anything to do with the 
neighbors, either—she’s so 
proud. You see, she used to 
—be fond of a man who 
lived in Belleville when he 
was a boy. They weren't 
ever married, folks say. They 
never lived in Belleville while 
they were—together; he was 
sort of wild—a gambler, they 
say—and they just drifted 
round from place to place. 

Then, when he finally died, 
she came here to live.”’ 

‘*But why did she ever 
come here?”’ 

**T don’t know—unless it 
was just to live in the house 
where he’d been a little boy. 

It was all tumbled down; 
nobody had lived there for 
years, but that’s where she 
went. I think it’s dreadful 
the way people treat her— 
she’s old now and so miser- 
able-looking. You can im- 
agine she was pretty once, 
but she looks—oh, all sort of 
burned-up—dreadful!”” She 
caught hold of his sleeve, the naned 
unthinking, impulsive ges- 

ture of a child. ‘* Don’t vou 

think it’s all right just to take her eggs and honey and little 
things like that—now and then?” as 

Lowerie patted her hand sympathetically, but only asked back: 

‘Don’t you think it’s a matter your aunt’s more capable of 
deciding? Life can seem very harsh and unfair, but——”’ 

But Lizbeth quickly withdrew her hand; the gesture seemed 
mutely to reproach him for his failure to ‘‘ understand.” 

Soon, however, *‘Aunt Hester” and her misfortunes were for- 
gotten. Lowerie, in that low-pitched, pleasant voice she loved 
to listen to, got to reminiscing again—perhaps to distract and 
amuse her. 

Lizbeth listened, fascinated anew by the glamor which over- 
hangs a man who has moved excitingly in far-away, exciting 
worlds, but, at the same time, strangely hating that glamor be- 
cause it removed him from her own comparatively colorless 
sphere. 
between them—nothing said for long stretches. 

It was after such a silence, on this night, their sixth, that 
Lowerie kissed her. He had asked, rather abruptly: 

‘**A penny! What are you thinking about?” 


She liked better the silences which had come to grow 


He had the impression that he was in a sort of clean and 


‘Oh, nothing specially. Isn’t it queer? A week ago, I'd 
never even heard of you—didn’t know there was such a per- 
son. 

Suddenly he reached for her arm, let his fingers glide along its 
bare smoothness, then sharply bent his head and kissed it. 

‘‘Oh—please!”’ she gasped. She thrilled to the touch of his 
lips on her flesh, but tried to draw her arm away. 

‘‘Why not?” A husky note had crept into his voice. 

“Tt isn’t right.” 

‘““*Right!’” He gave a little laugh. He caught her hand and 
pressed it against his breast; she could feel his heart drumming 
violently against her hand. ‘‘Feel that! Can you make a heart 
beat slower—regulate it—by the mere word ‘right’?” 

He gave that low, thick, excited laugh again. Fright seized 
her. She strained back, desperate at this strange, confusing 
emotion so fearful yet so sweet; she felt she must break away— 
must escape from those tense, quivering, tightening arms. 

‘* Please!’ she pleaded again. ‘‘I can’t think.” 

‘I don’t want you to think—I want you to feel! To feel as I 
feel!” 
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tidy little paradise, that he had unsatisfactory visions of a familiar, bright-haired angel. 


Then he kissed her. Lizbeth put her hand up to her loosened 


hair, t 


““I—I think you’ve made me cry,” she stammered. 


0 her forehead, to her eyes. 


His fingers groped and felt the wet tears on her cheek. 


“My poor little precious 


what are you crying fo 


“Nothing. I guess I was frightened.” 


beast 
world! 
now. 


“Don’t be frightened, sweetheart. 


It makes me feel like a 


for you to cry. Why, I wouldn’t hurt you for the 
You know that, don’t you?” His voice was gentle 


She nodded; but she didn’t feel very happy. And in a strange, 
perverse way she kept getting unhappier as, now in control of 


himsel 


i, he continued his words of reassurance. 


I don’t want to love you, either, you know—you needn’t fear 


me on 


known the chains. 
don’t try 


that score.” And he forced a little laugh. 


of it than you are.” 


, didn’t do the kissing,” reminded Lizbeth bravely. ‘‘ Why 
VO 


u do that, then?” 


‘*For I’ve 


From now on, I’m my own master. So 
to put me in bondage, young lady! I’m more afraid 


‘“‘Why?” He dropped his seeming of levity and, for a mo- 
ment, appeared to ponder. ‘‘That’s a poser. I’ve resisted 
what looked like more dangerous temptations’’—in his in- 
terested self-probing candid almost to discourtesy. ** Now, why 
did I? Well, the only answer seems to be that I wasn’t on 
guard, and all of a sudden you seemed so awfully sweet. D’you 
krow”’—with a return to that bantering lightness—‘I think 
you're really stingy—begrudging me an extra sweet memory to 
— me over the rough places. Next week, I'll be gone. You’re 
selfish!’ 

She wanted to cry out that it was he who was selfish. Pride 
forbade that, but she did retort, rather tremulously, 

‘For a person who sets so much store by sweet memories, 
you seem awfully fond of those rough places—always knocking 
round in ’em, with never any home of your own.” 

Then, immediately, she was panic-stricken at even this much 
boldness of speech. For Lowerie hitched his chair away a bit. 
Had she offended him? 

‘Well, after all, knocking round makes the best home if it’s 
variety you ask from life. I’ve got (Continued on page 131) 
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Pride of Palomar 


Illustrated by H. R. 


HE return of Pablo Artelan .to the hacienda with his 
employer's prisoner was a silent and dignified one up 
to the moment they reached the entrance to the 
palm avenue. Here the prisoner, apparently having 

gathered together his scattered wits, turned in the saddle and 
addressed his guard. 

* Artelan,” he said, in Spanish, “if you will permit me to go, 
I will give you five thousand dollars.” 

“If you are worth five thousand dollars to me,” the imperturb- 
able Pablo replied calmly, “how much more are you worth to 
Don Miguel Farrel?” 

“Ten thousand! You will be wealthy.” 

“What need have I for wealth, Loustalot? Does not Don 
Miguel provide all things necessary for a happy existence?” 

“T will give you twelve thousand. Do not be a fool, Artelan. 
Come; be sensible and listen to reason.” 

“Silence, animal! Is not the blood of my brother on your 
head? One word——” 

Quick. There is little time 


“Fifteen thousand, Artelan. 
to——”’ 

Pablo rode up beside him and quite deliberately smote the 
man heavily across the mouth with the back of his hand. 


* There will be no more talk of money,”’ he commanded tersely. 
38 


Ballinger 


The boy: 


ON MIKE” FARREL, a fascinating mixture of Span- 

iard and Irishman, who arrives home from the great 
war to find himself officially dead, his father some months 
buried, and his beloved Rancho Palomar occupied through 
mortgage foreclosure by the Parkers, rich Eastern aristocrats. 
He has seven months to redeem the property—and for this he 
must raise three hundred thousand dollars. His fighting blood 
is up, and he is determined to find some way to recover the 
property. Parker will doall in his power to prevent this. He 
refuses to file a satisfaction of the old mortgage and give Far- 
rel a new loan to provide capital for raising cattle. Meanwhile, 
Farrel invites the Parkers to remain on the ranch as his guests. 


John Parker had finished writing his letters and was standing, 
with his wife and the potato baron, in front of the hacienda when 
Pablo and his prisoner rode into the yard. Thin rivulets 4! 
blood were trickling from the Basque’s nose and lips; his face 
was ashen with rage and apprehension. 

“Why, Loustalot, what has happened?” Parker cried, and 
stepped out to intercept the gray gelding, but Pablo, riding be 
hind, struck the gray on the flank, and the animal bounded for- 
ward. But Parker was not to be denied. He, too, leaped, sel 
the reins, and brought the animal to a halt. Pablo glared at 
him balefully ; then, remembering that this man was no longer aa 
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saying 


Don Mike stood up in the tonneau and removed his hat. In- 
stantly silence settled over the crowd, and Kay thought that she 
had never seen a more perfect tribute of respect paid anyone. 


The gil: 


AY PARKER, whose father has foreclosed the mort- 

gage. Between Don Mike and her a sympathetic un- 
derstanding is quickly evident. Mr. Parker intends to colo- 
nize the ranch with Japanese, and has with him Okada, the 
“potato-baron,”’ who is in the scheme. This is the most re- 
pellent aspect of the afiair to Farrel. Also, Parker has 
leased part of the property to Loustalot, old-time enemy of 
the Farrels, for sheep-grazing purposes. Loustalot calls on 
Parker and finds Farrel there. A tire of his car giving way, 
he steals a horse and flees. Farrel pursues him, overcomes 
him in a fight, and sends him back to the ranch a prisoner in 
care of Pablo Artelan, the majordomo. 


interloper but an honored guest of the house of Farrel, he re- 
moved his sombrero and bowed courteously. 

Sefior Parker,” he explained, “thees man, Loustalot, have 
made the beeg meestake to steal thees horse from Don Miguel 
“arrel. For long time since Don Miguel he’s beeg like leetle 
baby, thees Basque he cannot set the foot on the Rancho Palo- 
re but to-day, because he theenk Don Miguel don’ leeve, theese 
W oy have the beeg idea she’s all right for come to theese rancho. 
; : he come.” Here Pablo shrugged. “I think mebbeso you 
ell theese Loustalot Don Miguel have come back. Car-ramba! 
He is scared like hell. Queeck, like rabbeet, he run for those 
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automobile, but those automobile she have one leak in the 
wheel. Segor, thees is the judgment of God. Myself, I theenk 
the speerit of Don Miguel’s father have put the nail where theese 
fellow can peeck heem up. Well, when hees nothing for do, hees 
got for do sometheeng, eh? Mira! If Don Miguel catch thees 
coyote on the Rancho Palomar, hee’s cut off hees tail like that” 
—and Pablo snapped his tobacco-stained fingers. ‘“‘Queeck! 
Hees got for do something for make the vamose. The Senorita 
Parker, she rides Panchito and holds the gray horse for Don 
Miguel, who has gone for get the dogs. Theese animal, Loustalot, 
hees go crazy with the fear, so he grab theese gray horse from the 
Sefiorita Parker and hees ride away fast like she devil just when 
Don Miguel arrive with the hounds. Then Don Miguel, hee’s 
take Panchito and go get thees man.” 

“But where are Don Miguel and Miss Parker now?” 

“Mees Parker, she take the automobile; the seviorifa and Don 
Miguel go to El Toro. Me, I come back with thees Basque for 
put heem in the calaboose.” 

“But, Pablo, you cannot confine this man without a warrant.” 

Pablo, too polite to argue with a guest, merely bowed and 
smiled deprecatingly. 

““My boss, hee’s tell me put thees fellow in the calaboose. 
If trouble come from thees—well, Don Miguel have the fault, 
not Pablo Artelan. If the sevor please for let go the gray horse— 


no?” 
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“Farrel has gone to El Toro to attach my bank-account and 
my sheep,” the Basque explained in a whisper, leaning low over 
the gray’s neck. ‘His father had an old judgment against me. 
When I thought young Farrel dead, I dared do business—in my 
own name—understand. Now, if he collects, you’ve lost the 
Rancho Palomar—help me, for God’s sake, Parker!” 

Parker’s hand fell away from the reins. 

““T have no sympathy for you, Loustalot,” he replied coldly. 
“Tf you have stolen this horse, you must pay the penalty. I 
shall not help you. This is no affair of mine.’”’ And he stepped 
aside and waved Loustalot back into Pablo’s possession, who 
thanked him politely and rode away round the hacienda wall. 
Three minutes later, Loustalot, his hands unbound, was safe 
under lock and key in the settlement-room, and Pablo, rifle in 
lap, sat on a box outside the door and rolled a brown-paper 
cigarette. 

Throughout the preceding colloquy, Mrs. Parker had said 
nothing. When Pablo and his prisoner had disappeared, she 
asked her husband: 

“What did that man say to you? 
tone I couldn’t hear him.” 

Parker, without hesitation, related to her, in the presence of 
Okada, the astonishing news which Loustalot had given him. 

*“Good!’’ the lady declared emphatically. ‘‘I hope that 
delightful Don Mike collects every penny.” 

‘Very poor business, I zink,”’ Mr. Okada opined thoughtfully. 

“At any rate,’ Parker observed, “our host isn’t letting the 
grass grow under his feet. I wonder if he’ll attach Loustalot’s 
automobile. It’s new, and worth about eight thousand dollars. 
Well, we shall see what we shall see.” 

“T zink I take little walk. ’Cuse me, please,” said Okada, 
and bowed to Parker and his wife. He gave both the impression 
that he had been an unwilling witness to an unhappy and dis- 
tressing incident and wished to efiace himself from the scene. 
Mrs. Parker excused him with a brief and somewhat wintry 
smile, and the little Oriental started strolling down the palm- 
lined avenue. No sooner had the gate closed behind them, how- 
ever, than he hastened back to Loustalot’s car, and at the end 
of ten minutes of furious labor had succeeded in exchanging the 
deflated tire for one of the inflated spare tires at the rear of the 
car. This matter attended to, he strolled over to the ranch 
blacksmith shop and searched through it until he found that 
which he sought—a long, heavy pair of bolt-clippers such as 
stockmen use for dehorning young cattle. Armed with this tool, 
he slipped quietly round to the rear of Pablo’s “‘calaboose,” 
and went to work noiselessly on the small iron-grilled window 
of the settlement-room. 

The bars were an inch in diameter and too thick to be cut 
with the bolt-clippers, but Okada did not despair. With the 
tool he grasped the adobe window-ledge and bit deeply into it. 
Piece after piece of the ancient adobe came away, until presently 
the bases of the iron bars lay exposed; whereupon Okada seized 
them, one by one, in his hands and bent them upward and out- 
ward, backward and forward, until he was enabled to remove 
them altogether. Then he stole quietly back to the blacksmith 
shop, restored the bolt-clippers, went to the Basque’s automo- 
bile, and waited. 

Presently, Loustalot appeared warily round the corner. A 
glance at his automobile showed that the flat tire had been 
shifted; whereupon he nodded his thanks to the Japanese, who 
stared impassively while the Basque climbed into his car, 
threw out his low gear, let go his brakes, and coasted silently 
out of the yard and into the avenue. The hacienda screened 
him from Pablo’s view as the latter, all unconscious of what was 
happening, dozed before the door of the empty settlement- 
room. Once over the lip of the mesa, Loustalot started his car 
and sped down the San Gregorio as fast as he dared drive. 


He spoke in such a low 


XIV 


FoLLowING his illuminating interview with Pablo and Lous- 
talot, John Parker returned to a chair on the porch patio, lighted 
a fresh cigar, and gave himself up to contemplating the tangle 
in his hitherto well-laid plans. An orderly and methodical man 
always, it annoyed him greatly to discover this morning that a 
diabolical circumstance over which he had no control and which 
he had not remotely taken into consideration should have arisen 
to embarrass and distress him and, perchance, plunge him into 
litigation. Mrs. Parker, having possessed herself of some fancy 
work, took a seat beside him, and, for the space of several 
minutes, stitched on, her thoughts, like her husband’s. evidently 
bent upon the affairs of Miguel Farrel. 


“Who is this gory creature Pablo just brought in?” she de. 
manded, finally. 

“His name is André Loustalot, Mary, and he is a sheep-man 
from the San Capojo country—a Basque, I believe. He hasn't 
a particularly good reputation in San Marcos County, but he’s 
one of the biggest sheep-men in the state and a heavy depositor 
in the bank at El Toro. He was one of the reasons that moved 
me to buy the Farrel mortgage from the bank.”’ 

‘Explain the reason, John.” 

“Well, I figured that eventually I would have to foreclose on 
old Don Miguel Farrel, and it would require approximately 
two years after that before-my irrigation system would be com- 
pleted and the valley lands ready for colonization. I was toler- 
ably certain I would never restock the range with cattle, and I 
knew Loustalot would buy several thousand young sheep and 
run them on the Palomar, provided I leased the grazing-privilege 
to him for two years at a reasonable figure. I was here, under 
authority of a court order, to conserve the estate from waste, 
and my attorney assured me that, under that order, I had au- 
thority to use my own judgment in the administration of the 
estate, following the order of foreclosure. Now young Farrel 
shows up alive, and that will nullify my suit for foreclosure. It 
also nullifies my lease to Loustalot.” 

“I’m quite certain that fiery Don Mike will never consent to 
the lease, John,”’ his wife remarked. 

‘Tf he declines to approve the lease, I shall be quite embar- 
rassed, I fear, Mary. You see, dear, Loustalot bought about 
fifteen thousand sheep to pasture on the Palomar, and now he’s 
going to find himself in the unenviable position of having the 
sheep but no pasture. He’ll probably sue me to recover his loss, 
if any.” 

“It’s too bad you didn’t wait ten days before signing that 
lease, John.” 

“Yes,” he replied, a trifle testily. “But we all were convinced 
that young Farrel had been killed in Siberia.” 

‘But you hadn’t completed your title to this ranch, John?” 

“You wouldn’t murder a man who was going to commit 
suicide, would you? The ranch was as good as mine. If I had 
waited to make absolutely certain Farrel was dead, the wait 
might have cost me fifty thousand dollars. I rented the ranch 
at fifty cents per acre.” 

‘“‘One hundred thousand acres, more or less for two years, at 
fifty cents per acre per annum. So, instead of making fifty thou- 
sand you’ve lost that sum,” his wife mused aloud. 

‘“‘T’ve lost one hundred thousand,” he corrected. ‘‘A one- 
year lease is not desirable; Loustalot was my sole client, and I’ve 
lost him for good.” 

“Why despair, John? I’ve a notion that if you give Don Mike 
fifty thousand dollars to confirm Loustalot in the lease, he will 
forget his enmity and agree to the lease. That would, at least, 
prevent a lawsuit.” 

Parker’s face brightened. 

“I might do that,” he assented. “The title will remain in 
Farrel’s name for another year, and I have always believed that 
half a loaf was better than none at all. If young Farrel sub- 
scribes to the same sentiments, all may yet go nicely.” 

“Fifty thousand dollars would be rather a neat sum to save 
out of the wreck,” she observed sagely. ‘‘He seems quite a 
reasonable young man.” 

“I like him,” Parker declared. ‘I like him ever so much.” 

“So do I, John. He’s an old-fashioned gentleman.” t 

‘“He’s a he man—the sort of chap I’d like to see Kay married 
to some day.” 

Mrs. Parker looked searchingly at her husband. 

“He told Kay he was half greaser, John. Would you care 
to have our little daughter married to that sort of man?” — 

‘How like a woman! You always take the personal view- 
point. I said I’d like to see Kay married to a he man like 
Miguel Farrel. And Farrel is not half greaser. A greaser is, I 
take it, a sort of mongrel—Indian and Spanish. Farrel is clean- 
strain Caucasian, Mary. He’s a white man—inside and out. 

“His financial situation renders him impossible, of course. 

“Naturally.” 

“I wish it were otherwise, Johnny. Perhaps, if you were @ 
little easy with him—if you gave him a chance : 


“Mary, I’d always be afraid of his easy-going Latin blood. 
If I should put him on his feet, he would, in all probability, 
stand still. He might even walk a little, but I doubt me i! he’d 
ever do a Marathon.” ms 

‘John, you’re wrong,” Mrs. Parker affirmed, with ccnviction- 
“That young man will go far. What would you do if Kay should 
fall in love with him.” 
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Piece after piece of the ancient adobe came away, 


whereupon Okada seized them, one by one, in his 


until presently the bases of the iron bars lay exposed ; 


hands, and bent them upward and outward, 


backward and forward, until he was enabled to remove them altogether. 


“Pm sure I do not know, Mary. What would you do?” 

I do not know, John. Nevertheless, it is interesting to con- 
template the situation. If he should win this ranch back from 
you, he could have her with my blessing.” 

Likewise with mine. That would put him right up in the 
g0-getter class, which is the class I want to see Kay marry into. 
But he will not win back this ranch, Mary.” 

“How do you know he will not?” 
. Because I’m going to do everything in my power to keep 
ae redeeming it—and I’m neither a mental nor a financial 
e. 


“Where did the potato baron go?” Mrs. Parker queried, sud- 
denly changing the conversation. 

“Down into the valley, I imagine, to look over the land.” 

“His presence here is not agreeable to Mr. Farrel, John. I 
think you might manage to indicate to Mr. Okada that now, 
Mr. Farrel having returned so unexpectedly, your land deal 
must necessarily be delayed for a year, and consequently, further 
negotiations at this time are impossible.” 

“Ves; I think I had better give him a strong hint to go away. 
It irritates Farrel to have him in the house, although he’d never 


admit it to us.” 
él 
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“T wonder, John, if it irritates him to have us in 
the house.” 

“TI wanted to leave to-day, but when he invited 
us to stay, you wouldn’t permit me to consider leav- 
ing.”’ he reminded her. 

“But, John, his manner was so hearty and earnest 
we had to accept. Really, I think we might have 
hurt his feelings if we had declined.” 

“Kay seemed happy to stay.” 

“That is another reason for accepting his invita- 
tion. I know she'll enjoy it so here.” 

“I wouldn’t be at all surprised,” Parker replied 
dryly. “She has helped herself to the car and driver 
in order to aid Farrel at my expense.” 

His humorous wife smiled covertly. Parker smoked 
contemplatively for a quarter of an hour. Then, 

‘Here comes the smiling son of Nippon, John,” 
Mrs. Parker remarked. 

The potato baron entered the secluded patio and 
sat down beside them on the porch. With a prelimi- 
nary whistling intake of breath, he remarked that it 
was a beautiful day and then proceeded, without de- 
lay, to discuss the subject closest to his heart—the 
fertile stretches of the San Gregorio valley. 

Parker squirmed a trifle uneasily. 

“As I explained to you this morning, Mr. Okada,” 
he began, ‘‘our deal has become a trifle complicated 
by reason of the wholly unexpected return of Mr. 
Miguel Farrel.” 

“Very great misfortune,’ 
“Very great disappointment.” 

Mrs. Parker favored him with a look of violent 
dislike and departed abruptly, much to Okada’s re- 
lief. Immediately he drew his chair close to Parker’s. 

“You zink Mr. Farrel perhaps can raise in one year 
the money to redeem property?”’ he demanded. 

“T haven’t the slightest information as to his 
money-raising ability, other than the information 
given me by that man Pablo has just locked up. If, 
as Loustalot informed me, Farrel has a judgment 
against him, he is extremely liable to raise a hundred 
thousand or more to-day, what with funds in bank 
and about fifteen thousand sheep.” 

“T zink Farrel not very lucky to-day wiz sheep, 
Mr. Parker.” 

“Well, whether he’s lucky or not, he has our deal 
blocked for one year. I can do nothing now until 
title to this ranch is actually vested in me. I am 
morally certain Farrel will never redeem the property, 
but—well, you realize my predicament, Mr. Okada. 
Our deal is definitely hung up for one year.” 

“Very great disappointment,” Okada replied sadly. 
“Next year, I zink California legislature make new 
law so Japanese people have very much difficulty to 
buy land. Attorneys for Japanese Association of 
California very much frightened because they know 
Japanese treaty-rights not affected by such law. If 
my people can buy this valley before that law comes 
to make trouble for Japanese people, I zink very much 
better for everybody.” 

“But, my dear Mr. Okada, I cannot make a move 
until Miguel Farrel fails to redeem the property at 
the expiration of the redemption period, one year 
hence.” 

‘Perhaps that sheeps-man kill Mr. Farrel,” Okada 
suggested hopefully. “I hoping, for sake of Japanese 
people, that sheeps-man very bad luck for Mr. 
Farrel.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t care to have him foran enemy. However, 
I dare say Farrel knows the man well enough and will protect 
himself accordingly. By the way, Farrel is violently opposed to 
Japanese colonization of the San Gregorio.” 

“You zink he have prejudice against Japanese people?” 

“T know it, Mr. Okada, and, for that reason, and the further 
reason that our deal is now definitely hung up for a year, I 
suggest that you return to El Toro with me this afternoon. I 
am no longer master here, but I shall be delighted to have you 
as my guest at the hotel in El Toro while you are making your 
investigations of the property. I wish to avoid the possibility 
of embarrassment to you, to Mr. Farrel, and to my family. I 
am sure you understand our position, Mr. Okada.” 

The potato baron nodded, scowling slightly. 


Okada sympathized. 


‘Now, a word of warning to you, Loustalot: Do not come on the 
ten seconds, and, in that glance, 


XV 


AT a point where the road, having left the valley and climbed 


‘a grade to a mesa that gave almost an air-plane view of the San 


Gregorio, Miguel Farrel looked back long and earnestly. For 
the first time since entering the car at Kay Parker’s invitation, 
he spoke. 

“It’s worth it,” he announced, with conviction, “worth 4 
fight to a finish with whatever weapons come to hand. If I- 
By the holy poker! Sheep! Sheep on the Rancho Palomar. 
Thousands of them. Look! Over yonder!”’ 

“How beautiful they look against those green and purple 
and gold hillsides!’ the girl exclaimed. 

“Usually a sheep is not beautiful to a cow-man,”’ he reminded 
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Rancho Palomar for any purpose whatsoever. Understand?’’ Loustalot’s glance met his unflinchingly for fully 


Kay thought she detected something tigerish. 


her. “However, if those sheep belong to Loustaiot, they con- 
sutute the fairest sight mine eyes have gazed upon to date.” 

“And who might he be?” 

‘That shaggy thief I manhandled a few minutes ago. He’s a 
sheep-man from the San Capojo, and for a quarter of a century 

ehas not dared set foot on the Palomar. Your father, thinking 

Iwas dead and that the ranch would never be redeemed after fore- 
closure of the mortgage, leased the grazing-privilege to Loustalot. 
I do not blame him. I do not think we have more than two 
hundred head of cattle on the ranch, and it would bea shame to 
Waste that fine green feed.”” Suddenly the sad and somber mien 
Induced by his recent grief fled his countenance. He turned 
to her eagerly. “Miss Parker, if I have any luck worth 
while to-day, I think I may win back my ranch.” 


“T wish you could win it back, Don Mike. I think we all wish it.” 

“T hope you all do.” He laughed joyously. ‘My dear Miss 
Parker, this is the open season on terrible practical jokes. I’m 
no judge of sheep in bulk, but there must be not less than ten 
thousand over on that hillside, and if the title to them is vested 
in André Loustalot to-day, it will be vested in me about a month 
from now. I shall attach them; they will be sold at public 


auction by the sheriff to satisfy in part my father’s old judgment 
against Loustalot, and I shall bid them in—cheap. Nobody in 
San Marcos County will bid against me, for I can outbid every- 
body and acquire the sheep without having to put up a cent of 
capital. Oh, my dear, thoughtful, vengeful old dad! Dying, 
he assigned that judgment to me and had it recorded. I came 
across it in his effects last night.” 
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“What are sheep worth, Don Mike?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea, but I should say that, by next 
fall, those sheep should be worth not less than six dollars a head, 
including the wool-clip. They will begin to lamb in February, 
and by the time your father dispossesses me a year hence, the 
increase will amount to considerable. That flock of sheep should 
be worth about one hundred thousand dollars by the time I 
have to leave the Palomar, and I know I’m going to collect at 
least fifty thousand dollars in cash in addition.” 

He drew from his vest pocket a check for that sum, signed by 
André Loustalot and drawn in favor of John Parker, Trustee. 

“How did you come by that check!’ Kay demanded. “It 
belongs to my father, so. if you do not mind, Mr. Farrel, I shall 
retain it and deliver it to my father.” Quite deliberately, she 
folded the check and thrust it into her hand-bag. There was 
a bright spot of color in each cheek as she faced him, awaiting 
his explanation. He favored her with a Latin shrug. 

“Your father will not accept the check, Miss Parker. Lous- 
talot came to the hacienda this morning for the sole purpose 
of handing him this check, but your father refused to accept it 
on the plea that the lease he had entered into with Loustalot for 
the grazing-privilege of the ranch was now null and void.” 

““How do you know all this? You were not present.” 

“No; I was not present, Miss Parker, but—this check is 
present; those sheep are present; André Loustalot was present, 
then absent, and is now present.again. I deduce the facts in 
the case. The information that I was alive and somewhere 
around the hacienda gave Loustalot the fright of his unwashed 
existence; that’s why he appropriated that gray horse and fled 
so precipitately when he discovered his automobile had a flat 
tire. The scoundrel feared to take time to shift wheels.” 

“Why?” 

“‘He had the promise of a Farrel that a great misfortune would 
overtake him if he ever set foot on the Rancho Palomar. And 
he knows the tribe of Farrel.” 

“But how did you secure possession of that check, Don 
Mike?” - 

“Miss Parker, when a hard-boiled, unconvicted murderer and 
grass-thief borrows my horse without my permission, and I ride 
that sort of man down, upset him, sit on him, and choke him, 
the instincts of my ancestors, the custom of the country, com- 
mon sense, and my late military training all indicate to me that I 
should frisk him for deadly weapons. I did that. We-ll, I found 
this check when I frisked Loustalot back yonder. And—if a poor 
bankrupt like myself may be permitted to claim a right, you are 
not so well entitled to that check as Iam. At least, I claim it 
by right of discovery.” 

“It is worthless until my father has endorsed it, Don Mike.” 

“His clear, bold chirography will not add a mite to its value, 
Miss Parker. Checks by André Loustalot on the First National 
Bank of El Toro aren’t going to be honored for some little time. 
Why? IT'll tell you. Because Little Mike the Hustler is going 
to attach his bank-account this bright April morning.” 

She laughed happily. 

“You haven’t wasted much time in vain regret, have you?”’ 
she teased him. “When you start hustling for a living, you’re a 
man what hustles, aren’t you?” 

“* Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,’ ” he quoted. ‘““Those 
sheep weren’t visible-to us from the floor of the valley; so I take 
it I was not visible to Loustalot’s shepherds from the top of those 
hills when I redeemed my father’s promise to their employer. 
They'd never suspect the identity of either of us, I dare say. 
Well, Pablo. will hold him incomunicado until I’ve completed 
my investigations.” 

“Why are you incarcerating him in your private bastile, 
Don Mike?” 

“Well, I never thought to profane my private bastile with that 
fellow, but I have to keep him somewhere while I’m looking up 
his assets.” : 

“But he may sue you for false imprisonment, kidnaping. or— 
or something.” 

“Yes; and I imagine he’d get a judgment against me. But 
what good would that do him? I haven’t any assets.”’ 

“But you’re going to acquire some rather soon, are you not?” 

“T’ll give all my money to my friend, Father Dominic, to do 
with as he sees fit. He'll see fit to loan it all back to me.” 

“But can you hide ten thousand sheep?”’ 

“Tf that fellow tries to levy on my sheep, I'll about murder 
him,” Farrel declared. “But we're crossing our bridges before 
we come to them.” 

“So we are, Don Mike. 
with André Loustalot.”’ 


Tell me all about this ancient feud 


“Certainly. Twenty-five-odd years ago, this county was 
pestered by a gang of petty cow-thieves. They’d run lots of 
from ten to twenty fat steers off the range at a time, slaughter 
them in El Toro, and bury the hides to conceal the identity of 
the animals—the brands, you understand. The meat they 
would peddle to butchers in towns along the railroad line. The 
ringleader owned a slaughter-house in El Toro, and, for a long 
time, nobody suspected him—the cattle were driven in at night. 
Well, my father grew weary of this form of old-fashioned profit- 
eering, and it seemed to him that the sheriff of San Marcos 
County was too great a simpleton to do anything about it. So 
my father stood for the office as an independent candidate and 
was elected on a platform which read, ‘No steers taken off this 
ranch without permission in writing from the owner.’ Within 
six months, dad had half a dozen of our prominent citizens in 
San Quentin Penitentiary; then he resigned the office to his 
chief deputy, Don Nicolas Sandoval, who has held it ever since. 

“Now, during that political campaign, which was a warm 
and bitter one, André Loustalot permitted himself the privilege 
of libeling my father. He declared in a public address to a 
gathering of voters in the San Capojo valley that my father was 
a crook, the real leader of the rustlers, and merely seeking the 
office of sheriff in order to protect the cow-thieves. When the 
campaign ended, my father swore to a warrant charging Lous- 
talot with criminal libel and sued him for one hundred thousand 
dollars damages. A San Marcos County jury awarded my fa- 
ther a judgment in the sum prayed for. Loustalot appealed the 
case to the Supreme Court, but inasmuch as there wasn’t the 
slightest doubt of his guilt, the higher court affirmed the decision 
of the Superior Court. 

“Loustalot was a poor man in those days. He was foreman 
of a sheep outfit, with an interest in the increase of the flock, and 
inasmuch as these Basques seldom reduce their deals to writing, 
the sheriff could never satisfy himself that Loustalot had any 
assets in the shape of sheep. At any rate, the Basque and his 
employer and all of his Basque friends denied that Loustalot had 
any assets. 

“For twenty-five years, my father has, whenever the statute 
of limitations threatened to kill this judgment, revived it by 
having Loustalot up on an order of court to be questioned 
regarding his ability to meet the judgment; every once in a 
while my father would sue out a new writ of execution, which 
would be returned unsatisfied by the sheriff. Six months ago, my 
father had the judgment revived by due legal process, and, for 
some reason best known to himself, assigned it to me and had 
the assignment recorded. Of course, when I was reported killed 
in Siberia, Loustalot’s attorneys naturally -informed him that 
my judgment had died with me unless I had left a will in favor 
of my father. But when my father died intestate and there 
were no known heirs, Loustalot doubtless felt that at last the 
curse had been lifted and probably began doing business in his 
own name. He’s a thrifty fellow and, I dare say, he made a 
great deal of money on sheep during the war. I hope he has. 
That old judgment has been accumulating interest at seven per 
cent. for more than a quarter of a century, and in this state I 
believe the interest is compounded.”’ 

“But why did Loustalot hate your father so?” the girl queried. 

“We had good fences on our ranch, but somehow those fences 
always needed repairing whenever André Loustalot’s flocks wan- 
dered over from the San Capojo. In this state, one cannot re- 
cover for trespass unless one keeps one’s fences in repair—and 
Loustalot used to trespass on our range quite frequently and 
then blame his cussedness on our fences. Of course, he broke 
our fences to let his sheep in to water at our water-holes, which 
was very annoying to us, because sheep befoul a range and de- 
stroy it; they eat down to the very grass-roots, and cattle will 
not drink at a water-hole patronized by sheep. Well, our patience 
was exhausted at last; so my father told Pablo to put out salt- 
peter at all of our water-holes. Saltpeter is not harmful to cattle 
but it is death to sheep, and the only way we could keep Lous- 
talot off our range without resorting to firearms was to make his 
visits unprofitable. They were. That made Loustalot hate us. 
and one day, over in the Agua Caliente basin, when Pablo and 
his riders found Loustalot and his sheep there, they rushed about 
five hundred of his sheep over a rocky bench and dropped them 
a sheer two hundred feet into a cafon. That started some 
shooting, and Pablo’s brother and my first cousin, Juan Galvez, 
were killed. Loustalot, wounded, escaped on the pack-mule 
belonging to his sheep outfit, and after that he and my father 
didn’t speak.” 

Kay turned in her seat and looked at Farrel curiously. 

‘If you were not so desperately situated (Continued on page 104) 
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5 
She fell, utterly without strength, to the floor. Adrienne had lost her love. but she had saved her soul. 
The W< O 1d 
The story of a man who By Frederic Arnold Kummer 


wanted two women in one 


DRIENNE RIBOT’S heart trembled whenever Richard 
Lyons spoke of his wife. He did not speak of his 
children, since he had none. She had often wondered 

why this was, but she could not ask him, the question 
being far too intimate a one. Yet he seemed to her a man who 
would love children passionately. , 

Gertrude Lyons, having flitted to New York in her usual 
butterfly fashion some three months before, was now about to 
lit back to Paris again. It was during her absence that Richard 
and Adrienne met. Three fragrant, luring spring months, during 
which they had talked of everything but love. Adrienne did 
not speak of it, because she was a modest woman; Richard, be- 
cause he was an honest man. Both thought of it constantly, 
because they were young and eager and vital, and could tremble 
when their hands touched, and the spring wind sang pagan songs 
through the fresh, new-blown leaves. It was a situation fraught 
with vast possibilities. . 

A child of three, tumbling after an elusive ball in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, finally opened the doors of their hearts. Adrienne 
wept over the bruised knees, seemed reluctant to surrender the 
child to its careless nurse. Almost fiercely she held it to her 

som. The action was not lost on Richard, who felt in himself 
an indefinable hunger. 

“You love children?” he said. 

., But yes.” Adrienne restored the little one to its bonne. 
Passionately, mon ami. Who does not?” 
. Richard reflected. His wife did not, since, during the three 
years of their married life, she had steadfastly refused to allow 
any such responsibilities to interfere with her pleasures. 
There are too many children in the world already,’’ was a 


Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 


favorite remark of hers. ‘‘I see no reason why I should add to 
the number.” 

Richard, whose diplomatic career precluded the normal 
building of a home, had never definitely regretted her decision— 
never, that is, until the moment of this conversation with 
Adrienne. Now he gazed at her, more vividly conscious than 
heretofore of the virginal passion in her deep eyes, the clean, 
strong, virile lines of her young figure 

“What a woman,” he reflected. ‘to bear a man’s chil- 
dren!” The keen lust for motherhood in her attracted him as 
a flame. 

“You will marry some day, Adrienne,” he said, “and have 
little ones of your own.”’ His remark was more of a question 
than a statement of fact. 

‘‘Who knows?” She gazed at the snowy buds of the bushes 
opposite. ‘It is not so easy, Monsieur Richard. France fed 
her youth into the mouths of German cannon.” 

He remembered now the millions of women denied by war 
the supreme right of motherhood, because for them there were 
no men. It seemed to him, in some way above the niceties of 
morality, bitterly, cruelly unjust. 

“But for you, Adrienne, who are so rare, so charming,” he 
said, with a smile, ‘there could be no question > 

‘‘ Monsieur is gallant,’’ she replied, ‘‘but—consider. It is not 
alone necessary to find—a man, but, also, a man one loves. How 
many, many times must it happen that such a man is married 
already!”’ 

It seemed to Richard that beneath her words lay a deeper 
significance. He, in fact, was married already. A passionate 
desire to take her in his arms shook him. 
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“What would you do then, my little Adrienne?’’ he asked, 
laying his hand on one of hers. 

She did not withdraw it. The solitary gendarme who passed 
did not even glance at them. Lovers who held hands at twilight 
in the gardens of the Luxembourg were as little noted as its 
chattering sparrows. 

“What could one do,” she said simply, “‘but suffer and be 
brave?”? There was a husky note in her low and very sweet 
voice. A flame of love for this handsome young American 
swept her with a poignantly sweet pain. A yearning desire for 
children of her own had possessed her, been a part of her nature, 
ever since she held her first rag doll to her breast. The thought 
that her children might also be Ais was a thought so sweet that 
it hurt. She clutched her breast, silent. The day before she had 
heard a very brilliant man say, “‘ France must have sons—at any 
cost.’’ Richard must have sensed her thoughts. 

“T am told,” he said quietly, “that here, in your country, even 
the tie of marriage will not be allowed to stand between the 
man and woman who are willing to give children to upbuild the 
nation.” 

“Can it be right to set religion, morality aside, even to make 
France strong?” 

“Many of your greatest think so. There must be mothers— 
married or not—so that there may be children—many children 
in the coming generation.” 

More cannon-fodder,” she remarked bitterly. “It is wrong 
—wrong. Only through the family can a nation be made great.” 

“Would you not give children to the man you loved, if he 
had none?”’ he asked. 

She faced him quickly, eagerly. 

““Why have you none?”’ she demanded, then flashed crimson 
as she realized the admission into which her question had led 
her. By asking it, she had virtually admitted that she loved him. 

“My wife does not wish any.” 

“And you?” 

“T have not thought much about it—until now.” 

“*Now?’ But 

“Until I realized, Adrienne,’ he continued quietly, “how 
very much I love you.” 

“It is not right—it is not fair,’ she whispered, her hand 
trembling in his grasp, ‘*to—to tell me that, even if it is true.” 

“T know it. But I wanted you to understand, that, all these 
days we have spent together, have not been just—pour passer le 
temps, as you would say. I wanted you to know that I have 
been in earnest. It seems to me that, if you did not know that, 
it might in some way hurt you.” 

“Ts it true, my friend—really true?”’ she whispered. 

He let his gaze meet hers for a long, hungering moment. 
Then he crushed her in his arms. 

“It is really true,’ he said. White petals, like snowflakes in 
the growing dusk, fell softly upon their close-locked heads. 

Richard left her at the door of her studio. Adrienne, who 
guided with endless patience the fingers of many little ones on 
the keyboard of the piano, came thus as near as she could to 
having children of her own. 

““ My wife comes to-morrow,” he said, as they parted. But for 
this, she might have asked him in. The phrase transfixed her 
new and tremulous happiness like a brazen spear, impaled it, 
naked, quivering, a thing at which all the world might sneer. 


Gertrude Lyons, who heard of Richard’s attentions to the 
charming Mademoiselle Ribot before she had been in Paris six 
hours, asked him about the girl that night, on their return from 
the theater and a supper-party afterward. . 

““Who is this music teacher you’ve been running about with, 
Dicky?” she asked lightly, concealing her jealousy behind a 
thin, scarlet smile. 

“A young woman I met at the Latours’,” he told her. 
gives their children piano lessons. Why?” ; 

“A little affaire?”’ she queried, implying things that made 
Richard suddenly angry. 

“Not in the sense you mean,” he retorted. 
woman, I believe.” 

“What is a ‘good’ woman, in the sense you mean?” 

moral one, I suppose.”’ 

“You mean a virtuous one, no doubt. I question the morality 
of any woman, however virtuous, who flirts with a married man.” 

“She isn’t the sort that flirts—with anybody.” 

“Oh! Then she was—serious: ”’ 

“Yes; I suppose so—in liking me.” 

“And you?” 

“T like her very much indeed 


“She 


“‘She’s a good 


“T hope you are going to let me have the same privilege.” 

“You mean you want to meet her?” 

“Why—vyes—unless, of course, there is any reason why | 
shouldn’t.”” Gertrude Lyons’ eyes were like two brilliant 
diamond points. 

‘“‘T know of none,” her husband answered shortly. 

“Tf there is, Dicky dear,” she laughed, “I'll find it out.” 

The conversation took place in Gertrude’s tiny boudoir, 
She lay, relaxed, in a deep chair. The amber silk of her night. 
dress, gossamer thin, made her beautifully slender body look 
like a figure of gold. Richard sensed both her beauty and her 
inordinate vanity in it. Not the least of her reasons for denying 
herself motherhood was her fear that she might lose, in some 
measure, those superbly slender lines. He stood beside the man- 
tel, gazing at her. They had enjoyed life together in the three 
years they had been married, had drained to the dregs the social 
pleasures, the endless functions which both his position and his 
money afforded. Now he, for one, was tired of them. It was 
typical of Gertrude that she had elected to spend the first night 
of her return with some of her gay, brilliant friends. After an 
absence of three months, he had been accorded but a perfunctory 
embrace. And yet he felt quite sure that his wife loved him— 
at least, that she loved no one else. She looked at him witha 
fleeting smile, yawned, tossed aside her diminutive, gold-tipped 
cigarette. 

“Well, Dicky,” she said, “I guess I’ll turn in. See you at 
breakfast if I’m not too tired. It’s way after one.” She rose, 
gave him an elusive kiss, and went toward the door of her bed- 
room. “Don’t forget to present me to your new affinity. I’m 
really quite curious to see what she looks like.”’ 

Richard went to his own room with deep lines between his 
eyes. He lay awake for a long time, thinking of Adrienne Ribot. 
He felt that. in some way, marriage had cheated him. He had 
mated a butterfly, and he wanted a woman whom he might fold 
in his arms. At times, it occurred to him that the fault might 
be his—at others. he blamed Gertrude for her selfishness, her 
vanity. Singularly enough, while quite sure of his love for 
Adrienne, he had never been insensible to his wife’s exquisite 
beauty and charm. During her absence she had receded from 
him, had seemed less vivid, less a factor in his life. Now, once 
more at his side, he began to revolve in his mind a very old 
question: Is it possible for a man to love, at one and the same 
time, two different women? Certainly, Adrienne and Gertrude 
were different enough—one, the simple, passionate mother- 
woman; the other, brilliant, ambitious, popular, a creature of 
whom any man might be proud. He pictured Gertrude in- 
variably in the setting of their gay diplomatic crowd—Adrienne 
in a home, with children at her knees. Both pictures appealed 
to him in different moods. Why was it not possible to find both 
with a single woman? When he finally went to sleep, it was the 
face of Adrienne that lay, in thought, beside his own. f 

Gertrude, while herself unwilling to take advantage ot 
Richard’s potentialities as a father, took extremely good care to 
see that no one else poached on her neglected preserves. She 
made it very clear that she cgnsidered her husband her own 
exclusive property, to be shared with no other woman. If she 
would give Richard no children, neither should anyone else. 
Li’e was too fascinating, too amusing, to be spoiled in any such 
way now. Later on, perhaps, she might consider it. A strange 
philosophy, not unlike that of the dog in the manger. It had 
worked beautifully heretofore—Richard had acquiesced, even 
approved. He admired his sparkling, well-dressed, brilliant 
wife. Children, she argued, would make her a domestic drudge, 
spoil their happiness completely. : 

It was several days later that Gertrude Lyons gave her im- 
pression of Adrienne to a woman friend in whose apartment 
she was having tea. She had met the girl by the very simple 
expedient of calling on the Latours, at an hour when she knew 
Mademoiselle Ribot would be there. 

“One of those big-hipped creatures, my dear,” she said, re- 
garding her own narrow figure in a mirror. In a way, she was 
right. Adrienne approximated more nearly than she did herself 
the classic lines of the Venus of Melos. “I can’t imagine what 
Richard sees in her—she must have some primitive physical 
appeal. But he’s given her up—hasn’t seen her since I got back. 
I suppose I shouldn’t blame the dear boy for amusing himself 
during my absence.” 

“Look out for those primitive people, my dear,” her friend 
had said, remembering a conversation she had herself had with 
Richard. ‘‘They are apt-to prove dangerous.” 

Gertrude laughed, shrugged her slim shoulders. 
sure of herself. 
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“A little affaire?* she queried, implying things that made Richard suddenly angry. ‘Not in the sense you mean,” 


he retorted. 


“Dicky is well trained,” she said, lighting a cigarette. “‘Leave 
them alone and they’ll come home,’ you know. He’s sulking a 
it, because I’m—disciplining him; but it will do him good. 
Husbands, my dear, like other people, always want most the 
things they cannot get.” 

Tt was quite true, as Gertrude said, that Richard had not seen 

drienne since his wife’s return, but the fault was not his. He had 
tried hard enough to see her, without the least success. She had 
no telephone in her little studio; the letters he had written her 


“She's a good woman, I believe.” 


remained unanswered. Adrienne, who loved Richard with her 
whole heart, had pictured in her mind his wife’s return in warmer 
colors than the facts justified. She longed for his kisses even in her 
dreams, but his lips, on the only occasion upon which they had 
ever met her own, did not come to her fresh from the embraces of 
another woman. Now she felt that they would. She was wrong, 
but, then, she did not know of the “discipline.” In. fact, she 
was too sincere, too outspoken in her emotions to understand 
the complexities of a nature such as Gertrude Lyons possessed. 
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“TH be back in an hour or two, he said. Gertrude flashed him a sparkling smile. 


If Gertrude had judged her, she, on her part, had judged 
Gertrude. The two had hardly exchanged a word. Gertrude 
had insisted that Madame Latour should take her in to see the 
children; she had nodded to Adrienne, pretended to be vastly 
interested in the youngsters, while in reality studying her sup- 
posed rival out of the corner of her eye. Adrienne was aware 
of the scrutiny, of the reason for it, but she, too, pretended a 
casualness she did not feel. 

“She is beautiful and selfish and a little cruel,” she thought 
to herself, “but she is very jealous of her husband.” A letter 
at the studio that night from Richard, demanding an immediate 
interview, fell, a white shower, into the waste-basket, along 
with Adrienne’s tears. 

When he finally did see her, he accomplished it by the very 
simple expedient of knocking on her studio door. It was nine 
o'clock in the evening, and he had stolen away from a gay recep- 
tion at the studio of a sculptor friend, telling Gertrude that he did 
not feel well and wanted to get some air. She had hardly listened 
to him, being engaged in elaborating the “discipline” by a vivid 
flirtation with a boy from the Beaux Arts. The thing annoyed 
him, without making him jealous, as she had intended. 

“Tl be back in an hour or two,” he said, on leaving. 

Gertrude flashed him a sparkling smile. 

“Don’t hurry, Dicky dear,” she trilled. 
deriul time.” 

6S 


“T’m having a won- 


“Don't hurry, Dicky dear,” 


Adrienne, having dined and put her little house in order, was 
playing very softly on the piano. It was an old instrument 
which had belonged to her father, and very sweet of tone. 
Massenet had played upon it—Paderewski. She touched the 
keys with a greater reverence on this account. The melancholy 
strains of a Russian folk-song coming through the door gave 
Richard her mood even before she had opened it. When she saw 
him, she shrank back, clutched at her throat, closing the folds of 
a peignoir which revealed the young beauty of her bosom. 

“Ah! Non! Non!” she cried, stricken with sudden pain. 
“You should not have come—you should not have come!” 

Richard went in, closed the door after him. He strode up 
to her, took her in his arms in spite of her protestations, 
forced his lips against hers, so unwillingly willing. The ob- 
jections she tried to voice died in a long sigh. In spite of her 
determination, her arms circled his neck. The hour-long mo- 
ment in which they stood thus in each other’s arms left them 
both startled, afraid. Adrienne sank upon the piano-bench, 
her face in her hands. Richard fumbled with a cigarette he 
had no wish to light. A: 

“ Ah— why did you come, mon ami; why did you come?” she 
whispered, very white in the candle-light. 2, 

“T couldn’t help it. I had to see you. I’d have gone mad il 
I hadn’t.” He walked savagely up and down the tiny room. 

“But—your wife 
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She rose unsteadily to her feet, pushed him from her, tried 
to adjust her hair. 

“No! No! No!” Religion, training, the name of an 
honored family called to her, fought the madness in her 
blood. ‘Leave me—please—please—at once!’’ she cried, 
then stood frozen with horror as there came a sharp knock 
upon the door. 

Gertrude, being a very clever woman, had waited ever 
since her return for the moment when Richard would go to 
Adrienne. She had observed his air of discontent, his brood- 
ing detachment, and drew from them inevitable conclusions. 
When he left her at the studio, she had been quite certain 
that he was not going out in search of fresh air. It took her 
but a few moments to learn from the chauffeur of their own 
car, which Richard had purposely not made use of, that 
Mr. Lyons had driven off in a taxi-cab. She felt perfectly 
certain that he had gone to Adrienne. 

It had been pitifully simple to secure the girl’s address 
by telephoning Madame Latour. When Adrienne opened 
her door, Gertrude did not even show surprise, although the 
disarranged hair, the clinging, half-open peignoir caused her 
expressive lips to curl in.a cynical smile. 

“Well, mademoiselle,” she asked, stepping easily into the 
room, “may I ask what my husband is doing here?”’ 

Adrienne was quite incapable of reply. It was Richard 
who answered his wife’s question. 

‘“Mademoiselle Ribot has nothing whatever to do with 
my being here,” he said. ‘I came against her wishes.” 

“It is always possible to show one the door,” observed 
Gertrude, watching Adrienne as she struggled with the heavy 
masses of her hair. ‘‘I fear, Richard, that my arrival is 
rather inopportune.”’ 

‘“*Gertrude’’—Richard came up to his wife, white with 
anger—‘‘vou ought to be ashamed of yourself to say such 
things!” 

‘*So it seems,” she retorted bitterly, “that it is the inno- 
cent wife who should be ashamed, instead of the guilty 
husband and his—mistress.’’ Her eves were like molten 
steel. 

‘“‘ Madame,” said Adrienne quietly, “you should not insult 
me beneath my own poor roof. I am not your husband’s 
mistress.” 

“What are you, then?” 

“T am nothing—but a foolish girl who—loves him. But 
because I do, madame, and because, were he my husband, I 
would be a wife to him, and not just a mistress, as you have 
been, I think I have more right to him than you have.” 

Her words stung Gertrude to fury. 

‘*What do you mean?”’ she cried blindly. 

“TI mean,” said Adrienne, in her cool, sweet voice, “that 
you, madame, are a cheat. You take your husband's 
money, you dress yourself like a mannequin, you refuse to 
give him children, and because you think him your property, 


she trilled. “I'm having a wonderful time.” 


“She isn’t,” Richard growled in his throat. ‘“She’s— 
nothing.” 

“She loves you. I have seen her, and I know.” 

‘Does a woman who loves a man come back to him after 
three months and not even give him a kiss?” 

Adrienne started, took her hands from her face. 

But, Richard, it may be that she has heard about—me.”’ 

“She has.” 

'hen—don’t you see——’ 

‘No. She's done the same thing before. She’s shallow and 
selfish and vain. She thinks of nothing but having a good time. 
I can’t stand it any longer. I want—you.” 

“How, my friend? As your—wife?”’ 

The question troubled him. He knew quite well that Gertrude 
Would never give him a divorce. She herself was interested in no 
one else. A domestic scandal might easily destroy his diplomatic 
career. In his hunger for Adrienne, he had thought little of 
details, 


“Y es—I wish you were my wife!’’ he exclaimed. 
But—it is—impossible!”’ 
He stood before her, clutched her tender shoulders in his 
two hands. 
, Nothing is impossible to those who care enough.” Again 
€ caught her in his arms. “Adrienne, my sweetheart, I love 
you—love you 


’ 


you refuse to permit any other woman to do so. So far as 
I am myself concerned, it is perhaps unfortunate that I 
have had a religious training. Were it otherwise—were I 
a woman of the new order here in France, I would take vour 
husband from you without the least hesitation. I would take 
him from you, bear him children as a wife should, and feel that 
I had done a right, an honorable thing. You, madame, are like 
a wicked child. You take the greatest gift that God has given 
the world and make a plaything of it, and when another would 
restore it to its rightful place, you bite and scratch, and call 
that other a thief. It is not wrong to take from the miser the 


-gold he does not use; it is not wrong to take from the landowner 


the fields he refuses to till. The power with which God has 
blessed your husband, the love he has brought to you is vours 
only so long as you make an honorable use of it. You have 
made your married life a thing of pleasure instead of duty, and, 
for that, madame, you deserve to suffer.” 

Gertrude Lyons listened to Adrienne’s biting words, for the 
time being, speechless. A storm of rage shook her; she had come 
here to condemn and had been herself condemned. It was un- 
believable, monstrous. She turned to Richard, ashen pale. 

**Am I to understand that you love this woman?” she asked. 

“You are to understand, madame,” Adrienne interrupted 
quickly, “that I love Aim—truly, honestly, with my whole 
heart.” 

Gertrude turned on her, trembling with scorn. 

“Then you can have him!’’ she cried. ‘Take him, if he prefers 
you to me—live with him, since you have such up-to-date ideas— 
live with him and have as many children as you like. I decline 
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to make of myself a mere instrument of propagation.” Her 
anger led her far beyond what she really thought, felt. She 
knew that Adrienne had told her some bitter truths. Jealousy, 
however, caused her to strike out, blindly, savagely; she recog- 
nized in Adrienne a spiritual bigness that she did not herself 
possess, and the knowledge filled her with fierce indignation. . 
Richard had remained silent, because there seemed abso- 
lutely nothing that he could say. Adrienne had admitted her 
love for him; that alone was enough to render him speechless. 
For Gertrude, so unmercifully flayed, striking viciously back 
like an angry child, he felt an almost tender pity. Certainly he 
must take her away—the situation was an impossible one from 
any standpoint. He went toward her, was about to tell her that 
they must go, when she turned on him, suddenly, coldly calm. 
“Don’t touch me!” she said. “I hate you. Inever want to 
see you again.” Before the two in the room realized her inten- 
tion, she had gone, darting through the doorway like some vivid 
moth, in her brilliant evening gown. In silence, they listened to 
the echoes of her swift footsteps on the stairs. Then, Richard, 
with a quick, definite movement, closed the door. Hs wife had 


“T shall never go,” he protested. 

“Yes.” She drew him toward the door. The mother-woman 
in her sensed his hurt, knew better than he its cause. “ Yoy 
must go to your wife. She needs you. We have had our little 
hour, chéri. It is finished. You must go.” 

He sought fiercely to dissuade her, tried with kisses to bring 
back something he felt they both had lost. Adrienne, however, 
nerved to a supreme sacrifice, gave him no response. 

‘Kiss me—once,”’ she whispered, ‘‘then—go.”’ The embrace 
left her motionless before the door. She almost pushed him 
through it, pleading, imploring, commanding. When it had 
finally closed, she fell, utterly without strength, to the floor, 
kissing pitifully the bare boards pressed a moment before by his 
reluctant feet. Adrienne had lost her love, but she had saved 
her soul. 

Richard, hardly knowing what impulse drove him, went back 
to the studio, expecting to find Gertrude there. What he would 
say to her he did not know. His mind was confused. A sense 
of impotence filled him. Why should he not be ruthless—tell her 
that love between them was henceforth impossible? Could it 


suddenly become the woman 
outside. 

Adrienne watched him, un- 
derstanding quite clearly that 
the closing of the door was a 
decision. She saw him coming 
toward her, knew that he in- 
tended to take her in his arms. 
With a splendid sweep of her 
shoulders, she put him aside, 
and, going to the window, 
stood gazing out across the 
ghostly roof-tops. All the 
future swept before her with 
incredible rapidity. Primal in- 
stincts whispered to her to go 
ahead, unafraid. She had 
found her man, her mate— 
nothing else mattered. Love, 
the divine inheritance, justified 
everything. Richard’s wife was 
a parasite, a non-essential, and 
nature, having no use for non- 
essentials, had decided to 
eliminate her. 

In the shadowy future she 
saw children, sweet-faced, 
happy, playing in the sun —her 
children, and his. The thought 
brought with it a tragic under- 
tone, deep, solemn, like the 
music of a great church organ. 
His children! No; they would 
not be his. Man’s laws would 
prevent that—would deny 
them his name—outcasts, for- 
ever bearing the mark of her 
shame. They could work; 
they could fight; they could 
add to the strength of the 
nation their puny lives, but— 
what of themselves? Was their 
happiness to be considered, or 
was it of no importance? 


YOU CAN’T GIVE AMERICANS 
ANYTHING TOO GOOD 


WE were at luncheon at a club of writers, 
artists, and editors. One of us was the 
editor of a “popular’’ magazine of small circula- 
nee a fine fellow, though a self-styled “‘intellec- 
tual.” 

“I rejected a wonderful story to-day,’’ he said 
mournfully. “Just another case of something 
being too good for the public—over their heads.” 

One of the others—the editor of a so-called 
“quality” magazine of eighty thousand or so 
subscribers—sniffed. 

“Our biggest job is to edit down to our readers’ 
level,” he commented. 

It came my turn to recite my tribulations. 

“I’m going to talk a language that is strange 
to you two,” I began, “‘for I’m the sort of fellow 
you've just been cussing. I’m what I am—a 
successful editor, some think—because I’m pretty 
much the same sort of human being as the three 
or four million folks who read Cosmopolitan 
every month. I happen to like what they like. 

“I’m no genius or intellectual—just a com- 
paratively sane, every-day American, living to- 
day to-day and liking it. 

“And, furthermore, I happen to believe there’s 
nothing worth while—really worth while—that’s 
‘over the heads’ of the American public, that you 
can’t give them anything ‘too good.’ 

“*All of which leads up to my particular problem 
— getting for Cosmopolitan what I believe to be 
the best stories the world has ever produced.” 


“At any cost, France must have 
sons.” What a pitiful con’ession of weakness—man, tossing so 


be that he really cared for 
Gertrude in spite of his pas- 


. sionate longing for Adrienne? 


Or was it merely the habit of 
marriage that gripped him. 
In some way, it seemed to him 
that he could not answer that 
question until he was face to 
face with his wife. 

She was not at the studio, 
The young man from the 
Beaux Arts said that she had 
not returned, was unable to 
understand why he did not get 
his promised dances. Richard 
paid scant attention to him. 
Gertrude, he knew, had been 
bitterly hurt. Perhaps she had 
gone home. In a frenzy of 
impatience, he drove to their 
apartment. 

He realized, as soon as he 
opened the door, that she was 
there. A faint rose light came 
from the boudoir, but the room 
was empty. Impatiently he 
knocked at the door of the bed- 
room beyond again and again, 
but received no answer. A 
turn of the knob told him that 
the door was locked. Gertrude 
would not see him—would not 
even answer him when he 
called to her through the door. 

When, at last, his pride 
‘drove him to his own bed, he 
could not sleep. Visions ol 
Gertrude, weeping, broken- 
hearted, tortured him. Adri- 
enne, too, was weeping and 
broken-hearted, but he did not 
know it; she had seemed s0 
superbly strong. 


Hours later, waking from a troubled doze, he was astounded 
to find Gertrude standing beside his bed. At first he thought 


lightly aside his century-old creeds to remedy the losses his own 
selfishness and greed had created! What had been wrong yes- 
terday was right to-day, because it suited the plans of those 
who counted the units in the factory, the fields, the barracks, 
but refused to count the sorrows in the human heart. Adrienne 
thrust out her arms as though to put aside a great temptation. 

“No! No!” she whispered. “I have not the right—I have 
not the right.” 

Richard held out his arms to her, eager to find in her embraces 
an anodyne for the pain which gripped his heart. Gertrude’s 
suffering he made his own, picturing her flying back to the stu- 
dio-party like some stricken bird, bravely hiding her sorrow be- 


neath a gay mask. Even while he gazed at Adrienne, his thoughts _ 


were with his wife; it amazed him that he should be thus tortured 
at so rare a moment. Adrienne turned from the window, placed 
her two hands in his. They were icy cold. 

“You must go, mon ami,” she said, her voice singularly calm. 


her but a figment of his dreams, then started up, waiting for the 
torrent of bitter accusations he felt she had come to hurl at 
him. None came. His wife was strangely, impressively silent. 
The expression on her face was not one of anger, such as she had 
shown when she commanded him not to touch her so short a time 
before. She had been weeping, he knew, but now her eyes were 
dry and clear. To his astonishment, the look in them was one 
of understanding, one he had never seen there before. 

“‘Gertrude—”’ he began, then hesitated, uncertain what to say. 
In the very faint light which came through the door of the room, 
he thought she seemed more lovely than he had ever known her, 
as though she had suddenly acquired a beauty almost angelic. 

She stood gazing down at him in silence for several moments, 
like one concerned with a great problem. Then she sank on her 
knees, and opened her arms with a gesture of humility. 

He swept her almost savagely to him. In that moment, all 
his questions had been answered. 
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(Right) Mrs. C. N. 


Williamson 


Behind 
the 


Scenes 


Fascinating close-up facts assembled by Mrs. C. N. Williamson, 
who made this most interesting place on earth her home for many years 


HEN I was on shipboard steaming to my native 

America, I remarked to a man that Monte Carlo was 

the most interesting place on earth, and the most 

, amazing things could happen there. Whereupon the 

a sniffed. _He’d been to “ Monte” twice, in the “high season.” 

e didn’t think it interesting, because it had taken some of his 

toad As for things happening, nothing happened that didn’t 

appen everywhere else—except gambling. Novels about Monte 

Were wrong, all wrong. “All novels but ours!” I snapped. And 

after that conceited utterance, I dropped one still more con- 

— “It know more about Monte Carlo—real Monte Carlo, 

ehind the scenes and in front—more than any other writing 

Creature now alive.” 

Pes “7 was silenced, if not convinced But what I said was 

eg) and no credit to me for being true, because I’ve lived close 
® Monte Carlo for fifteen autumns, winters, and springs. 


Other writing folk come and play about for a few weeks, 
conscientiously getting “local color.” Then they go home, 
forget details? and make such a hash of their background that 
readers who know Monte Carlo roar with ribald joy over their 
funny mistakes. 

That tiny town in its high season is more closely populated 
than any other in the world. There it sits on the radiant Azure 
Coast, shining at night like a crown of royal jewels tossed down 
by the sea, sophistication itselfi—yet up in mysterious mountains 
behind it, rock villages are peopled with descendants of Saracen 
pirates; there are fastnesses where the peasants’ dogs “‘go wolf,” 
old, hidden towns with churches that cherish treasures of the 
Crusades, and customs which haven’t changed in centuries. 

If there hadn’t been danger of a Franco-Prussian war, proba- 
bly Monaco would still remain the poverty-stricken principality 
it was after its revolution of over fifty years ago, when Requenrune 
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The Café de Paris, Monte Carlo 


The Grimaldi family, which ruled Monaco, was 
one of the oldest and proudest in the world; but 
there had been that nasty little revolution which 
had reduced the principality to the size of a torn 
hearth-rug. And the saying was, “When the 

prince is hungry, he must pull in his belt.” 

Charles III lived in a wonderful old palace. full 

of history and rats, on the Rock of Monaco, where 

Hercules once was king. There was already a 

tiny gambling-place there, but of no importance, 

and practically no people. Monsieur Blanc 
talked with him diplomatically, bowed a good 
deal, and a contract was signed, immensely 
beneficial to both parties. It wasn’t until 1808, 
however, that a stock company was formed, pay- 
ing the prince at an increased ratio each year. 
In 1937, this payment will mount up to five mil- 
lion dollars. 

The Casino (such as it was) reared itself upon the 
Rock also, and gamblers arrived from Nice in boats 
which made them so seasick they must win well not 
to repent the adventure. When success piled on suc- 
cess, however, a new Casino rose in Monaco’s principal 


© town, Monte Carlo, lower than the Rock, and higher than 
— the flat stretch of land between the two, known as the 
UNDER WOOL Condamine. 
Room in Monaco is divided into 


the Casino three parts, each very 
different from the other. 

On the Rock is the 
prince’s palace, ancient, 
with middle-aged addi- 
tions, the palace of the 
governor, the Court of 


where roulette 
is played 


and Mentone were reft from its (then) 
tyrant ruler. All the gay gamblers 


would still have been running to Hom- 
burg or Baden Baden, where a certain 
astute Monsieur Francois Blanc, local- 
lv called Herr Weiss, offered brilliant 
attractions. In the ‘Sixties. with war- 
talk in the air. and an inspiration for 
“cleaning things up.” this gentleman 
was—er—let’s say earnestly persuaded 
to leave Germany. He had to go some- 
where, or burst—as the chameleon is 
said to do if placed on Scots tartan. 
There were several countries that 
didn’t encourage him. Then he had 
one of his inspirations. What about Monaco? Prince and people 
were poor, and climate as well as scenery good. One might do 
something there. One did do something there. 


Casino footmen bringing 
boxes full of money into 
the gambling-rooms 


Justice, the Byzantine 
cathedral. and the famous 
“fish museum” of the 
science-loving present 
prince. Both the cathe- 
dra] and the museum were 
built with money received 
from that contract with 
the Blanc family, which 
is now related by mar 
riage to half the royalty 
in Europe. There are also 
exquisite hanging gardens 
where anyone can go t 
make love or commit sui 
cide, whichever he fancies, 
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The Monte Carlo police force. (Right) Casino 

employee performing daily test with level to 

make sure that the roulette-wheels are per- 
fectly balanced 


so long as the police don’t catch him; a few fine 
big villas belonging to rich Monegasques, and 
hundreds of old huddled houses leaning against 
each other in narrow tunneled streets. On the 
Rock live the ancient aristocracy—what’s left of 
it; and it’s a good thing for sojourners at Monte 
that there aren’t more, because it’s the A. A. who 
get most of the tickets for the gorgeous operas, 
ballets, plays, and classical concerts at the Casino 
theater—they and the wives of croupiers, many of 
whom also abide on that exclusive Rock, where few if 
any foreigners are allowed to dwell. 

That does sound odd, doesn’t it? I mean, about the 


Underground room at the Casino where the croupiers are taught their business 


The statue of Fortune 
was designed by 
Sarah Bernhardt 
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74 Behind the Scenes at Monte Carlo 


tickets. The Société des Bains de Mer (S.B.M.), as the con- their manners; and it takes some nerve to go on announcing, “ Diy. 
trollers of the Casino sweetly call themselves, spend untold thou- sept, noir, impair, et manque,” as if nothing had happened, with 
sands in bringing to Monte Carlo the best singers, dancers, actors, a slight spatter of some one else’s brains on your shirt-front, 
and musicians of the world. Why, then, do they give away more though the limp some one else has been already whisked away 
than half the seats in their ornate little theater? There’s a in a roll of red baize behind the nearest mirror door. Even jn 
reason. If you’re spending your evening at an opera or play, you the famous earthquake season of over thirty years ago, if you 
can’t be laying your money on the tables, can you? At least, were a croupier you must not lose your nerve. Neither your 
not all the time—only between acts. But it’s a wonderful hand nor your voice must tremble as play goes quietly on. 
advertisement for Monte Carlo to have these splendid attrac- Indeed, talking of nerve, everyone who serves the S.B.M. jn 
ti ns. It’s another inducement to people to visit Monte—like any capacity must have it in order to “make good.” Which 
the glorious golf club far above La Turbie, perhaps the most _ recalls the little episode of the alleged fig-juice. 


spectacular golf-course on earth. It’s so convenient to say to One lazy noontime, out of season, a friend of ours was having 
your friends at home: “J don’t go to Monte Carlo to gamble. a Pernod at the Café de Paris, diagonally opposite the Casino, 
I go for the other Suddenly, a wel! 
things.” And dressed youth 
though you find, aes . bolted out through 
when vou get there, ; ' the glass doors of 
it isn’t quite as easy the atrium, or en- 
to attain to the ° trance-hall, of the 
other things as you “rooms.” On the 


steps he put a pis- 
tol to his head and 
fired. Before he 
had time to fall, two 
of the ever-lurking 
pompiers (firemen) 
had caught and 
flashed him out of 
sight round theleft- 
hand corner of the 
Casino. Not sixty 


thought, you can 
do so if your chin 
is firm enough. 
There are ways, 
mysterious, funny 
little ways of 
“wangling”  tick- 
ets, for instance, 
when you’ve been 
assured they’re all 


gone. 4 
So much for the ‘seconds passed be- 
Rock, with its dark- fore cur _ friend’s 


long legs had taken 
him across the road 
to question a cer- 
tain popular door- 
keeper of the Ca- 
sino, standing 
statuesque as ever 
in his smart livery. 
OuR FRIEND: 
Who was that shot 
himself? 
DOORKEEPER: 
“Shot himself,” 
monsieur? No one 
shot himself. Per- 
haps monsieur refers to the 
gentleman who just sprained his 
ankle and was taken by pom- 
piers to the hospital. 

Our Frienp: “‘Sprained 
his ankle,” nothing! Why, 
there’s his blood on the 
pavement! You're stand- 
ing in it. 

D OORKEEPER (with 
polite but superior smile): 
That is not blood, mor- 
sieur; it is the juice of 2 
purple fig I dropped. 

Now, don’t imagine from 

this that there are suicides 
all over the place and every 
day at Monte Carlo. Nothing 
of the sort. And it is prove 
that seventy-five per cent. of the 
(comparatively) few suicides come 
to Monte Carlo on purpose to do the 
deed for reasons of their own quite apat 
from gambling incidents. I could tell yo 
o'clock A.M. in the coats without pockets some thrillers, and I will, by and by. But wt 
impolitely supplied by the S.B.M., going were talking of croupiers. 
home at midnight after a long day of (Above) The Rock of Monaco To go back to them, then: They’re well paid, 
“two hours on, two hours off.” edjoiming Moate Carlo. (Below) well treated, and well pensioned. So are thet 
Down in that underground school, ex- : . families pensioned if the croupiers die; and there 
croupiers teach young candidates not only was much of this business in the war, when eve 
how to spin, deal, and so forth but to young French, Italian, and Monegasque croupie! 
withstand any sudden shock. You see, though it’s considered most went. The Casino would gladly have shut its doors to the pu 
caddish to kill yourself inside the Casino, and, in fact none of the _ lic “for the duration” if all the tradespeople and hotel-keepe 
hest suicides ever do it, a very few bounders have thus forgotten of the Riviera hadn’t implored the president (Continued on page 14) 


eved, dowdily- 
dressed, jeweled 
aristocracy, its 
Saracenic-I[talian 
patois, and its 
canny croupiers, 
who mostly own 
shops and apart- 
ment-houses in the 
Condamine or even 
—if they’re of a 
saving disposition 
—shops and small 
hotels at glittering 
Monte Carlo itself. « 
But, by the bye, 

those croupiers, before one 
forgets them for another 
subject! 

People used to say they 
were “mostly Germans” 
before the war. They 
never were. There were 
always far more Mone- 
gasques, Frenchmen, and 
Italians, with sprin- 
kling of nearly all white 
races except the English 
and Americans. Down 
underground, where no- 
body sees or knows of it, 
is the croupiers’ school. 
They have to attend for six 
months before they can rise 
(like cream) to the top, and be- 
come real live croupiers. spinning 
roulette-wheels or dealing trente-et- 
quarante cards in the Casino—calm, 
nerve-proof men, coming on duty at ten 


Prince Albert, ruler of Monaco 
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The Limit of 
Christmas 


Something you don’t in the least expect 


By Arthur Somers Roche 


Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


UVEEN looked up from the racing-chart. 
“Mildred McGurk starts to-morrow,” he said. 
The Christmas Kid nodded interestedly. 
“What distance?” he asked. 

“Mile and seventy yards. Genscomb will ride her. Easy 
money, Kid!” 

The Kid laughed bitterly. 

“Them as has gits,” he said. 

Duveen shrugged. 

“Oh, we might get some.” 

The Kid frowned. 

“Not the way you want to, Duveen.” 

Duveen’s frown was angry, not, like the Kid’s, determined. 

“Why not?” 

“Because I have an occasional limit,”’ was the reply. 

“You don’t balk at trimming a sucker,”’ sneered Duveen. 

“And why don’t I?” retorted the Kid. ‘Because the 
sucker, every last time, is out to trim me—petty-larceny 
guys that holler because we turn it into grand. But steal- 
ing—not vet, Duveen; nor even soon.” 

Duveen carefully fashioned a cigarette from flaky tobacco 
and brown paper. 

“I been telling you for three months that the day Mil- 
dred McGurk started was the day we got rich. It’s a cinch.” 

The Kid shrugged. 

“That’s what the kaiser said. You read the papers. 
You know where he is now.” 

Duveen lighted his cigarette. His eyes were on the floor. 

“Genscomb is a nice lad as well as a good rider,” he 
said. It was as though he spoke to himself, so impersonal 
Was his tone. ‘He ain’t ever going to forget what I done 
for him when he was a stable-boy. I got him his first 
mount. He’s grateful.”’ 

“He ought to be,” said the Kid. He. too, looked down 
the floor. His wide, thin-lipped mouth was set 
sternly. 

“People ain’t always what they ought to be, though,” re- 
marked Duveen. ‘Nice boy, Genscomb. You know what 
he told me. They wouldn’t start Mildred until she was 
right and the distance suited her and the field was a pipe 
and the odds were juicy. Know what the probable odds 


sae interested. I can’t get a bet down,” snapped the 
1d. 

“Sixty to one,” Duveen answered his own question. 
“The surest thing that ever was. They’ve primed her 
properly. Never let her start unless she was outclassed, 
and if she wasn’t outclassed, she seemed to be.” 

He put down his cigarette, carefully grinding its lighted 
end upon a saucer. He looked disdainfully about the 
shabby “furnished room.” 

“We don’t eat to-morrow,” he remarked. 

Oh, we can dig up something,” said the Kid. 

“Where?” demanded Duveen. 

aD e always do,”’ said the Kid. 

., Maybe we always have,” sneered Duveen, 
‘but—if you’re so darned squeamish— Listen. 
Kid: T know the place. Didn’t I work there three 
years? And wasn’t I down there only this after- 
hoon? Didn't I talk with old Ensell, the cashier? 
Didn tf sce the rotten old safe that you could 
Open with a penknife? I'll say I did. Why. it’s a 
Wonder the place hasn’t been burglarized years 
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76 The Limit of the Christmas Kid 


ago. Only reason is that nobody would ever suspect that a 
second-hand furniture dealer like Collins had a nickel to put in 
the old box. And I’m a forehanded guy. When I quit my job 
there, I kept my key to the front door. We can walk right in 
and turn round and walk r‘ght out again. Only, we'll wa!k out 
with something.” 

The Kid yawned. 

“Walking hurts my feet. 

Duveen fought to hide his anger. His voice became pleading. 

“Listen, Kid: We been pals for months. Up and down. down 
and up, we been taking all the grades together, sometimes on 
high, sometimes on low. Ain’t it the truth?” 

“Right you are, feller!’’ conceded the Kid. “Only, there’re 
things that are too darned low. Duveen, I’m a card-man, and 
I’m a tout and a sure-thing player and all of that. But I ain’t 
a thief. I’m a healthy guy, and I can do my bit of starving and 
act like I liked it. Let’s go to bed.” 

Duveen stared at him a moment. His mouth opened, but it 
closed before words could come from it. He knew the Kid, recog- 
nized the finality of his utterance. Sulkily he rose and began re- 
moving his coat. 

He looked up in amoment. The Kid had misjudged the dis- 
tance to a hook upon the wall. His jacket had fallen to the 
floor. And from it fell something that rebounded from the car- 
pet to the wall and then rolled across the room to stop at Duveen’s 
feet. The latter bent over: he picked up the shining disk. 

“Holding out, eh, Kid?” he sneered. 

“What do you mean, ‘holding out?’’”? demanded his com- 
panion. 

“A ten-dollar gold piece ain’t a fertune,” said Duveen, “but 
when there ain’t even doughnut-money in the house. ten dollars 
looks like a Standard Oil dividend. I thought we split fifty-fifty, 
kid.” 

The other’s face colored. 

“You know we do,” he said stiffly. 

Duveen’s full lips curled. 

“You ain’t mentioned this piece of kale, Kid.” 

“Tt isn’t money,” snapped the Kid. Duveen stared at the 
coin. The Kid’s flush deepened. “I didn’t mean—you don’t 
get the point—oh, it’s genuine!” he blurted. 

Duveen nodded. 

“That’s what I thought. I used to think the same about vou, 
Kid.” He tossed the coin to the Kid. “Keep it,” he said coldly. 

For a moment, the Kid stared at the coin that he had deftly 
caught. Then he looked at his friend. 

“Listen,’’ he said. There was pleading in his voice. Also, 
there was a shamefaced expression on his not too ingenuous 
countenance. 

Duveen turned his back. He bent over and began unlacing a 
shoe. 

“T’ll listen,” he said. 

The Kid coughed in embarrassment. Had Duveen chanced to 
be looking at him now, he’d have realized that the Kid spoke 
truth when he stated that he was only twenty-eight vears old. He 
seemed younger now; the wide, thin mouth seemed soft. 

“There was a girl,” said the Kid. ‘ Home-town stuff. You 
know—high school, Sunday picnics. I played short on the nine 
and quarter on the eleven. She used to holler for me. Just a 
baby. Fourteen. I was eighteen. You know. Nothing seri- 
ous. Might have been. some day. Aw, hell!” 

‘“‘That’s what I was going to say,”’ sneered Duveen. 

“Don’t,” advised the Kid. His mouth was hard again. “Well, 
I had to leave town. Nothing so awful serious. I wouldn’t 
think sonow. ButIdidthen. Just a matter of beating up the 
town marshal. But it meant the lockup, and—the girl knew 
about it. She met me as I was beating it to the railroad station. 
Like a boob, I told her. Well, I won’t say I was a boob at that. 
I—1 wanted her to hear my side of it. It wasn’t such a very nice 
side, but it was better than what she’d hear.” 

His mouth was soft once again. His voice was slight!y lowered, 
blurred, different from the clean-cut utterance that usually dis- 
tinguished him. 

“Just a baby, that’s all. But the sweetest. Oh, well, she 
asked me what I was going to do, if I had any money. I didn’t, 
and I told her so. And from her purse she took that coin. It 
was her birthday; an uncle had just given it to her. 

“Well, she’d have criec her eyes out if I hadn’t taken it. No 
woman’s ever handed me any money, but that wasn’t money. It 
was— Well, if you can’t see it, I can’t make you sce it,” he 
ended suddenly. 

“And vou been carrying it with you all this time? ’’ demanded 
Duveen. 


Let’s go to bed.” 


The Kid nodded. 
“Going to carry it till I die,” he said. 

“Or till you make a million and go back home and marry the 
girl, I suppose,” said Duveen sneeringly. 

“Cut it!” warned the Kid. “I was no good then, but I’m qa 
lot worse now. Go back to her? Marry her? She’s probably 
married a regular guy long ago.” 

“Then why the—” began Duveen. 

. The Christmas Kid interrupted him. 

“Because I won’t—that’s all. I got my limit.” 

Deliberately he put the gold coin in a shabby pocketbook and 
placed it inside his jacket. He, too, unlaced his shoes. He 
straightened up, yawning. 

“Well, every day’ll be Christmas by and by,” he said cheer- 
fully. 

“I’ve heard you say that many a time,” snorted Duveen. 
“But now—well. I don’t see no Santa Claus bringing presents to 
me. Be reasonable, Kid. I tell you, the job is safe. There'll 
be a hundred in the old safe, sure. We can bet that 
to-morrow——” 

“Night, night, Duveen,” said the Kid. He leaped into bed, de- 
liberately burying his face in the pillow. Duveen shrugged his 
shoulders. He knew the futilitv of argument. He turned out 
the light and climbed into his own bed. 

He was up before the Kid in the morning. Alone, the K‘d 
bathed and shaved. He quelled the insistence of an empty 
stomach with a cigarette, and then sauntered out inte the city. 

Never before had New York seemed so inhospitable, so cheer- 
less. Still, he smiled; he’d never been so absolutely broke before. 
Always there’d been a little trick just round the corner which 
would tide him over a lean week. But not to-day. One of those 
streaks of bad luck that come to every man, be his vocaticn what 
it may, had come to the Kid. Of course. labor was scarce, anda 
job, at good day-wages, could be had for the asking. But the 
Kid hardly entertained such an idea. 

Work? Notforhim. He’d avoided it all his life, and he’d con- 
tinue avoiding it. Work was all very well, but his wits had main- 
tained him thus far; they’d maintain him farther. 

But for gentlemen who have limits, as the Kid had, there come 
times when the road seems to have no corners round which luck 
lurks, but seems to stretch out interminably. He didn’t run 
across a single person whom he knew slightly enough to ask fora 
small loan. Persons whom he knew quite well—he saw plenty of 
these. But they were of his own ilk, gentlemen who pursue the 
devious path of chicanery. To ask them for the price of a meal 
would be to rouse their contemptuous suspicion. To ask them 
for a good-sized loan was to court refusal. The Kid wished 
neither suspicion nor refusal. And so he returned to the dingy 
rooming-house, at about six in the afternoon, slightly faint from 
hunger and most downcast of soul. Of course, sooner or later— 
The Kid wished something would break sooner. Philosophically, 
he decided that Duveen would have run across something. He 
smoked interminably until, an hour later, Duveen returned. 
“Every day,” announced Duveen, “will be Christmas by and 
by.” 

“My stuff,” commented the Kid. 

“Right y’are, pal!’’ laughed Duveen. 
Kid, sing a carol, then.” 

4 = reached into his trousers pocket and produced a large roll of 
ills. - 

“Kiss Santa for bringing gifts to a good boy,” he said. 

The Christmas Kid gasped. He reached over and took the roll 
of bills from Duveen’s fingers. Swiftly he counted them. 

“Five hundred and ten dollars,” he said amazedly. ‘Who'd 
you gyp for it?”’ he asked. 

Wise’ Einstein,” chuckled Duveen. 

“How?” 

“Mildred McGurk ran in the sixth race. Einstein shaved 
the odds, of course, like any handbook-man’ll do, but he gave me 
fifty to one, and és 

“Fifty to one—five hundred and ten—where’d you get the 
ten?” asked the Kid. 

Duveen came over to the Kid and dropped a paternal hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“Kid, I got up early. And I figure to myself that what you 
don’t know won’t bother you. So I——” 

The Kid’s hand leaped to his inside jacket pocket. He e 
amined the purse within. Then, his eyes harder than Duveen 
had ever seen them, he said: 

little rat-stuff, eh? You stole——”’ 

“Lay off; lay off!” whined Duveen. “I borrowed that gold 
piece and bet it on Mildred, and——” 
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Duveen picked up the shining disk. 


“ Where is it? Give it to me,” demanded the Kid. 
be ‘Why, I (ct it,” said Duveen. “Einstein gave me five-ten 
— never thought of the gold piece. Good Lord, Kid, ain’t it 
rought you luck? What more do you “5 

The Kid had dropped the roll of bills on a table. He swept it up 
how with a swiftness of hand that spoke of legerdemain. He 
reached for the hat that hung upon a hook. 

here you going?” demanded Duveen. 

: M going to get my gold piece,” answered the Kid. 
hate stepped in front of him. Then he stepped aside. 

‘re Was that in the Kid’s eyes that frightened him. 


th “Wise” Einstein, was not in Laval’s saloon when the Kid got 
ns or But a bartender paused in his task of violating the Vol- 
tad Act long enough to tell the Kid where he might be found. 


“Holding out, eh, Kid?” he sneered. 


And so, to Einstein’s Riverside Drive apartment the Kid mad* 
his way. Now, the Kid was what is known as a “cold customer.” 
But he was warm this evening, and heat drives caution away. 
So, instead of approaching his errand circuitously, he blurted 
out: 

“My pal, Jim Duveen, put ten berries on Mildred McGurk 
to-day. It wasa gold piece. I want it.” 

“So?” Einstein regarded him with shrewd, slightly protuber- 
ant eyes. ‘That so? I paid Duveen, didn’t I?” 

“Sure you did!” agreed the Kid. “But the gold piece—kind 
of alucky piece forme. I want it.” 

Einstein knew the Kid. Never before had he seen him in 
any humor save that of icy calm. 

“Lucky piece, eh? I need a little luck myself. 
bet it. I'll keep that luck. I need it.” 
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78 The Limit of the Christmas Kid 


The Kid laughed, but into his mirth there crept a quaver of 
excitement. 

“Aw, be a good guy, Einstein! 
piece.”’ 

Einstein lighted a cigar. 

“Maybe, Kid,” said he, ‘‘we can do business. 
piece. Twenty wouldn’t be enough.” . 

“Thirty,” said the Kid. 

Finstein puffed his cigar. 

“Fifty,” said the Kid. 

Einstein, his shrewd eves gleaming, still puffed his cigar. 

“Sixty,” said the Kid. 

Then Einstein spoke. 

“Kid,” said he, “I like you. I admire you. You always do 
the best you can. Suppose you do the best vou can now. Sup- 
pose you pay me for that lucky gold piece—”’ 
closely. “‘Suppose we say five hundred and ten dollars.” 

The difference between the Kid and Wise Einstein was the 
difference between the man who fights wars and the man who 
makes them. The Kid was clever; Einstein had common sense. 
The Kid wagered money in the betting-ring; Einstein kept book. 

Against a simple-minded Reuben from Kansas City or New 
York, the Kid had better than an even chance. Against Ein- 
stein, he had no chance at all. For a ten-dollar gold piece that 
had been given him by a fourteen-year-old girl, ten years before, 
in a little town somewhere a thousand miles from New York, the 
Christmas Kid paid five hundred and ten dollars. 

* That’s a sensible boy,”’ chuckled Einstein. ‘‘ Money is money, 
but luck is—luck. It’s worth any price, Kid.” 

“Glad you think so,”’ snarled the Kid, carefully placing the 
gold piece in his purse. 

Einstein guffawed. 

“T’m glai you think so. I tell Sadie, when I get home to- 
night, that we cannot go to the theater because I have a b:d 
day. Now’’—and he locked the money that the Kid had paid 
him in a desk drawer—* we go not only to the theater but to sup- 
per afterward. Good-night, Kid.” Then, asa jibing after-shot, 
he said, ‘Glad to do business with you again, Kid.” 

But the Kid made no reply. Out of the apartment he stalked. 


I'll give vou twenty for the 


But a lucky 
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he, “I like you. I admire you. You 
always do the best you can. Sup- 
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He eyed the Kid - 


Hali an hour later, he entered the room that was the joint abiding. 
place of Duveen and himself. He found his friend lying on the’ 
bed, staring at the stained ceiling. 

‘Hell of a way to act!” growled Duveen. “You might left g 
piece of that kale behind you. I haven’t eaten to-day. That's 
the kind of apalIam. I don’t even wait to pack a sandwich into 
me; I race home with the dough, and what do I get? My Lord” 
—and his voice rose to a whine—‘“‘I’m starved!”’ 

‘**So’m I,” said the Kid briefly. 

Duveen swung his feet to the floor. 

“Well, you got your gold piece, didn’t you?” The Kid nodded 
assent. ‘Well, let’s put on the nose-bag,” said Duveen. ‘ What 
you waiting for?”’ he demanded, half-way to the door. 

any money?” asked the Kid. 

“Certainly not! You got it all,’ said Duveen. 

The Kid shrugged. 

“You mean Einstein has it.” 

Duveen sank into a chair. 

“You mean to tell me that 

“He wouldn’t take a cent less than five hundred and ten do- 
lars, and—I wanted the piece,” said the Kid. His voice was 
weary, but it held not a hint of apology. 

Duveen glared. For a moment, it seemed that precavtion 
would wrestle in vain with anger, but precaution finally won. 

“What we going to do?” he demanded. 

“Go to bed,” said the Kid. “You don’t feel so hungry in 
bed.” 

Duveen’s full lips drew down at one corner in the sort of 
tough pout that is meant by Duveen’s kind to express pathos. 

“Kid, we been pals a long time, ain’t we?’”’ The Kid nodded. 
‘**And I never double-crossed you yet. You don’t call my tak- 
ing that gold piece the double-cross, do you?”’ 

“You been on the level fair enough,” granted the Kid. ‘‘ Where 
does this get us?” 

“T went out to-day and backed my judgment and brought 
back a bunch of kale,” whined Duveen. ‘You go and blowit 
on a—well, I don’t know what you cal! it. Anyway, we're 
broke, after I fixed s up fine. It’s your turn, Kid.” 

“Go ahead. Riddles tire me,” said the Kid. 

‘Collins’ place—the second-hand furniture store. It takes 
two, or I’d do it, myself, Kid. But some one’s got to hang 
round outside and keep an eye peeled for cops. That’s you. 
I'l! go in, crack the old box-——”’ 

“Nothing doing,” said the 
Kid. “I told you I don’t steal.” 

“*Don’t steal?’ Where do 
you get that stuff?”’ Duveen’s 
hunger and _ disappointment 
made him rash. ‘What do you 
call what you done to-night? 
Was it your five hundred you 
gave back to Einstein?” 

“Tt wasn’t your 
ten-dollar gold 
piece,” said the 
Kid. 

“ Aw, quit it!” 
snarled Duveen. 
He rose and tow- 
ered over the Kid. 
“T’m off you, Kid. 
Get me? (All 

through! When 
you see me 
ons ing, you look the 
other way. 
long.” He took 
his hat from the 
hook on the wall 
and walked to the 
“T’ll_ come back 
for my 


” 


door. 
to-morrow 
things,” he said. 
“Where you going to 
sleep?” asked the Kid 
“You tend to your affairs and le 
me tend to mine,” advised Duveen. 
The door slammed behind his truct- 
lent back. 
Now, loyalty is a thing beyond price 
Emperors, diplomatists, bootblacks 
thieves—all men (Continued on page 1# 
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Harris Dickson 
here tells one of 
the funniest of 
Old Reliable’s 
These 
new stories are 
the best he 
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Illustrated by Edward L. Chase 


N the primitive days of Mississippi jurisprudence, our 
pioneer lawyers went riding from court to court, and peo- 
ple hailed them on the roadside to gather free advice. 
Hence arose their legal maxim: ‘‘ Horseback opinions are 

worth what you pay.” Contrary to the maxim, however, a 
certain horseback opinion of Judge Robert Vane began immedi- 
ately to prove itself. 

“Bev,” he had counseled his old crony, Colonel Spottiswoode, 
“don’t do it. Don’t let Zack meddle in such a skin game. He’s 
flirting with trouble. It’ll set these niggers crazy.” 

As a shrewd practitioner, court-broke and nigger-wise, Judge 
Vane foresaw complications if Old Reliable should operate his 
matrimonial insurance company, promising financial benefits to 
colored brothers upon their marriage. Forty years ago, a similar 
epidemic had raged among the whites; the plan had been tried 
out, and it wouldn’t work. 

Hot weather overruled cold advice. Judge Vane’s family was 
absent for the summer; he had settled himself in the home of 
Colonel Spottiswoode, and they must hatch something to amuse 
themselves. Then, one stupid morning, Zack bobbed up with 
his entertaining project for a nuptial benefit association. 

At first, the colonel and the judge shook their prudent heads. 
But one reminiscence recalled another comical entanglement of 
more than forty years ago. No Southerner, with the saving 
grace of humor, could pass up this hilarious opportunity. They 
encouraged and abetted Zack until Judge Vane went so far as to 
copy a defunct charter, and remodeled it to fit the “Old Reliable 
Daily Marriage Vindicator, of Vicksburg, Mississippi.” 

Surprises began to happen punctually. That night, the 
brand-new Spottiswoode car disappeared from its garage, with 
their dependable and indispensable Alec. Daylight developed 
another bereavement. Rena, Miss Betty’s gold-toothed house- 
girl, had likewise vanished. Before breakfast, a policeman 
telephoned that the car was lying in a ditch six miles from town. 
An active use of the wires located the eloping couple in Jackson, 
and they were now being returned, under arrest, to Vicksburg. 


. The Westbound morning train had whistled and begun to slow 
: own for Edwards. From his seat in the white smoking-car, 
- Pridgen, deputy sheri:f, rose and strolled forward. Through 
the rear door of the negro coach, he surveyed his prisoners, sit- 
ting quietly where he had placed them. 

Dat’s de last station, ain’t it?” Rena asked. 


So all three of them kept going, 
Zack in the lead, with armfuls 
of bundles, and Rena holding on 
to Alec. 


“Uhu,” Alec responded gloomily. ‘* Nex’ 
stop’s Vicksburg.” 

The girl’s eyes were staring ahead, and 
she was suffering in advance at the idea of the blue-coated 
officers who would parade her along Cherry Street, its sidewalks 
being lined with astonished friends to point and say: ‘ Ain’t dat 
Rena Tate? What make de white folks put fer in jail?” She 
was considering a leap from the high bridge over Big Black 
River when Alec remarked, like a fool, 

“Rena, I'd love to break Spillers’ neck fer gittin’ me into dis.” 

“Hush quawlin’ ’bout who got you into it,’ she retorted, 
“an’ ’trive some way to git me out. What you aim to do when 
us reaches Vicksburg?” 

““To?’ Us can’t do nothin’ ’cept what dey tells us.” 

“Dey’ll march us ‘long Cherry Street?” 

“Reckon so.” 

“Den I had no bizness goin’ ridin’ with you!’’ Rena flared 
up. “I oughta went to the movies with Sergeant Spillers.” 

“Dat’s jes it!’’ Alec promptly shifted the blame. “You sot 
me bughouse, making goo-goo eyes at dat Spillers ape. I never 
knowed what I was doin’.”’ 

It tickled Rena to hear him say that. She made a few more 
goo-goo eyes, then stopped. Eloping to Chicago had thrilled 
her with chills and tingles; but loping back to jail was a bay 
horse of another color. Their train was rushing through the 
military park, with its dotted monuments, when Rena glanced 
from her window and snarled, 

“T wishes that old fool was under ev’y one o’ them tomb- 
stones!” 

“Vicksburg! All out for Vicksburg!” The trainman’s call 
shut her up. 

Through the eyes in the back of her head, Rena now saw 
Lem Pridgen moving toward them. 

‘Look, Alec! He’s comin’ to handcuff us.” 

But the deputy had only come to whisper: 
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“Keep your seats. I'll step off and see what arrangement the 
sheriff has made.” 

Their train rolled into the station. Passengers got up and 
crowded out. Hack-drivers and chauffeurs solicited new arrivals. 
But no gaping multitude assembled to scoff at them. With a 
vague resentment, Alec and Rena felt that this reception didn’t 
nigh stack up to their dreadful anticipations. Instead of appear- 
ing as star performers at a public pageant, they suffered the 
deeper degradation of being ignored. Even Lem Pridgen paid 
them no attention. He stood outside their window reading a 
law paper which some young white man had presented to him. 
His prisoners huddled together like a pair of rabbits, and Alec 
was less than three seconds ahead of a fit when a hand fell upon 
his shoulder and a voice mumbled from behind, 

“Come wid me.” 

“Vas, suh! Yas, suh!”’ Alec sprang up, and Rena switched 
her gaze from the deputy. It was not a bluecoat towering 
above them, nor yet a sheriff. 

“Lordee! Uncle Zack! Rena exclaimed. ‘How vou 
skeered me.” 

Old Zack wasted no breath in explanations, but reached up to 
the rack for Rena’s bundles, and urged: 

“Hurry out o’ here, Alec. You has to git ready so’s to ‘tend 
our big meetin’ to-night an’ vote fer me.” 

“*Vote?’”’ Alec repeated stupidly. 

“Sholy. ’Fessor Bozeman is seekin’ to run ’ginst me fer 
president. | Ev’y member what jines, he’s got a right to one 
vote.” The tongue-tied Alec continued to stare, and Rena’s 
big round eyes popped bigger. Neither of them comprehended. 
“Come “long!” Zack insisted. “‘What ail you niggers? Dope?” 
He caught Alec’s arm and began pulling him into the aisle. 

“Leggo, Uncle Zack; leggo!’’ Alec hung back. 

“Don’t you want to go wid me?” 

“Us can’t git loose from dis sheriff.” 

““Aw, come on; I done fixed him.” 

““Then we needn’t march to—to jail?”’ Rena’s voice quivered. 

“March nowhar!’’ Old Reliable patted her on the back. “I 
couldn’t stan’ fer dat—not me!”’ 

“ Ain’t de cunnel mad?” Alec inquired huskily. 

“Sorter riled at fust, ontil J tuk yo’ part an’ speak up jesso. 
‘Cunnel.’ I say, ‘young folks ain’t hardly ’sponsible when dey 
‘lopes off to git married——’” 

“*Married!’ Who tole you dat?” 
Rena shot an accusing glance at Alec, 
but Zack allowed them no time to 
wrangle. 

“Don’t ’spute it, Rena, an’ don’t 
deny it. Dat’s what saved yo’ hide. 
Ef you-all warn’t married, you’d be 
promenadin’ to de jail-house.”’ 

come?”—from Alec. 

“*Cause when de sheriff telephomed 
to Jedge Vane dat you-all got married 
in Jackson, den de cunnel say he'd 
give bond fer you. Hurry up; us 
goin’ home.” 

Home! They wouldn’t be dragged 
along Cherry Street to the jail-house. 
Rena looked ‘through the window at 
Lem Pridgen. Alec made an experi- 
mental balk toward the door, and the 
sheriff never did a thing to hinder him. 
So all three of them kept going, Zack 
in the lead, with armfuls of bundles, 
and Rena holding on to Alec. Warily 
they climbed out of the coach, watched 
the deputy, scooted round the corner, 
and Zack piled them into a hired taxi. 

‘“* Now den, Alec,” he said, “‘I reckin 
you'll come ‘long an’ vote.” 

Throughout conve sational 
career, Old Reliable had rarely struck 
such a soft snap for uninterrupted dis- 
course. Being a self-starter, he was already going strong before 
their chauffeur could crank his machine. 

“Yas, suh, Rena,” he continued; ‘dis here gittin’ married is 
what saved yo’ hide. Cunnel ‘lowed,he’d hafter stick by anybody 
which was fool enough to marry wid bacon costin’ ten bits a 
pound. Ef ’twarn’t fer dat, cunnel done washed bofe han’s o’ dis 
rookus an’ say: ‘ Dar dey is, Mister Sheriff. Slap ’em in jail.’” 

“Den it’s lucky fer us dat me an’ Rena did git married,” 
Alec ventured, with a prayerful appeal to the girl. 


“Shore is!’’? Rena caught the cue and emphasized her endorse- 
ment. 

But not yet had the crafty Zack hinted at his reason for 
hustling to meet Alec before Alec should meet the colonel. He 
wanted to shut the chauffeur’s mouth; so he opened his own 
and began to laugh. 

“Lawd! Lawd! I sho did argufy ’bout dem good times on 
de fishin’-trips what Alec takes me an’ de cunnel an’ Jedge Vane. 
An’ Rena, sech a stylish-lookin’ gal in de dining-room! Den 
cunnel give plumb up an’ say, jesso: ‘Oh, go ‘long, Zack, an’ 
fetch ’em home. I'll make bond wid de sheriff.’ Now be keer- 
ful, Alec, an’ don’t say nothin’ to rile de cunnel. He mought 
fire de whole caboodle.” 

As a matter of fact, the wreck of one new automobile would 
never have exasperated Colonel Spottiswoode into discharging 
two old servants. Cars were plenty and Alecs were few. First 
of all, the colonel wanted to retain his servants; but he couldn't 
spoil a pair of good negroes by keeping them in his employ 
without administering a scare. 


When that uneasy trio, Zack-Rena-Alec, drew up in front of 
the Spottiswoode gate, they glimpsed the colonel sitting on his 
front porch with feet propped against the railing, and appar- 
ently enjoying that benevolent mood into which old Zack had 
persuaded him. Yet from under his hat-brim a pair of appre- 
hensive eyes searched the street until his pet chauffeur and 
house-girl had actually come back to work. 

Old Reliable tumbled out of the taxi and engrossed himself 
with Rena’s bundles; so did Rena; so did Alec—grabbing, shuf- 
fling, swapping, picking up, putting down, rearranging, listening 
for Colonel Spottiswoode to speak and indicate the velocity of 
the storm. The colonel sensed his advantage and silently main- 
tained it, while three shamefaced negroes trailed into his yard. 
But it was not in Spottiswoode nature to forgive with a string 
tied to it, or to bury the hatchet and leave the handie sticking 
out. He rose and came forward, holding forth a hand to Alec 
and Rena. 

‘Mv congratulations! ’’—as if nothing had occurred except their 
wedding. “I wish you every happiness. When Miss Betty comes 
home at dinner-time, we’ll plan new furnishings for the cottage. 
Meanwhile, if you want anything particularly, just tell me.” 

“Hear dat, Alec? Hear dat, Rena?” Zack chimed in. “Ef 
you ’zires anything, like a phonygraf 
or a pianner, jes specify dat to de 
cunnel.” 

No wonder Alec stood silent, digging 
a heel into the gravel. No wonder 
Rena’s lip trembled. Twenty minutes 
ago she had dreaded to hear the jailer’s* 
voice; now she heard the colonel call-: - 
ing: 
“Oh, Selina, Selina! Here’s Rena 
and Alec!” 

A beaming Selina waddled round 

from the kitchen, wiping two fat 

hands on her apron, and _ beat- 
hugged Rena into her lullaby 
bosom. 

“Dar now, honey chile, don’t you 
cry. Ev’ybody’s 
glad you never 
married dat wuth- 
less Spillers nigger.” 

“We. certainly 
are,” the colonel 
agreed, and lifted 
a sclemn finger to 


With an impressive flourish, 
Old Reliable produced his 
red-sealed paper. 
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““Who’s married?"’ Bozeman’s left ear cocked up like a terrier’s. 


Warn them. “Not a word—not even to Miss Betty—about an While Rena eased into a rocker and ee 
accident to my car.” unpacking her feminine wear 
‘unne i 7 i side with Zack. An 
“No ‘unnel ; i s her head. ‘Gimme cacy for Alec to remain outside wi 
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“J ain't studyin’ no weddin’ benefits,’ Alec blurted out. 
“T’m pestered.” 

“Needn’t to be pestered, *cept you got in sech a scramble to 
marry. Alec, you sho did ack a fool.” 

“But dat’s de onliest thing what saved my hide. 
actin’ fool to scramble out 0’ jail.” 

“Uhu. Dat’s de troof, too,” Zack admitted, as he straight- 
ened up to consider from that angle. “ But, Alec! Alec, lissen’’— 
his sudden inspiration rushed into words—“‘lissen. Alec: Nobody 
ain’t heared you’s married ’cept me an’ de cunnel an’ Seliny. 
You an’ Rena needn't ack married. Den I kin put you in my 
’sociation fer de fust benefits—let you c’lect from a whole bunch 
o’ niggers.” 

“*C'lect?’’’ Alec seemed dubious. 

“Sholy. Thousan’ dollars. Oh, Seliny! You an’ Rena!” 
Zack blundered into the bridal chamber and put the women 
wise until Selina grasped his idea and agreed, 

“Tt do look like a pity dat dese chillun can’t c’lect nary bene- 
fits. jes ‘cause dey was so lovin’ an’ in sech a rush.” 

“Sh. Sh.” Alec stepped within the door and warned 
them all. “Here come Sis Minervy. Do she know us 
was ‘rested?”’ 

“No.” Selina answered vigorously. ‘An’, furthermo’, 
she ain’t got to hear "bout it—or nothin’.” With a per- 
emptory whirl, the fat cook kicked Alec’s grip- 
sack into the back yard and slammed the door. 

When Sis Minervy, scrawny and brown and 
wasplike, came sniffing down the hill with her 
flat nose open for gossip, she failed to detect a 
sign of masculine baggage or other incriminat- 
ing evidence in Rena’s room. She looked all 
round for corroboration before throwing out a 
feeler. 

“Howdy, folks? What’s de news?” 

“ Ev’ything lovely, an’ de goose hangs high.’ 

Selina side-tracked the inquiring sister with 
such nonchalant reply that a man would have 
been deceived. Not so a woman—especially Sis 
Minervy. She liked to hear a thing straight so 
she could repeat it crooked. Both men kept 
mum, while Zack snickered internally at the 
skill with which Selina and Rena threw Sis 
Minervy off until she turned to him. 

“Brer Foster, what time does you hold yo’ 
big meetin’ to-night?” 

“Eight o’clock, an’ de hall’s gwine to be jam 
full.”’ 

“Believe me,” the lank brown sister agreed; 
“no s’ciety ain’t never started in Vicksburg 
which de niggers grab like dis. Dey gits deir 
own money widout dyin’ an’ leavin’ it to some- 
body else.” 

“Dat’s ‘cisely my p’int.’”’ Old Zack stiffened 
up and secured the floor. ‘Now, my ’soci- 
ation——”’ 

*“Yo’ ’sociation?’’ This soft-spoken sister 
loved to stir up hard feelings. ‘*’Fessor Boze- 
man claim it’s his’n, ’eause he fotch it here.” 

‘“Huh?”’ Zack snorted. ‘Fotch two bunches 0’ 
whiskers an’ dem fo’-eyed specs. He can’t grease a 
skillet widout my ‘flooence.”” Although temporarily 
diverted from the main line, Zack caught up his 
schedule patter and traveled smoothly. ‘‘ Dese udder 
lodges, dey hollers fer de ondertaker. Dey trots 
out de hearse, an’ ev’rybody beewails. But my 
’sociation pays off dem happy young folks jes’ soon 
as de preacher ’nounces em man an’ wife us 

“Den I’m gwine to jine.”” Sis Minervy inter- 
rupted. ‘I wants de fust policy.” 

“You?” It made Selina chuckle. 
marryin’ some mo’?”’ 

“Not ‘zactly studyin’—jes’ ponderin’. You see, one 0’ my 
weddin’s come off kinder sudden, so I ‘lowed to take dis policy 
—in case.” 


*Twarn’t 


“You ain’t studyin’ ’bout 


Any man with half a nose could detect that negroes were 
sweating through a June election; half an ear could hear their 
jowling and disputation, and half an eye would convince an 
onlooker that Professor Bozeman was getting the hot end of 
his own speech. 

Sis Minervy had squeezed her narrow self into the nighest 
seat on the front bench and gazed upward at the saddle-colored 


Bozeman. Upon one corner of the table rested his tall ang 
shiny hat; from two corners of his jaw dangled his kinky whisk. 
ers, while through a pair of gold-rimmed specs the professor 
sized up his crowd—gosling boys and girls, and hopeful widows 
like Sis Minervy, itching to hear that cash benefits would be 
disbursed upon the legal perpetration of matrimony. Boge. 
man orated of altruistic intent, the door of hope, racial uplift 
and gave statistical data. Yet he lacked punch; he lacked mag. 
netism, and failed to draw fire. 

But members yelled when Old Reliable mounted the rostrum 
and turned loose his rarefied ether of demagoguery, 

‘‘Brudders an’ sister: I ain’t got nary side-whiskers, neither 
no plug hat, or no specs. I warn’t made an’ handed dow) 
from Saint Loouey. I’m jes’ plain home folks, an’ knows what 
home folks ’zires. ’Fessor Bozeman is bragged his brags "bout 
he’s aimin’ to ’scure a charter. Dat’s right. He can’t run djs 
lodge on de ’thority of side-whiskers an’ gole-rimmed specs, 
Now, brudders, I ain’t did no braggin’, but I done got my char. 
ter from de biggest lawyer in de worl’—Jedge 
Robert Vane!’’ With an impressive flourish, Oli 
Reliable produced his red-sealed paper and de. 
livered it to Willie Jim Cooney, the secre. 
tary. “Mister Seckyterry, jes’ read ’em dis 
paper, which lines up de law on my side, 
’Fessor Bozeman needn’t brag 
*bout what he aims to do; dis 
chile’s already born, an’ named 
atter me.” 


“Well, well, well!” The judge opened 


Willie Jim up rose with voice like a ragtime anthem, and 
intoned the document of sonorous phrase, beginning: 

Old Reliable Daily Marriage Vindicator, of 
Mississippi. The purpose of this corporation shall be to unit 
in holy wedlock all suitable unmarried colored persons, ma 
and female—’”’ and so on. 

During the reading thereof, Old Reliable posed where every 


body could see him, whil: Willie Jim searched his cavernous | 


interior for rumbles and thunders until the cannonading V& 
bosity of big words had smashed the Bozeman slate. A ye 
pede started. Perspiring partizans swarmed over the bene Ks 
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to congratulate their new president. The sullen Bozeman 
withdrew to a corner behind the stove, where his gang of Bol- 
sheviks glared upon their tyrant. 

“Now den, brudders an’ sisters’’—Zack promptly assumed 
the reins of government—*‘next on docket comes takin’ names 
of dem which ’zires policies.” 

“T wants de fust one!’’ Sis Minerva bounded up and 
wormed her way toward the secretary, but Zack’s sky-raking 
eve refused to descend upon her, for Sis Minervy was not of 
suficient social prestige to become his leading joiner. “‘Gimme 
de fust policy,” she clamored, while 
the president gazed over her head 
and proceeded: 

“Ev’ybody’s ’quainted wid Brud- 

der Alec Patterson. I recommends 
him high myself, mighty high. Step 
forward, Brudder Patterson, an’ sign 
yo’ name fer policy number one.”’ 
" Perhaps if the presi- 
dent had honored her 
with a few laudatory 
remarks, the disgrun- 
tled Sis Minerva might 
not have joined the 
group of plotters which 
surrounded Bozeman. 


the investigation. ‘‘What's wrong?” 


“’Fessor,” she whispered, in the confidential tone which 
usually characterized her communication of a casus belli, ‘didn’t 


dat paper claim dat dis lodge is fer onmarried male an’ 
temale?”’ 


“Certainly.” 
Den I claims dat Brudder Foster had no bizness givin’ de 
ust policy to a married man.” 
wn ho S married?” Bozeman’s left ear cocked up like a 
ier’s, 


“Alec Patterson, which ‘lows him jes’ dat much start 0’ me, 
what ain't married—not vit.” 


f 


\ “Fraud! 
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“What did you say? What did you say?” Elder Tabb and 
other minority leaders crowded round. 

‘“You-all axe Brudder Foster. He knows dat Alec ’loped off 
to Jackson dis mornin’ an’ married Rena Tate.’ 

Even so accomplished a trouble-pedler as Sis Minervy should 
have been gratified at the stir of her bombshell amid the Boze- 
man faction. They exclaimed and swarmed and caucused; 
then everybody took a hand at cross-examining Sis Minervy 
to clinch the damning fact that the new president was foisting 
a fraud upon the association. 

“We'll git him! We’ll git him!’ Zack’s arch-enemy, the wiry 
little Tabb, wriggled with delight. 

**We can lan’ him in the pentencherry,’”’ Bozeman announced. 


When a triumphant husband comes marching home, stepping 
high, and wearing his Panama cocked rakishly to one side, no 
hearse-horse wife should douse him at the gate with a deluge 
of nigger news. Alec and Zack were laughing so hilariously 
that Selina heard them from far off, and waited grimly to hang 
crape upon their festivities, 

‘*Now den, Zack,”’ she exploded; “‘you done landed yo’se’f 
in a nice mess!” 

“How come?” the president-manager answered perkily. 
“Warn’t I ‘lected? Ain’t I de boss?” 

“Huh!” Selina grunted and tightened the string round her 
middle. ‘Boss ain’t nothin’ when you got to wear striped 

clo’es an’ make cotton on de cornvick-farm.”’ 

“Who? Me?” Old Zack drew himself up, indignant 
at the notion of a president making cotton on any kind 
of farm. 

“Yes, you. Dey gwine to sen’ you to de pen.” 

“For which?” 

“Fraud! Dat’s what!”’ 

“*Fraud?’ I ain’t did so.” 

Selina folded her huge arms. 

Fraud! You heared me!” 

1 The puzzled president removed Colonel Spottis- 
woode’s Panama, fanned himself with it, and queried, 

i “*Seliny, specify what you signify?” 

‘Jes’ fraud—no mo’, no less. An’ Jedge Vane can’t 
squirm you out. Ef you kills a nigger, you kin swear 
he was fixin’ to fling a brick; ef you 
gits cotched in somebody’s chicken- 
coop, you kin prove yo’ allyby. But 
ef you frauds, den it’s ‘good-by, my 
honey, you’s gone.’” 

“Never did none o’ dat,” Zack 
protested. 

“Yes, you is. Didn’t you give 
Alec dat fust policy over Sis Mi- 
nervy’s head when she ’plied fer 
ite’ 

“*°Co’se,” Zack admitted. “‘Dat’s 
what me an’ Alec ’greed.” 

warn’t dat ’sociation made 
fer onmarried male an’ female?”’ 

A light began to glimmer, and 
Zack began to see; Alec likewise 
showed uneasiness when Selina 
switched on further illumination. 

““An’ ef a man’s already married 
when he gits de policy, don’t dat 
give him head start o’ dem which 
ain’t married? An’ won't he c’lect 
all de money fast as dem fool niggers 
pays it in?” 

A wave of the presidential hand 
dismissed such rubbish, 

“Dat’s all right, Seliny; ’cause, as 
I forestated, dem niggers ain’t got wise to Alec an’ Rena.” 

ain't, ain’t dey? You-all cornsider yo’se’f mighty sly; 
but ’Fessor Bozeman knows, an’ he gwine to start you todes de 
pen dis night.” 

“Lawd Gawd!”’ Zack exclaimed. ‘‘How come dey skivvered 
it? It’s you, Seliny. You been talkin’ wid yo’ mouf?” 

“No, I ain’t.”” The stout woman stoutly defended herself. 

“Den how you hear dis so quick? You warn’t at de meetin’.” 

“Well, Sis Minervy—”’ Selina shut up like the stoppage of a 
phonograph. Enough said. 

“*She’s de blab! She’s de blab!’ Zack and Alec spoke together. 

“Ef you mus’ know,” Selina defiantly confessed, ‘‘Sis Minervy 
heared ’Fessor Bozeman an’ his ’nority fraction framin’ up de 
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wust dey could do to you. Dey gwine to ’spell you fer dis 
fraud which you ack wid Alec; an’ Bozeman, he'll git ‘lected 
boss.” 

“No, he won’t!”’ Zack tried to bluff it out. “‘ Bozeman can’t 
prove nothin’ by Sis Minervy. Alec kin jes say he ain’t mar- 
ried.” 

“Not me! 
Zack. 

“But, Alec—”’ He turned, gasping at the rank treachery of a 
friend. ‘Look here, Alec: Sholy you won't stan’ here like a 
wooden man an’-see me go to de pen?” 

From external indications that was precisely what Alec would 
do—stand glum and gloomy and silent, which threw a scare into 
Gld Reliable; so he grabbed Alec’s arm and shook it, but the 
mulatto failed to grasp a ticklish situation. 

**Rouse up, Alec! Rouse up! I’m in a most partickler fix— 
‘ceptin’ you proves you ain’t married.” 

“An’ ’sposin’ I does prove it, den whar'll I be at? 
give bond fer me an’ Rena bein’ married.” 

“Dat’s so.” Old Reliable admitted. “But what little 
marryin’ you-all done in Jackson, dat oughtn’t to count fer 
nothin’ twixt friends.” 

“Possible so.” Alec continued to shake his stubborn head. 
“Possible so. But when de sheriff finds dat me an’ Rena ain’t 
married, what do he do? He jes tears up dat bon’ an’ comes 
fer me.” 

“And Rena, too,’’ Selina added. 

“Ugh! Ugh!” Old Reliable emitted a double groan and 
wabbled through the gate to collapse on Selina’s steps, where 
Alec came and sat, to help him feel bad. 

“I’m sorry fer you, Uncle Zack,” Alec half apologized; “but 
ev’y man is "bleeged to keep out of his own jail-house.”’ 

“Huh?” Selina grunted cheerfully. ‘*Dat ain’t doin’ you no 
good.” 

““How come?” Alec straightened himself with a jerk. 

“*Cause, ef cunnel don’t put you in jail fer not bein’ married, 
den ’Fessor Bozeman sho will handcuff you ‘long wid Zack fer 
de fraud which vou an’ Zack done.” 

“Dat’s de troof, Alec! Dat’s de troof!’’ Old Reliable grabbed 
at the first straw that floated past. ‘‘ You’s gone either way. 
Now, lemme ’vise you. De bes’ thing fer you is to say you-all 
ain’t married.” 

Alec said nothing. Construing his silence into consent, old 
Zack rose up and argufied powerful. 

“Now we got it, Alec! Dat’s it! You jes stick to it dat you 
never got married. Den I'll sf 

“Den you'll set right on dese steps an’ grin whilst I travels to 
de pen.” 

“T won’t grin, Alec; I promises dat much. But you’s travelin’ 
anyhow, an’ don’t make no diffunce which deputy ’scorts you.” 

A reasonable man should have been convinced, yet Alec got 
mulish and balked in his tracks, 

“Deputies don’t signify. I’m skeered 0’ de cunnel. You 
tole me strong not to rile de cunnel.” 

“Case done changed,” Old Reliable insisted. 

**Not wid me. I sticks to bein’ married.” 

For one desperate moment, Old Reliable looked down upon 
him; but it was no use to argue with a fool, so he turned abruptly. 

“Den I’m gwine to hear what Rena sticks to.” 

Selina’s cottage stood at the lower side of the Spottiswoode 
lot, while Rena lived in a small house, immediately back of the 
residence, on an alley. Zack hustled to his fence and leaned over, 
shouting: 

“Rena! Oh, Rena!” 

“What you want?” the girl answered. 

“Run up here quick! Got sump’n to tell you. Sump’n ’por- 
tant.” 


Not me!”’ An energetic denial from Alec staggered 


Cunnel 


Once the map of Europe was changed by lack of a horseshoe 
nail; once a handsome stranger stumped his toe upon a dowager 
queen and founded the Tudor dynasty; Waterloo was lost 
through the lie of a peasant. Tall oaks from tiny acorns grow. 
If Old Reliable hadn’t called Rena away from her cottage, some- 
thing else might have happened. 

At the rear of Rena’s house, a skulking figure crept through 
the alley, halting to listen, and watching the light which yet 
burned in her window. Creeping close beside the fence, he 
stopped again, then climbed over, noiseless as the shadow of a 
cloud that floats across the tree-tops. Feeling sure that Rena 
had not yet gone to bed, the fence-climber went crouching to 
her window and peered in. The girl’s room was empty, and so 
was her deserted rocking-chair upon the porch. 


“Done flew de coop,” the prowler mumbled, got over the 
fence again, and hurried back as he came. 

At the mouth of the alley, from underneath the denser black. 
ness of an umbrella china, three hidden men uprose to meet him 
and an eager voice inquired: 

“Did vou deteck ’em, Brother Harkins? Was Alec there?” 

’Fessor.”” The negro called Harkins betrayed his disap. 
pointment. ‘But Rena’s light is burnin,’ an’ I reckin dey; 
comin’ back.” 

‘Us better lie low an’ ketch ’em dead to rights,” syggested the 
artful Elder Tabb, who had planned this strategy to trap Rem 
with Alec Patterson, and extort such a confession as woul 
depose Zack Foster from the presidency. 

“We will wait,” decided Bozeman, crouching back in the 
shadow. 

Then another “if’’—but not a flimsy trifle—intervened. Jj 
Brother Joe Manny had not been so headstrong and impatient, 
events might have taken a different turn. In civil life. “ Buste 
Joe”’ steered the destinies of a dray, and was temperamental 
constructed for mule-driving. Soft speech and conciliatory 
tactics won’t get anywhere with a mule. ‘ 

At the psychological moment of vacillation, Buster Joe hear 
voices—several voices—upraised in rancorous dispute. 

“Hush!” he commanded. “Dat’s Alec Patterson right nov, 
an’ Rena, too.” 

“Where?” asked the unacquainted professor. 

“Right yonder.”’ Buster Joe pointed to Selina’s house. “ An’ 
I’m goin’ to make ’em ’fess up.” 

“Hold still, Buster.”” The prudent Tabb restrained him. 

“Won't hol’ still. I paid three dollars an’ thirty cents to dis 
lodge, an’ here’s a nigger fixin’ to grab it—a nigger what’ 
already married. Lemme go!”’ 

“Lissen, Buster! Wait! You ain’t never run ’ginst Scliny, is 
you?” 

‘Never is run ’ginst nobody what made me bounce back.” 

Thereupon, Buster Joe Manny bulged. forward, leading Pr- 
fessor Bozeman and Sug Harkins, with Elder Tabb trailing ata 
safer interval. 

Another “‘if.”” If the street-lamp in front of Colonel Spottis- 
woode’s hadn’t burned so brightly, Zack would not have seen 
Buster Joe as he came charging in at the front gate, with head 
down like a battering-ram, and Zack himself might not have 
had time to fade unobtrusively out of a rear door and climb the 
side fence. Which entrance of Buster and exit of Zack wete 
simultaneous. Hiding among the locusts that fringed the 
colonel’s garden, Zack caught Buster’s first words, and these 
did not encourage him to return. Then Professor Bozeman 
joined in with Buster and Sug Harkins; but the artful Elder 
Tabb ventured no farther than the gate, for Tabb did not pur 
pose getting caught in the jam when Selina blew up. At this 
moment, Zack observed that Selina was rising and looking round 
Then she spoke. 

“Whar’s Zack?” 

If Selina had asked her question thirty seconds later, it could 
have been answered by saying that Old Reliable is now standing 
with his hat in his hand, his heart in his mouth, and a shaky 
foot planted or Colonel Spottiswoode’s top step. There sat the 
colonel and Judge Vane, smoking together; and Zack didn’t con- 
sider that he had done nigh enough explaining when the colonel 
shut him off and turned to Judge Vane, , 

“Bob, you represent the legal interests of this corporation. 
Go down there and adjudicate the rookus.” 

How can a lawyer adjudicate a rookus when he knows noth- 
ing about it? How could he learn what’s what if he wouldnt 
wait to hear? How could Zack tell him if he snatched his hat 
and rushed to the center of disturbance without tarrying t0 
listen? 

When Elder Tabb first glimpsed the little man who was such 
a big lawyer, he retreated from Zack’s gate and left it clear for 
Judge Vane to walk straight in. : 

“Well, well, well!” The judge opened the investigation. 
“What’s wrong?” 

Then Professor Bozeman told him; Buster Joe Manny-told 
him—aplenty. Sug Harkins said a whole lot, and Elder Tabb 
stuck in his stingers at the end. Judge Vane listened to thet 
side, but never asked for a chirp from Zack’s witnesses—js 
took those other niggers’ word for everything. That’s how he 
came to put his foot in it. 3 

“Well, boys,” the judge commented, “that would look quilt 
serious if it were true. I prepared the charter for this corpom 
tion, and I mean to see that it makes an honest start. Now, 
pledge my word, if your president Aus planned a graft by issuilé 
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Good cheer and good spirits | treasure— 
Good fare for my friends and myself. 

I never can measure the health and the pleasure 

Stored up on this wonderful shelf. 


OSEPH CAMPBELL GOMPANY 


MARK REG, NOS, 47153>* 


A “private stock” worth while 


Just a step from the pantry and almost without 
lifting a finger you have this delicious soup all ready — 
for your table! 

An invigorating dish to start the meal off with a 
glow, waken your appetite and make all the food 
taste better, and do more good. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup eS 


It is the pure delightful juice of luscious tomatoes, 
picked when they are red-ripe and made into soup , 
the same day. You get the full, stimulating tonic — 
effect of the tomato, enriched with creamery butter, lage 
granulated sugar, and other ingredients to season LY 
and make it still more nourishing and appetizing. 

Good soup every day is one of health s big rules. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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The Parker Bakelite Pen 


has a transparent barrel 
through which the ink supply 
can always be seen. No running 
dry unexpectedly! Just as useful 
as the gasoline gauge on your 
automobile. 


The barrel is of Bakelite 
—tough and non-inflamma- 
ble. This style is furnished 


as a non-self-filler of large ink 
capacity. Perhaps this is just the 


pen you have been wanting. 


SAFETY—SEALED 


PRICES OF 
BAKELITE PENS 


No. 20 - - - - $3.50 
No.23 66) 
Ne: 24 
No.25 ---- 6.00 
No. 26 - --- 7.00 
No. 28 ---- 9.00 


(For Parker Clip 
add 25c) 


You use a fountain pen so 
often and so constantly that you are 
justified in insisting on a Parker. 

For sale by jewelers, 


druggists, stationers 
and department stores. 


The Parker Pen Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


New York 
Boston 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
(5) 


a policy to a married man’’— Old Zack 
tugged at the judge’s sleeve—‘if your 
president has connived at such a robbery, 
he must resign.’”’ Another and more 
frantic jerk at the judge’s sleeve, while 
Zack’s voice whispered from behind: 

“Lissen, Jedge! Lissen 

“We will put him out of office to-morrow 
morning, and give you a chance to elect 
somebody else.”’ 

Failing in his last and feeble tug, Old 
Reliable’s arm dropped to his side. 

“Ts that perfectly satisfactory?” the 
judge inquired. 

“Yo’ word’s good fer me, Jedge.” 
Being a plain, blunt ‘man, and rude of 
speech, Buster Joe never waited for other 
folks to tell him what he thought. 

“But, Judge—’’ Bozeman showed symp- 
toms of a desire to prolong the con- 
fab. 

“That’s all, for the present,” Judge 
Vane announced. “You may go.” 

“Vas, suh. Good night, Jedge.” And 
four delegates from the minority faction 
filed away. 

“Good-night, everybody,” the judge 
remarked, just as chipper as if he’d done 
something smart. Without another word, 
he turned toward the big house, leaving 
old Zack too stupefied and paralyzed to 
follow. After a catastrophe so complete, 
Zack could do no more than stare at Alec, 
at Rena, at Selina, who had dumped them- 
selves down upon the steps. Behind him, 
the footfalls of Judge Vane rang sharply 
along the sidewalk, which reminded Zack 
to whirl and chase his lawyer. 

“Lawd Gawd, Jedge, you done ruin- 
ated me!” 

**How so, Zack?” 

The lawyer halted; for the first time he 
listened to an outpouring of intrigue, 
counter-scheme, and calamity. Zack 
might as well be hanged for an old sheep as 
a lamb; so he told it all. 

“An’, Jedge,” the wretched president 
closed with a wail, “you done ruinated 
me—teetotally ruinated me.” 

“Awful fix, Zack! Awful! Might be 
worse. Now, listen—’’ The eminent jurist 
proceeded to score a lot of points, points 
which Zack had never dreamed of, to this 
victorious conclusion: “‘Can’t you under- 
stand? The colonel knew all the time that 
Alec and Rena never got married in Jack- 
son. But he could not send for them, pay 
their way home, and take them back in 
his employ without scaring them a little 


There was no other means of illumina- 
tion but by candle-light in the entire 
chateau. The time-old structure had been 
thoroughly renovated and modernized in 
| most respects; but Madame de Sévénié re- 
| mained its undisputed chdtelaine, a belated 

spirit of the ancien régime, stubbornly set 
| against the conveniences of a degenerate 
age. Electric lighting she would never 
countenance. The telephone she esteemed 
a convenience for tradespeople and vul- 
garians in general. The motor-car she 


she liked to get about, whereas since the 
war good horse-flesh was difficult to find 
in France. 


| 
| only tolerated because, for all her years, 
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and making’ some excuse to save his 
face.” 

Gradually and incredulously a glimmer 
trickled across the countenance of Old 
Reliable, then burst into permanent sun- 
shine as he bobbed his head in approval, 

“Dat he couldn’t, Jedge. Had to skeer 
’em. Lawd Gawd, Jedge, ain’t dis been 
a joke on Alec?” 

“Yes, Zack. Here; have a cigar.”’ 

“Thankee, suh. Thankee, suh.” 

“Take another for Alec.” 

“Thankee, suh. Alec sho will need it. 
He been terrible pestered in his mind.”’ 

“Everything’s all right now. Go and 
cheer him up.”” The judge hurried home 
to share his chuckles with Colonel Spottis- 
woode. 

For a while, the bewildered Zack stood 
just where Judge Vane had left him. 
’Twouldn’t hurt Alec to fidget a little 
longer and sweat a little more, while Zack 
digested matters. Meantime, he fumbled 
in his pocket, reached down to strike a 
match on the sidewalk, and lighted his 
cigar. Then the president-manager saun- 
tered toward Selina’s house. From the 
gate he could see them sitting on the 
steps, three pairs of white eyes and three 
rows of gleaming teeth, waiting for a full 
discussion of the sentence. Zack swag- 
gered in, puffing at his cigar, and laughed. 

“What ail you niggers? You-all behave 
so solemn.” 

“Time to behave solemn,” Alec an- 
swered fretfully. 

“How come? Ain’t I had my lawyer 
run dem Bozeman fraction away? Ain't 
I done fixed ev’ything wid de cunnel? 
What else you want? Jce-cream?” 

“Fixed it wid de cunnel?” Alec and 
Rena exclaimed in one breath. 

“Sholy. ’Twarn’t nothin’ much to fix. 
Me an’ cunnel never aimed to do no mo’n 
skeer you some, pervidin’ you an’ Rena 
gits married bout de fust o’ nex’ munt 
an’ c’lecks yo’ benefit.” 

“Den de cunnel knowed us warn’t mar- 
ried?” Rena wanted to make certain. 

“Sholy; he’s laffin’ bout it right now.” 

The facts and the fulness thereof slowly 
dawned upon Selina, 

“Look here, Zack,” she demanded: 
“Splain all dis talk ’bout sendin’ you to 
de pen.” 

“Lord, Lord, Seliny!”” He beamed with 
self-satisfaction. “Me an’ Jedge Vane 
was jes ’lowin’ plenty rope for Bozeman 
to hang hisse’f.”’ 


The next Old Reliable story will appear in May Cosmopolitan. 


(Continued from page 24) 


So much, and more besides, she com- 
municated during the meal; and having 
spoken of herself as one born too late for 
her time, eyed Duchemin keenly, a gleam 
of light malice in her bright old eyes. 

“Vou, too, monsieur—but you, I think, 
belong to even an earlier day. I should 
have been guillotined under the Terror, but 
you, monsieur, should have been hanged for 
a buccaneer on the Spanish Main.” 

“Madame may be right. And quite 
possibly I was, you know.” 

Amused, he nevertheless wondered @ 
little, and began to cultivate some respect 
for the shrewdness of her intuitions. 

He sat on her left, the place of honot 
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“We are glad to see the 
publicity given by Lux to the 
safe way of laundering silks.” 


BELDING BROS. 


hot water. Add cold water till luke- 
warm. Dip the garment up and 
down, pressing suds repeatedly 


—do not wring. Roll m towel; when 
nearly dry, press with warm iron— 
never a hot one. 


as it was soiled we would not 

have had the complaint. 
“For our own protection, 

we recommend the use o} 


Lux in washing silks.” 
MAX HELD, Inc. 
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Baker's Cocoa 
is especially good in 
the evening a short 
time before retiririg. 
Its flavor is delicious, 
its aroma most at- 
tractive, and it is con- 
ducive to restful 
sleep without being 
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going, by custom immemorial, to monsteur 
le curé, of Nant. For all that, Duchemin 
Was he not on 


The girl Louise was placed between the 
curé and her sister-in-law. Duchemin 


| could not have been guilty of the offense 


of ignoring her; but the truth is that, save 


| when courtesy demanded that he pay her 


some attention, he hardly saw her. She 
was pretty enough, but very quiet and 
self-absorbed, and a pale and inaffective 
wraith beside Eve, whose beauty, re- 
lieved in candle-glow against the back- 
ground of melting darkness, burned like 
some rare exotic flower set before a screen 
of lusterless black velvet. 

The storm raged as if it would never 
weaken and had the will to raze the chateau, 
though it were a task of a thousand years. 
Rain in sheets sluiced the windows. Occa- 
sionally a venturesome gust with the spirit 
of a minor demon would find its way down 
the chimney to the drawing-room fire and 
send sparks in volleys against the screen, 
with puffs of wood smoke that lingered in 
the air like acrid ghosts. 

At such times the curé, sitting at piquet 
with Madame de Sévénié after dinner, 
would cough distressingly and, reminded 
that he had a bed to reach through all this 
welter, anathematize the elements, help 
himself to a pinch of snuff, and proceed 
with his play. 

Duchemin sat at a little distance, talk- 
ing with Madame de Montalais over their 
cigarettes. Louise had excused herself to 
sit by the bedside of d’Aubrac, under the 
duenna-like eve of an old family nurse. 

Being duly encouraged, Duchemin 


| talked about himself, of his wanderings 
' and adventures, leading cunningly round 


to the subject of New York. 
A new light kindled in Eve’s eves; her 


| breath came more quickly; gentle emotion 


agitated her bosom. 

Monsieur knew New York? 

But well! He had been there as a boy, 
again as a young man, and then later, in 
the year when America entered the great 


| war; not since. 


“Tt ismy home,” said Eve de Montalais. 

(One noted that she said “is’’—not 
“was.”’) 

So Duchemin had understood. Madame 
had not visited her home recently? 

Not since Nineteen-thirteen. The city 
must have changed greatly. 

Duchemin thought it was forever 
changing itself overnight, and yet always 
itself, always like no other city in the 
world, fascinating—— 

“* Fascinating?’ But irresistible! How 
I long for it! My New York! Monsieur— 
would you believe?—I dream of it.” 

As much to herself as to him, uncon- 
sciously dropping into English, she began 
to talk of her life ‘‘at home.” 

Her father had been a partner in a great 
jewelry house of Paris, London, and New 
York. At an early age she had made her 
début; but within the year her father died, 
and her mother closed the house on East 
Fifty-seventh Street and removed with her 
daughter to Paris. There Eve had met her 
future husband. Shortly after, her mother 
died. Eve returned to New York to attend 
to some business in connection with her es- 
tate, remaining only a few weeks, leaving 
almost reluctantly. But the new love was 
very sweet; she had looked forward joyfully 
to the final transplanting of her affections. 
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And then the war, the short month of 
long, long days in the apartment on the 
Avenue des Champs-Elysées, waiting, 
waiting, while the earth trembled to the 
tramp of armed men and the tireless 
rumbling of cassions and camions, and 
the air was vibrant with the savage dia- 
logue of cannon, ever louder, daily more 
near 

“Now I hate Paris; I wish never to see 
it again.” 

“But New York a 

“Ah! But sometimes I think I would 
give anything to be there once more.”’ 

“But—pardon—you stay here?” 

“T am fond of my life here; it was here 
I found myself again after my grief. 
And I am fond of my adopted mother and 
Louise, too, and they of me. Indeed, I 
am all they have left. Louise, of course, 
will marry before long. Georges’’—she 
used d’Aubrac’s given name—‘ will take 
her away; then Madame de Sévénié will 
have nobody but me. And at’ her age, 
it would be too sad——” 

Across the drawing-room, that lady 
looked up from her cards and sharply in- 
terrogated a man servant who had silently 
presented himself to her attention. 

“What is it you want, Jean?” 

The servant mumbled: An automobile 
had broken down on the highroad near 
the chateau; the chauffeur was unable to 
move the car or make any repairs in the 
storm; a gentleman had come to the door 
to ask—— 

He moved aside, indicating the doorway 
to the entrance-hall, where Mr. Phinuit 
was to be seen, tiny rivulets running from 
the folds of his motor-coat to form pools 
on the polished flooring. As, in concerted 
movement, Madame de Sévénié, Eve de 
Montalais, the curé, and Duchemin ap- 
proached, his cool, intelligent, good- 
humored glance surveyed them swiftly, 
each in turn, and, with unerring instinct, 
settled on the first as the one to whom he 
must address himself. 

Mr. Phinuit was desolated to think he 
might be imposing on madame’s good 
nature, but the accident was positive, the 
night truly inclement, madame la comtesse 
was already suffering from the cold, and if 
one might beg shelter for her and the gentle- 
men of the party while one telephoned to 
Nant for another automobile—— 

But monsieur might feel very sure 
Madame de Sévénié would never forgive 
herself if the hospitality of Chateau de 
Montalais failed at such a time. She 
would send servants to the car at once 
with lights, wraps, umbrellas—— 

There was no necessity for that. Even 
while madame was speaking, Jules was 
opening the great front doors to those 
who proved—formal introductions being 
duly effected by Mr. Phinuit—to be 
Madame la Comtesse de Lorgnes, monsieur 
le comte, her husband (this was the well- 
fed body in tweeds), and Mr. Whitaker 
Monk, of New York. 

These personages were really not at all 
in a bad way. Their wraps were well 
peppered with rain; they were chilly; the 
foot-gear of madame la comtesse was wet 
and needed changing. But that was the 
worst of their plight. And when Mr. 
Phinuit, learning that there was no tele- 
phone, had accepted an offer of the 
Montalais motor-car to tow the other 

under cover, and so enable Jules to make 
repairs, and Eve de Montalais had carried 
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BUSINESS CAR 


A business car built with the same 
conscientious thoroughness that charac- 
terizes all of Dodge Brothers’ products 


It will do what it is intended to do in 
an efficient and economical manner 


The haulage cost is unusually low 


Dooce BrRotTHERS., DETROIT 
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as Good 
a Man as Jim!” 


‘They made him manager today, 
at a fine increase in salary. He’s the 
fourth man in the office to be pro- 
moted since January. And all were 
picked for the same reason— they 
had studied in spare time with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
and learned to do some one thing 
better than the rest of us. 


“I’ve thought it all out Grace. I’mas 
good a man as any of them. All I need 
is special training—and I’m going to get it. 
If the I. C. S. ean raise other men’s 
salaries it can raise mine. See this cou- 
pon? It means my start toward a better 
job and I’m going to mail it to Seranton 
tonight!” 


Thousands of men now know the joy of 
happy prosperous homes because they 
let the I. C. S. prepare them in spare 
hours for bigger work and better pay. 


Why don’t you study some one thing 
and get ready for a real job at a salary 
that will give your wife and children the 
things you would like them to have? 


You can do it! Pick the position you 
want in the work you like best and the 
I. C. S. will prepare you for it right in 
your own home in your spare time. 


Yes you can do it! More than two 
million have done it in the last twenty- 
nine years. More than 130,000 are doing 
it right now. Join them without another 
day’s delay. Mark and mail this coupon. 


TEAR OUT HERE 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


2 2S SCRANTON, PA. 
plain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
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Canadians may send this coupon to International 
Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


in the very mold of a masquerader. 


madame la comtesse off to her own apart- 
ment to change her shoes and stockings, 
the gentlemen trooped to the drawing- 
room fire and grew quite cheerful under 
the combined influence of warmth and 
wine and biscuits—Duchemin standing by, 
vaguely disturbed by the oddness of this 
vencontre considered in relation to that in- 
judicious stop for dinner at Nant and Mr. 
Phinuit’s declaration that he didn’t care if 
they did all get soaked to their skins. 

That was the devil of having a mind like 
Duchemin’s. Once it conceived a doubt, 
it was all but impossible to dislodge it 
unless or until something happened to 
persuade him of his stupidity. 

Now he desired most earnestly to 
justify his captiousness, and to this end 
exercised a power of conscientious obser- 
vation on his new acquaintances. 

Monsieur le Comte de Lorgnes he was 
disposed to pass at face value, as an in- 
nocuous being, good-natured enough but 
none too brilliant. Mr. Phinuit had gone 
to help Jules tow the disabled automobile, 
so there was no present opportunity to 
take further note of him, though Duchemin 
learned through a chance remark of Mr. 
Monk’s that Phinuit was his secretary. 

This Mr. Whitaker Mcnk might have 
been any age between thirty-five and 
fifty-five, so non-committal was that 
lantern-jawed countenance of a droll, with 
its heavy, black, eloquent eyebrows. 
Taller by a head than anybody in the 
room except Duchemin, his figure was 
remarkably thin, yet not ill proportioned. 
Clothed in that extravagantly correct 
costume—correct, at least, for a drawing- 
room, if never for motoring—he had all 
the appearance of a comedian fresh from 
the hands of his dresser. 

Nature, in short, had cast Mr. Monk 
But 
what manner of man was hidden behind 
the mask? 

In the mean time, Mr. Monk was 
sketching rapidly for the benefit of 
Madame de Sévénié the excuse for his 
present plight. 

A chance meeting at Monte Carlo, he 
said, with his old friends, the Comte and 
Comtesse de Lorgnes, had resulted in their 
yielding to his insistence that they tour 
with him back to Paris by this roundabout 
way. 

“A whim of my age, madame.” Some- 
how. the nasal intonation of the American 
suited singularly well his fluent French; 
he seemed to have less trouble with his 
“r’s” than most Anglo-Saxons. “As a 
young man—a younger man—ah. well, in 
’Ninety-four, then—I explored this coun- 
try on a walking-tour, inspired by Steven- 
son. You know, perhaps, his diverting 
‘Travels with a Donkey.’ At all events, 
I had the whim to revisit some of those 
well-remembered scenes. Well then, at 
Nant, in those old days, I once had a 
famous dinner; and naturally, returning, 
I must try to duplicate it, even though it 
meant going on to Millau in the rain. But 
—alas!—the Café de l’Univers is no more 
what it was—or I am grown overcritical.” 

What now of Duchemin’s doubts? To 
tell the sad truth, they were stronger than 
ever. The man was somehow prejudiced; 
he found Monk’s story entirely too glib, 
and knew mean gratification when the 
curé interposed a gentle correction. 

“But in ’Ninety-four, monsieur, there 
was no Café de l’Univers in Nant.” 
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Astonished eyebrows climbed the fore- 
head of Mr. Monk. 

“No, monsieur la curé? Truly not? 
Then it must have been another. How 
one’s memory will play one false!”’ 

“How strange, then, is coincidence,” 
Madame de Sévénié suggested. “Yoy 
who made a walking-tour of this country 
so long ago, monsieur, regard there 
Monsieur Duchemin, himself engaged 
upon precisely a similar adventure.” 

Duchemin acknowledged with a humor- 
ous little nod Mr. Monk’s look of moderate 
amazement. 

“A whim of my age, monsieur,” he 
said; ‘“‘a project I have entertained since 
youth, but always, till of late, lacked leisure 
to put into execution.” 

“But is there anything more wonderful 
than the workings of the good God?” 
madame pursued. “Consider that, if ' 
Monsieur Duchemin had been suffered to 
indulge his inclination in youth, we should, 
all—I, my daughter, my granddaughter, 
even poor Georges d’Aubrac—quite prob- 
ably be lying dead at the bottom of the 
cirque at Montpellier le-Vieux.” 

Madame de Sévénié doted on tell 
ing the tale of that great adventure. 
Duchemin made a face of resignation. the 
truth being that he would _ infinitely 
liefer have been left out of the limelight. 
The more he was made out a person of 
consequence the less fair his chance to | 
study these others in the comfortable 
obscurity of their indifference. 

Now the enigmatic eves of Monk were 
boring into him, with a question in their 
stare which he could not read, and quite 
likely would have declined to answer if 
he could. Also the eves of Monsieur le 
Comte de Lorgnes were very round and 
constant to him. And presently Phinuit 
strolled in and heard enough to make him 
subject Duchemin to a not unfriendly, 
steady, and open inspection. 

And when the trumpets had _ been 
flourished finally, Phinuit offered a hand. 

“Good work!” he said, in English. 
“Seen you before, haven’t I, somewhere, 
Mr. Duchemin?” 

Under other circumstances, Duchemin 
would have looked blank, and_ begged 
monsieur to interpret himself in French. 
But, with or without cunning, Phinuit’s 
question was well timed. Eve de Monta- 
lais was at that moment returning with 
Madame la Comtesse de Lorgnes, and she 
knew very well that Duchemin’s English 
was quite as good as his French.” 

‘““At the Café de l’Univers, this after- 
noon,” he replied frankly. 

“I remember. You drove away, just 
before the storm broke, in a ramshackle 
rig that must have come out of the Ark. 
Funny, your being there, and then our 
turning-up here!” 

Duchemin thought he knew what was 
on the other’s mind. 

“T was immensely entertained—do you 
mind my saying so?—to hear the way 
your chauffeur talked to you, monsieu. 
Tell me: Is it the custom in your country? 

“Oh, Jules!” said Phinuit, and laughed. 
“Jules is my younger brother. When he 
was demobilized, his job was gone back 
home, and I wished him on Mr. Monk as 
a chauffeur. We’re always kidding each 
other like that.” Now, what could 
more reasonable? Duchemin wondered, 
and concluded that, if anything, it would be 
the truth. “Somehow, I can’t get it out 
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of my head I’ve seen you somewhere 
before.” 

“It is quite possible. When one moves 
about the world, one is visible—n’est-ce 
pas, monsieur? But my home,”’ Duchemin 
added, Paris.” 

“T guess,” said Phinuit, in a tone of 
singular disappointment, ‘‘it must have 
been there I saw you.” 

Duchemin’s bow signified that he was 
content to let it go at that. Moreover, 
Monk was signaling to Phinuit with his 
expressive eyebrows. 

“What about the car, Phin?” 

Examining his wrist-watch, Phinuit ap- 
proached his employer. 

“Jules should not need more than half 
an hour now, monsieur.” 

“Let us hope, however,” the Com- 
tesse de Lorgnes said sweetly, “by that 
time this so dreadful tempest will have 
moderated.” 

“But if the storm continue,” Madame 
de Sévénié said, “you must not think of 
traveling farther—on such a night. The 
chateau is large; there is ample accom- 
modation for all.” 

There was a negligible pause, during 
which Duchemin saw the long lashes of 
the Comtesse de Lorgnes curtain mo- 
mentarily her disastrous violet eyes. It 
was a sign of assent. Immediately it was 
followed by the least of negative move- 
ments of her head. She was looking 
directly at Phinuit, who, so far as Duche- 
min could see, made no sign of any sort, 
who neither spoke nor acted on the 
signals which, indubitably, he had _ re- 
ceived. On the other hand, it was Monk 


' who acknowledged the proffered courtesy. 


**Madame de Sévénié is too good, but 
we could not dream of imposing. No, 
but truly, madame, I am obliged to ask my 
guests to proceed with me to Millau to- 
night, regardless of the weather. Im- 
| portant despatches concerning my _ busi- 
ness await me there. I must consider 
them and reply by cable to- night. Other- 
wise, we should be honored 

Madame de Sévénié inclined her head. 

“It must be as monsieur thinks best.”’ 

“But, Monsieur Monk,” madame la 
comtesse exclaimed, with vivacity, ‘‘do 
vou know what I have just discovered? 
You and Madame de Montalais are com- 
patriots. She is of your New York. You 
must know each other.”’ 

have been wondering,’ Monk ad- 
mitted, bowing to Eve, ‘“‘if it were pos- 
sible I could be misled by a strong re- 
semblance.” 

Eve turned to him a look of surprise. 

“Yes, monsieur?” 

“It is many years ago—you were a 
young girl then, if it was truly you, 
madame; but I have a keen eye for 
beauty—I do not soon forget it. I was 


| in the private office of my friend, Edmund 


selecting a 


” 


Anstruther. one afternoon, 
trinket with his assistance, and 
“That was my father, monsieur.” 
“Then it was you, madame; I was sure 
of it. You came in to see your father. 
He made me known to you. But—do 
you by any chance remember?” 
She shook her head. 
“Tam sorry, monsieur; but—— 
“But why should you be? Why should 
you have remembered me? You were a 
young girl then, as I say, and I already a 
man of middle age. You saw me once, for 
perhaps two minutes. It would have been 


” 
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a miracle had I remained in your memory 
for as long as a single day. Nevertheless, 
I remembered, and I have often won. 
dered— Would you mind telling me 
something, madame? 

“at 

“Your father and I had a passion in 
common — one that he was better able 
than I to gratify—for good diamonds and 
for emeralds. I have often wondered 
what became of his collection. He had 
some superb stones.” 

“T inherited them, monsieur.” 

The Comtesse de Lorgnes made a 
gesture of excitement. 

“But what a fortunate woman! You 
truly have those magnificent emeralds, 
those almost matchless diamonds, of which 
one has heard—the Anstruther collection?” 

“T have them, madame la comtesse,” 
said Eve, with a smiling nod; “‘yes.” 

“But, one presumes, in Paris, in some 
impregnable strong box.” 

madame; here.” 

“But not here, Madame de Montalais! 
But are you not afraid——” 

“That they will be stolen? No. They 
have been in my keeping for years— 
indeed, I should be unhappy otherwise, 
for I inherited my father’s fondness for 
them, and nobody has ever attempted to 
steal them.” 

“But what of the affair at Montpellier 
the other night?” inquired the Comte de 
Lorgnes, “‘of which Madame de Sévénié 
has just told us? Surely you would call 
that an attempt to steal!” 

“Simple brigandage, monsieur. I had 
few jewels with me. All that I would 
have minded losing were here, in a safe 
place.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Monk, “if vou 
will permit me to offer a word of advice, 
I think you are very unwise.” 

Madame de Sévénié de- 
clared. ‘Who would dare attempt to 
burglarize the Chateau de Montalais? 
Such a thing was never heard of!” 

“There is always the first time for 
everything, madame,’ Monk suggested 
gently. “I fancy it was your first ex- 
perience of the sort, at Montpellier.” 

‘A rascally chauffeur from Paris—a few 
low characters of the department. Since 
the war, things are not as they were.” 

“That is the very reason why I sug- 
gest, madame 

“But, monsieur, all my life I have lived 
at Montalais. And I know that these 
poor country folk have not the imagination, 
much less the courage 

“But what of criminals from outside, 
from the great cities, from London and 
Paris and Berlin? They have the imagina- 
tion, the courage, and the skill.” 

“What of the Lone Wolf?” the Com- 
tesse de Lorgnes added. “One _ has 
heard that one is once more in France.” 

Duchemin blinked incredulously. 

“But when did you hear that, madame 
la comtesse?”’ 

“Quite recently, monsieur.’ 

“T understood that the monsieur in 
question had long since retired.” 

“Only for the duration of the war, I am 
afraid.” 

“Tt is true, according to all reports, 
the Comte de Lorgnes said. “ Monsieur 
Lanyard—that was the name, was it 
not?” 

“If memory serves, monsieur le comte.” 

“Yes.” The count screwed his chubby 
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Tables loaded with food, yet— 


a vital element now 
known to be lacking 
in our meals 


Science discovers why thousands 
who are apparently well fed 


never enjoy vigorous health 


HE vital tissues upon which their 

health and strength depend, starving 

for lack of one single element in food! 
That is the situation of thousands of men 
and women today. 


Science has discovered that the mysterious 
life-giving vitamine is essential to health. 
Without it our food, no matter how good and 
plentiful, cannot give us the energy we need. 


Yet our modern diet is often robbed of this 
vital element by manufacture and prepara- 
tion! ‘‘We now know definitely,’”’ writes one 
of our greatest authorities, “that the regular 
diet of a large portion of the people of the 
United States is falling short of maintaining 
satisfactory nutrition.” 


This is what has caused yeast to assume such 
a new and startling importance in our food. 


The mysterious, almost magical «vitamine”’ 
—its richest source 


Yeast is the richest known source of the 
vigor-making vitamine which is lacking in so 
many of our common foods. Physicians and 
food specialists have obtained almost magic 
results by adding it to diets. 


Today, thousands of men and women are eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast to correct the vitamine deficiency 
in their ordinary meals. 


As a result, many are finding themselves free of 
minor ailments. They are building up increased 
resistance to disease, and are feeling an abounding 
sense of vigor and energy often unknown for years. 
Read about this important discovery in the special 
reports at the right. 
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or fruit-juices—or eat it plain. One ~‘ecaution: People 
who are troubled with gas would do w 'I to dissolve the 
yeast in boiling water. 
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To learn more about this important dis- 
covery about yeast, what it has done for others 


Our food, though plentiful and good, is often 


robbed of this vital element 


The value of yeast proved by scientific tests 


cA simple 
food that 
builds up 
health 


Laxatives 
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replaced 


Fleischmann’s Yeast and get it fresh daily. 
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and what it can do for you, send for new book- ‘ 
let, “The New Importance of Yeast in Diet.” 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. M-23. 
701 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast, a simple familiar food, in- 
creases appetite, and helps digest the increased food 
which the stimulated appetite demands. 


In scientific tests of the value of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast in certain common ailments which often come 
with lowered vitality, the statement of the doctors 
was: “In many of these cases which came under our 
observation, the yeast treatment caused an improve- 
ment in the general physical condition of the patient 
quite unassociated with the improvement of the 
symptoms associated with the particular disease in 
question.” 


To build up and maintain health, keeping the body 
resistant to disease, eat 1 to 3 cakes of yeast a day— 
a part of your regular diet. 


It is recognized that laxatives bring only tem- 
porary relief—they cannot remove the cause of the 
trouble. Fleischmann’s Yeast by its very nature as 
a wholesome food is better suited to the system 
than coarse substances, drugs or oils. It is a con- 
ditioner that tends to restore normal functions. And 
it cannot form a habit. 


To help the body eliminate waste, eat from 1 to 3 
cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a day. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. M-23. 
701 Washington St., New York. 


Send me without cost a copy of your new book, 
“The New Importance of Yeast in Diet.” 
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features into a laughable look of gravity. 
“Now one remembers quite well. He 
passed as a collector of objets d'art, 
especially of fine paintings, in Paris,. for 
vears before the war—this Monsieur 
Michael Lanyard. Then he disappeared. 
It was rumored that he was of good ser- 
vice to the Allies as a spy, acting inde- 
pendently; and after the armistice, I 
have heard, he did well for England in 
the matter of a Bolshevist conspiracy 
over there. But not long ago, according 
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ag iinst those dreadful age-bringers: head- 
aches, nervousness, fatigue and insomnia, 
you need the soothing, building-up treat- 
ments that only home electric massage 
makes possible. 
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to my information, Monsieur the Lone 


| Wolf resigned from the British secret 


service and returned to France—doubtless 


| to resume his old practises.” 


“Perhaps not. Possibly his reformation 
was genuine and lasting.” 

The Comtesse de Lorgnes had that 
laugh of derision which is almost exclu- 
sively the laugh of the Parisienne of a 
certain class. Duchemin eyed her mildly. 

“ Madame la comtesse does not believe. 
Well—who knows?—perhaps she is right. 
Possibly she knows more of the nature 
and habits of the criminal classes than we, 
sharing as she does, no doubt, the ap- 
parently accurate and precise sources of 
information of monsieur le comte.” 

Here the servant Jean came in and 
announced, 

“The chauffeur of Monsieur Monk 
wishes me to say he has completed repairs 
on the automobile, and the rain has 
ceased.” 


VII 


TURN ABOUT 

Ducuemin took back with him to 
Nant that night not only mousieur le curé 
in the hired caléche but food in plenty for 
thought, together with a fixed conviction, 
that he had better resign himself to stop 
on indefinitely at the Grand Hotel de 
l’Univers and—see what he should see. 

Impossible—and the more so the longer 
he pondered it—to credit to mere coin- 
cidence the innuendoes uttered by Mr. 
Monk and his party. 

No; there had been malice in that, if 
not some darker purpose. The Lone 
Wolf had been lugged into the conversa- 
tion literally by his legendary ears. 

Surely, one would think, that nocturnal 
prowler of pre-war Paris had been so 
long dead that even the most ghoulish 
gossip should respect his poor remains. 

Had he, then, some enemy of old 
hidden under one of those sleek surfaces? 

An excellent memory reviewed  suc- 
cessively the characteristics of Messieurs 
*Monk, Phinuit, and de Lorgnes, and their 
chauffeur, Jules; with the upshot that 
Duchemin could have sworn that he had 
never before known any of these. 

And madame la comtesse?, When one 
thought of her, some remote, faint chord 
of reminiscence thrilled and hummed, but 
never recognizably. Nothing remarkable 
in that—if one cared to look for them, 
the world was thronged with women such 
as she—handsome, spirited, well-groomed 


animals, endued with some little dis- 
| tinction of manner, native or acquired, 
| with every appeal to the senses and. more 
or less generally spurious, to the intel- 
| ligence. They made the theater possible 
| in France, leavened the social life of the 
| half-world, fluttered conspicuously and 
| often disastrously through circles of 
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more sedate society, had their portraits in 
every Salon, their photographs in every 
issue of the fashionable journals. Some 
made history, others fiction—either would 
be insufferably dull without their jp- 
fluence. But they were as much alike as 
so many peas out of their several shells, 
and the man who knew one inevitably 
remembered all. 

Cheerfully admitting he was an im- 
becile to think of such a thing as positive 
personal animus, Duchemin set his mental 
alarm for six the following morning, rose 
at that hour, and by eight had tramped 
the five miles between Nant and the 
nearest railway station, Combe-Redonde, 
where he despatched a code-telegram to 
London, requesting any information it 
might have or be able to obtain concerning 
Mr. Whitaker Monk, of New York, and 
the several members of his party, to be 
forwarded to await the arrival of André 
Duchemin at the Hétel du Commerce, 
Millau. 

On the return journey, a solitary mis- 
chance threw a passing shadow upon his 
content. As he trudged along the river- 
road, with Nant almost in sight, Duche- 
min heard a curious intermittent rumble 
on a steep hillside whose foot was skirted 
by the road, and sought its cause barely 
in time to leap for life out of the path of a 
great boulder that, dislodged from its bed, 
possibly by last night’s deluge, was 
hurtling down-hill with such momentum 
that it must have crushed Duchemin toa 
pulp had he been less alert. Striking the 
road with an impact that left a deep 
saucer-shaped dent, with one final bound 
the huge stone, amid vast splashings, found 
its resting-place in the river. 

Duchemin moved out of the way of the 
miniature avalanche that followed, and for 
some minutes stood reviewing, with a 
truculent eye, the face of the hillside. 
But nothing moved thereon, and it was 
quite bare of good cover, little more than 
a slant of naked earth and shale, dotted 
manywhere with boulders, cousins to 
that which sought his life—none, how- 
ever, so large. If human agency had 
moved it, the stone had come from the 
high sky-line of the hill, and by the time 
one had climbed to this last, Duchemin 
was sure, there would be nobody there 
to find. 

On the following day, after a twenty- 
mile walk in suffocating heat, Duchemin 
plodded wearily into the Hétel du Com- 
merce, engaged a room for the night, and 
was given a telegram which rewarded 
recoding to this effect: 


Monk American independent means fait 
repute no information as to others have asked 
Surété concerning Lorgnes would give some- 
thing to know what mischief you are meddling 
with this trip and why the deuce you must. 


The administration of the Hotel du 
Commerce remembered that the Monk 
party had stopped there on the night of 
the storm, had doubled back in the morn- 
ing to visit Montpellier-le-Vieux, had re 
turned for midday déjeuner, and had then 
proceeded for Paris. 

There was nothing more to be done but 
return to Nant and—what was more 
disgusting—nothing to be done there 
except to wait. 

Thoroughly disgruntled, more than 
half persuaded he had staked a claim for 
a mare’s nest, Duchemin took the road in 
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Hosiery—The Most Important Detail of Dress Today 


N these days of ankles on display, it’s rather nice to display one’s 
ankles — provided, of course, that the hose are Holeproof. 


Elegant, lustrous appearance and fine texture mark Holeproof as 
the hose of style and refinement—and it is famous for its wonder- 
ful wearing qualities. The new spring colors in staple and fancy 
styles in Pure Silk, in Silk Faced, and in Lisles, for men and 
women, are now being shown by leading stores everywhere. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
for illustrated booklet and price list 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 
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Put Yourself in 
a Job Like That 


Business conditions arising since the war 
have intensified the need for the expert in 
Accounting. Fluctuating prices in the face 
of piled up inventories, government inves- 
tigation of price making, the income tax 
eonnaeagie and other new and disturbing 

actors, call for the service of the trained, 
analytical mind of the accountant. 

And Business will pay the full price for ability 
of that kind. The search is always on for the man 
with an expert knowledge of Accounting. Big 
jobs must be filled—and it is not the matter of 
salary which is uppermost with employers today, 
but the problem of getting the right man. 


Train by Mail in 
Higher Accounting 


Under the direction of the LaSalle experts you 
can master Higher Accounting right at home, with- 
out losing a day from your present work or an 
hour of pay. Use only your leisure time, 

By the LaSalle Problem Method you do not fol- 
low the dull routine which you associate with ordi- 
nary study. Every lesson takes up a vital business 
problem of the very kind which the Higher Ac- 
countant meets in actual practice and you handle 
it under the direction of experts. 

You train under the personal qpercision of 
William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A,, former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of Illinois, 
Director of the were Society of Certified Public 
Accountants and of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants, assisted by a large staff of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, including members of the 
American Institute of Accountants. 

They will give you a specialized knowledge of 
Higher Accounting such as few men are ever able 
to get from experience alone. 


Send the Coupon 


Ask us to send you all the facts about LaSalle 
training in Higher Accounting, The coupon will 
ae “i only this information, but also our valu- 
able book, ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” free. 
Mark and mail the coupon—now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Trainin; the World 
Dept. 455-HR Chicago, 

Please send me catalog and full information re- 
geraing — course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Alsoa copy of your book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Certified Public Accountants,Cost Accountants,etc. 


Other LaSalletTraining Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institu- 
tion in the world. It-offers training for every 
important business need. If more interested in 
any of these courses check here: 


CO Business Management OTraffic Management 
Law—DegreeofLL.B. Foreign & Domestic 


O Business Letter O Industrial Manage- 
riting ment Efficiency 


O Banking and Finance O Commercial Law 
a Lend O Business English 
ployment Manageme 
O Effective Speaking 
Coaching forC. P. A. 


Institute Examinations 
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the heat of a day even more oppressive 
than yesterday. In the valley of the 
Dourbie the air was stagnant, lifeless. 
After eight miles of it, Duchemin was 
guilty of two mistakes of desperation. 

In the first instance, tormented by 
thirst, he paused in La Roque-Sainte- 
Marguerite and refreshed himself at the 
auberge where the barouche and guide had 
been hired to convey the party from 
Montalais on to Montpellier. The land- 
lord remembered Duchemin and made 
believe he didn’t. 

He drank sitting on a bench outside the 
door of the auberge. He could hear the 
voice of the landlord inside, grumbling 
and growling, to what purport he couldn’t 
determine. Later, a lout of a lad shambled 
out of the auberge wearing a fixed scowl, 
and in the dooryard, which was also the 
stable-vard, caught and saddled a dreary 
animal, then mounted and rode off in the 
direction of Nant. 

Duchemin’s second error of judgment 
consisted in thinking to find cooler air 
on the heights of the Causse Larzac, 
across the river, together with a shorter 
way to Nant than that which followed the 
windings of the stream. 

Accordingly he crossed the Dourbie, 
toiled up a zigzag path out in the face of 
the frowning cliff, reached the top in a 
bath of sweat, and sat down to cool and 
breathe himself. 

The view was almost worth the climb. 
One could see for miles up and down the 
valley a panorama wildly picturesque and 
limned like a rainbow. Across the way, 
La Roque-Sainte-Marguerite stood out 
prominently and with such definition in 
that clear air that Duchemin recognized 
the figure of the landlord, standing in the 
door of the auberge, with arms raised and 
elbows thrust out on a level with his eyes— 
the pose of a man using field-glasses. 

Duchemin wondered if he ought to feel 
complimented. Then he looked up the 
valley and saw, far off, a tiny cloud of dust 
kicked up by the heels of the nag ridden 
by the boy from the auberge, making good 
time on the highway to Nant. And 
again Duchemin wondered. 

Having rested, he picked himself up, 
found without difficulty his road, a mere 
trail of wagon-tracks. and mindful of the 
cooling drinks to be had in the Café de 
l’Univers, put his best foot foremost. 

In dusk of evening he stumbled down 
into the valley again and struck the river- 
road about midway between Chateau de 
Montalais and Nant. Here several dwell- 
ings clustered—in that fading light mere 
dark masses on either side the road. 
Duchemin noticed a few shadowy figures 
loitering about, but had no thought but 
to beg a cup of water at the first house. 
As he lifted a hand to knuckle the door, he 
was attacked. 

With no more warning than a cry, the 
signal for the onslaught, and a sudden 
scuffling noise of many feet, he wheeled, 
found himself already closely pressed, and 
struck out at random. His stick found 
somebody’s head; its resounding thump 
was followed by a yell of pain. Then 
three men were grappling with him, two 
more seeking to aid them, and another lay 
in the roadway, clutching a fractured skull 
and spitting oaths and groans. 

His stick was seized and wrenched 
away; the knot of struggling figures 


went down to the dust, Duchemin under- ° 
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neath, so weighed down that he could not 
move hand toward _ his pistol. Broken 
phrases were growled by voices hoarse 
with effort and excitement: 

“The knife!” “Hold him!” “Stand 
clear and let me—” ‘The knife!’ 

Struggling madly, he worked a leg free 
and kicked with all his might. One of 
his assailants howled aloud and fell back 
to nurse a broken shin. Two others 
scrambled out of the way, leaving one to 
pin him down with knees upon his chest, 
another to wield the knife. 

Staring eyes caught a warning glimmer 
of light on descending steel. Duchemin 
squirmed frantically to one side, and felt 
cold metal kiss the skin over his ribs as the 
blade penetrated his clothing close under 
the armpit. 

Before the man with the knife could 
strike again, Duchemin, roused to a 
mightier effort, threw off the ruffian on 
his chest, got on his knees, and, raining 
blows right and left as the others closed i in 
again, somehow managed to scramble to 
his feet. 

Fist-work told. For an instant he 
stood quite free, the center of a circle of 
uncertain assassins whose cowardice gave 
him time to whip out his pistol. But 
before he could level it, a man was on his 
back, his wrist was seized, and the weapon 
twisted from his grasp. 

A cry of triumph was echoed by excla- 
mations of alarm, as, disarmed, Duchemin 
was again left free, the thugs standing 
back to let the pistol do its work. In that 
instant, a broadsword of light swung 
round a near-by corner and smote with 
blue-white radiance that tableau of one 
man at bay in a ring of merciless enemies. 

Duchemin’s cry for help was uttered 
only an instant before his pistol exploded 
in alien hands. The headlights showed 
him distinctly the face of the man who 
fired, the same face of fat features black 
with soot that he had seen by moonlight 
at Montpellier-le-Vieux. 

The bullet went wild, and the motor- 
car did not stop, but drove directly at the 
group, scattering Duchemin’s assailants 
like chickens. Simultaneously the dark 
bulk began to slide with locked wheels, and 
a voice cried, “Quickly, monsieur; quick- 
ly!”’—the voice of Eve de Montalais. 

In two bounds Duchemin overtook the 
car and leaped upon the running-board. 
He had one glimpse of the set white face of 
Eve as she bent forward, manipulating 
the gear-shift lever. Then ‘the pistol spat 
again; its bullet struck hima blow of sick- 
ening agony in the side. 

Aware that he was dangerously 
wounded, he put all that he had left of 
strength and will into one final effort, 
throwing his body across the door. As he 
fell sprawling into the tonneau, conscious 
ness departed like a light withdrawn. 


Vul 
IN RE AMOR ET AL. 


In the course of two weeks or so Duche- 
min was abl: to navigate a wheeled chait, 
bask on the little balcony outside his 
chamber windows in the Chateau de Mon- 
talais, and even—strictly against orders~ 
take experimental strolls. 

The wound in his side still hurt like the 
very deuce at every ill-considered move 
ment. But Duchemin was ever the least 
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patient of men unless the will that coerced 
him was his own; so that these falterings 
in forbidden ways were really (as he as- 
sured Eve de Montalais when one day 
she caught him creeping round his room, 
one hand pressed against the wall for sup- 
port, the other to his side) in the nature of 
a sop to his self-respect. 

“You've only got to tell me often 
enough not to do a thing to fill me with 
unholy desire to do it if I die in the 
attempt.” 

“Isn’t that a rather common human fail- 
ing?” she asked, as she led him back to his 
chair and wheeled it out upon the balcony. 

“Well, if I patter platitudes, it is to 
conceal a sense of gratification.” Eve 
arched her eyebrows. “I mean, you have 
shown me that I share at least one quality 
with you—instinctive mutiny against the 
voice of reason.” 

She pronounced a plaintive “Mon 
Dieu!” and, appealing to heaven for com- 
passion, declared: 

“He means again to wrestle spiritually 
with me about the proper disposition of 
my jewels! But spare yourself, monsieur. 
I will do as you wish.” 

“Truly? You really mean to remove 
your jewels to a safe place?” 

“Even so, monsieur. As soon as you 
are able to be about and Chateau de 
Montalais lacks a guest, I will journey to 
Paris.” 

“Taking your jewels with you?” 

“Why else do I go?” 

“You—a woman! Travel alone to 
Paris with a treasure in jewels? Rather 
than let vou run such risk, I would ab- 
stract the jewels myself, convey them to 
Paris, put them in safekeeping, and send 
vou the receipt.” 

“What a lot of trouble monsieur would 
save me if he would only be so kind as to 
do as he threatens!” 

“One is sure madame is too wise to put 
so great temptation in the way of any 
man.” 

“Monsieur implies one does not know 
where one can repose trust.” 

“But, madame, you can hardly claim to 
know me.” 

“Listen, my friend.’”’ Eve de Montalais 
sat forward, elbows on knees, hands laced, 
her level gaze holding his. “It is true 
our acquaintance is barely three weeks old; 
but you do injustice to my insight if you 
assume I have learned nothing. about you 
in all that time. You have not been 
secretive with me. The mask you hold 
between yourself and the world, lest it pry 
into what does not concern it, has been 
lowered when you have talked with me, 
and I have had eyes to see what was 
revealed 

“Ah, madame!”’ Duchemin protested. 

But she persisted. 

“The nature of a man of honor, 
monsteur, simple of heart and generous, 
as faithful as he is brave.” 

She had spoken impulsively, with 
warmth of feeling unrealized until too 
late. Now slow color mantled her cheeks. 
But her eves remained steadfast, candid, 
unashamed. It was Duchemin who 
dropped his gaze, abashed. 

I would give much to be worthy of 
what you think of me, madame—and a 
poor thing I would be indeed if I failed to 
try to live up to your faith.” 

You will not fail,” she replied. “What 
you are, you were before my faith was, 
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Why Have Gray Hair? 
When Science Will Restore It 
In 4 to 8 Days 
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sample of MARY T. GOLDMAN’S HAIR 
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The glass shade is green because this color is 
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and vou will be afterward when—” Of a 
sudden recollecting herself, she laughed 
quietly, with humorous appeal to his sym- 
pathy as she changed her tone. “So! I 
am not to be permitted to take my jewels 
to Paris alone. What then, monsieur?” 

“IT would suggest you write your 
bankers—tell them you contemplate bring- 
ing some valuables to Paris to entrust to 
their care, but prefer not to travel without 
protection, and request them to send 
two trusted men to guard you on the way.” 

“But why? You have been so per- 
sistent about this matter, monsieur, ever 
since that night when those curious 
people stopped here in the rain. Can it be 
you suspect them of designs upon my 
trinkets?” 

“Who knows, madame, what they 
were? You called them ‘curious;’ for my 
part, I find the adjective pat.” 

“Tt is true I thought they rather led the 
conversation to my jewels. If so, they 
| learned all they needed to know.” 
| “Except possibly the precise location 

of vour strong box.” 

| “Perhaps even that. But Iam puzzled 
|by their harping on the subject of this 
| thief—I think they called him the ‘Lone 
| Wolf.’ Now, why should they do that?” 
Duchemin took refuge in a shrug. ‘He 
really existed? This Lone Wolf was more 
than a creature of fable?” 

“Assuredly, madame. For years he 
was the nightmare and the scourge of 
|people of wealth in every capital of 
| Europe.” 
| “Why did they call him the ‘Lone 
Wolf’? Do you know?” 

“TI believe some imaginative Parisian 
journalist fixed that sobriquet on him, in 
recognition of the theory upon which, 
apparently, he operated—that a criminal, 
at least a thief, to be successful must be 
absolutely anonymous _friendless. 
Then nobody can betray him. As 
madame probably understands, criminals 
above a certain class are seldom caught 
except through treachery. The Lone 
Wolf seems to have exercised a fair 
amount of ingenuity and prudence, and 
inasmuch as he took not a living soul into 
his confidence, there was no one who 
| could sell him to the police.” 

“Still, in the end ss 

“Oh, no, madame; he was never caught. 
He simply ceased to thieve.” 

“T wonder why.” 

“T believe because he fell in love and 
considered good faith with the object of 
his affections incompatible with a career 
of crime.” 

“How romantic! And this woman—did 
she appreciate his sacrifice?”’ 

“While she lived, yes, madame. 
they say. Unhappily, she died.” 

“And then?” 

“So far as is known, the Lone Wolf 
never prowled again.” 

“An extraordinary story.” 

“But is not every story that has to do 
with the workings of the human soul? 
What one of us lacks a story quite as 
extraordinary? Even you——” 

“Monsieur deceives himself. I 
| simply—what you see.” 
| “But what I see is not simple, but com- 
| plex and intriguing beyond expression. 
/A woman of your sort walling herself up 
in a wilderness, renouncing the world, re- 
| nouncing life itself in its very heyday——” 
“T will explain.” The sleekly coiffured 


Or so 


am 
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brown head bent low over hands that 
played absently with their jewels. “To g 
woman, monsieur, life is not life without 
love. I lived once for a little time; then 
love was taken out of my life. When my 
sorrow had spent itself, I knew I must 
find love again if I were to go on living, 
What was I to do? Love is never found 
through seeking. I waited.” 

“Such philosophy is rare, madame.” 

“Not philosophy, but knowledge—the 
heart is wise in its own wisdom, sur- 
passing mine, telling me if I would but be 
patient love would one day seek me out 
again, wherever I might wait, and give me 
once more—life!”’ 

With a sharp gesture Eve rose, went 
to the window, and paused there, turning 
back to Duchemin a face composed but 
fairer for a deepened flush. 
| “But this is not writing to my bankers, 
monsieur,” she said, in a changed but 
steady voice. “I must do that at once, to 
catch to-day’s post. When shall I say I 
will make the journey?” 

“As soon as they can send their detec- 
tives to meet you.” 

“That will be in three days; but you 
will not be strong enough to leave us 
within another week.” 

“What has that to do——” 

“This—that I refuse positively to go 
away while you are our guest, monsieur, 
Somebody must watch over you, see that 
you come to no harm; you have too rare 
a genius for getting into the way of danger. 
I will not leave the chateau before you do. 
So I shall plan to begin my journey this 
day week.” 


Ix 
BLIND MAN’S BUFF 


In short, Monsieur Duchemin con- 
sidered convalescence at the Chateau de 
Montalais one of the most agreeable of 
human estates, and even took a certain 
pride in the low cunning which enabled 
him to pose on as the impatient patient 
when he was so well content to take his 
ease, be waited on and catered to, and 
listen for the footsteps of Eve de Monta- 
lais and the accents of her delightful voice. 

He seldom lacked company in the long 
hours when Eve was busy with the petty 
duties of her days, and left him lorn. 
Madame de Sévénié had taken a flattering 
fancy to him, and frequently came to 
gossip beside his bed or chair. And 
during the first week, Georges d’Aubrac 
visited him at least once each day to com- 
pare wounds and opinions concerning the 
inefficiency of the local gendarmerie. For 
that body had, of course, accomplished 
nothing toward laying by the heels the 
authors of the attacks on d’Aubrac and 
Duchemin, and never would. 

But presently d’Aubrac left to go back 
to his business, and Louise de Montalais 
replaced him at Duchemin’s side, where 
she sat by the hour reading aloud to him 
in a voice as colorless as her unformed 
personality. 

The third week found Duchemin mend- 
ing all too rapidly. The time came too 
soon when the wo1d “to-morrow” held 
for him all the dread significance He 
assured himself it holds for a condemn 
man on the eve of execution. : 

To-morrow the detectives commis 
sioned by Madame de Montalais’s bankers 
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would arrive. To-morrow Eve would set 
out on her journey to Paris. To-morrow 
André Duchemin must walk forth from 
the Chateau de Montalais and turn his 
back on all that was most dear to him in 
* that last day he saw even less than 
usual of Eve, who was naturally busy with 
preparations for her trip. When he did 
see her, she seemed at once exhilarated 
and subdued, and he imagined in her 
attitude a trace of apprehensiveness. 

She knew, of course; Duchemin at 
thirty-eight was too well versed in lore of 
women to dream he had succeeded in 
keeping his secret from the fine intuitions 
of one of thirty. But, he told himself a 
bit bitterly, she ought to know she need 
not fear he would ever speak his heart to 
her. The social gulf that set their lives 
apart was all too wide to be spanned but 
by a miracle of love requited, and he had 
too much humility and naiveté to presume 
such a thing as that could ever come to 
pass. And even if it should, there re- 
mained the insuperable barrier of her 
fortune, in the face of which the pre- 
tensions of a penniless adventurer could 
only seem silly. 

He was permitted to be about the house 
in the afternoon, and then to dine with 
Eve and Louise in the drafty, shadow- 
haunted dining-hall. Madame de Sévénié 
was indisposed. 

Alone with Duchemin in the drawing- 
room after dinner, Eve-smoked only one 
cigarette, then excused herself to finish 
her packing. 

“T am sorry, mon ami,” she said, hes- 
itating before the fire, whose play of 
broken light was, perhaps, responsible 
for some of the softness of her eyes as she 
faced Duchemin and gave him her hand. 
“Tam in a mood to sit and talk with you 
for hours to-night, but ? 

“If only vou could manage even one, 
madame!’’ She shook her head quietly, 
with a wistful smile. “There will never 
be another night——”’ 

“I know; I know—and that makes me 
sad. I have enjoyed knowing you, mon- 
Sieur, even under such distressing  cir- 
cumstances.” 

“My wound? 

another.” 
_ “Don’t be absurd!” He was still hold- 
ing her hand, and she made no move to 
free it. “Ishall miss you. The chateau 
will seem lonely when I return.” 

“And the world, madame,” said Duche- 
min, “the world into which I must go—it, 
too, will seem a lonely place, a desert, 
haunted——” 


“You will not soon forget Chateau de 
Montalais?” 

“Forget?” When all I shall have will 
b> my memories?” 

Yes,” she said gently; ‘we shall both 
have—memories.” She went swiftly 
te the door, faltered, turned. ‘We shall 
see each other in the morning—to say au 
revorr. But with us, monsieur, it must 
never be adieu.” 

Pg Was gone; but she had left Duchemin 
" a singing heart that would not let 
ne sleep. Till long after midnight he 
anes restlessly, or lay staring blindly into 
the darkness, trying to focus his thoughts 
upon the abstract—a hopeless effort. 

oa heard the clock strike two, and 
shortly alter, in despair, lighted the 
candle on the bedside stand, found his 
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book, and fumbled vainly in the little 
silver casket by the candlestick for a 
cigarette. 

Now, a sincere smoker can do without 
smoking for hours on end, as long as the 
deprivation is voluntary. But let him be 
without the wherewithal to smoke if he 
have a mind to, and he must procure it 
instantly though the heavens fall. And 
what greater folly could there be than to 
want a cigarette and do without, when 
there were plenty in the drawing-room to 
be had for the taking? 

He rose, girdled on his dressing-gown, 
took up the candlestick, opened his door. 
He had no fear of disturbing the house- 
hold, for his slippers were of felt and noise- 
less, and the stairs of stone and creakless. 

The drawing-room fire had died down 
till only embers glowed, faint under films 
of ash, like an old anger growing cold 
in age. 

The cigarettes were not where he had 
expected to find them, on one end of a 
certain table. Duchemin put down the 
candlestick and moved toward the other 
end, discovering the box he sought as 
soon as his back was turned to the light. 
In the same breath, this last went out. 

He stood for a moment transfixed in 
astonishment. There were no windows 
open, no drafts that he could feel, nothing 
to account for the flame expiring as it had, 
suddenly, without one flicker of warning. 
An insane thing to happen to one at such 
an hour, in such a place. And when he 
turned back to relight the candle, it was 
gone. He stood quite still, listening. But 
no sound. . 

His vision spent itself fruitlessly against 
the blackness, which the closed window- 
draperies rendered absolute but for the 
dull, sardonic eves of those dying embers. 

In spite of himself he knew a moment 
when flesh crawled and the hair seemed to 
stir upon the scalp. For Duchemin knew 
he was not alone; there was something else 
in the room with him, something nameless, 
stealthy, silent, sinister, having knowledge 
of him, where he stood and what he was, 
while he knew nothing of it. only that it 
was there in its cloak of darkness. 

Then, with a resolute effort of will, he 
mastered his imagination and_ stepped 
back one pace, then two to one side—long 
strides that took him well away from the 
spot where he had stood when the light 
was extinguished. But his plight was 
little bettered; he did not quite know 
where he stood in relation to the doors 
and furniture. 

So he waited, straining to cheat that 
opaque pall of night of one little hint as 
to his whereabouts. But perceptions 
stimulated to extra sensibility detected 
nothing, though he told himself no breath 
could have been drawn in that time 
without his hearing it. Still, he knew 
that somewhere in the encompassing 
murk skulked an intelligence, alien and 
inimical. 

Baffled, he began to edge toward the 
entrance-hall—a- progress so gradual he 
could have sworn it must be imperceptible. 
Yet he had a suspicion that he did not 
stir a finger without the other’s knowledge. 

Within three yards he stopped dead, as 
if paralyzed by sudden instinctive percep- 
tion of that other presence close to him, 
within arm’s length, waiting, tense, pre- 
pared, and somehow deadly in its ani- 
mosity. 


He lifted an arm and swept it before 
him. At one point of the arc, a trifle to 
his left. his finger-tips brushed something. 
He thought he detected a stir in the dark- 
ness, a_ stifled sound—and the night 
seemed to split and be rent into fragments 
by a thousand shooting needles of flame. 

Smitten brutally on the point of the jaw, 
his head jerked back. he reeled and fell 
against a chair, which went to the floor 
with a muffled crash. 


x 
BUT AS A MUSTARD SEED——— 


DucuemIn woke up in his bed, a glare 
of sunlight in his eyes. 

From the latter circumstance he. reck- 
oned, rather groggily, it must be about 
the middle of the forenoon, and reminded 
that noon was the hour set for Eve’s 
departure for Paris, fear lest she get away 
without hearing his bon voyage brought 
him sharply up in a sitting position. 

He groaned aloud, and with both hands 
clutched temples that promised to split 
with pain that crashed between them 
like strokes of a mighty hammer. 

A neatly fastened bandage held in 
place above one ear a wad of cotton 
once saturated with arnica, now dry. 
Duchemin removed these and with gin- 
gerly fingers explored. discovering a noble 
swelling on the side of his head where the 
cotton had been placed. It was sore 
enough, but the skin was not broken. 

Also, his jaw was stiff, and developed a 
protesting ache whenever he opened his 
mouth. Then Duchemin remembered. 

He got up hastily, grunting a bit, rang 
for the valet de chambre and ordered his 
petit déjeuner. Before this was served, he 
spent several thrilling minutes under an 
icy shower and emerged feeling in- 
describably more human. 

The valet brought with his tray the 
compliments of Madame de Montalais, 
who would be glad to see monsieur at his 
convenience in the grand salon. So Duche- 
min made short work of his dressing, 
gulped his café au /ait with half a roll, 
and hurried down to the drawing-room. 

Rising from an easy chair in the 
awninged window open on the terrace, 
Eve came to meet him, nothing in her 
countenance, in the unlined brow and 
grave, serene eves lending any color to 
his apprehensions. 

‘“My dear friend! You are suffer- 
ing——”’ 

He met this with a smiling denial. 

“Not now. At first, yes; but since my 
bath and coffee, I’m as right as a trivet. 
And you, madame?” 

“A little weary, monsieur; otherwise 
quite well.””, She resumed her chair, sign- 
ing to Duchemin to take one near by. 

“But madame is not dressed for her 
journey——”’ 

““No, monsieur; I have postponed it— 
indefinitely.” 

At this confirmation of his fears, 
Duchemin nodded slightly. 

‘But the men from your bankers?” 

“We may expect them at any moment 
now.” 

“T see,” said Duchemin thoughtfully, 
and then: “May I offer a suggestion? 
That we continue our conversation in 
English.” 

Her eyebrows lifted slightly. 
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“The servants?” 
“Or anybody.” 
‘“Then you have guessed——” 


“Broadly speaking, everything, I fancy, 


Not in any detail — naturally. But one 
puts two and two together. I was wakeful 
last night, and came down here to get 
some cigarettes. While my back was 
turned, somebody took my candle away 
and put it out. Later, trying to steal out 
of the room, I ran into a fist——” 


“I, too, found it difficult to sleep. But: 


I heard nothing till that chair crashed, 


Then I got up to investigate—and dis- 


covered you lying there, senseless. In 
falling, your head must have struck the 
leg of the table. I could do nothing to 


rouse you, so called Jean, and he helped 


me get you up stairs again.” 
‘“Where does Jean sleep?” 


“‘In the servant’s quarters, on the third” 


floor in the rear of the house.” 
“It must have taken you some time.” 


“Several minutes, fancy. Jean‘ 


sleeps soundly.” 


‘When you came back with him—or at 


any time—did you see or hear——” 


‘Nothing out of the normal—nobody. 
Indeed, I first believed vou had fainted or ' 
tripped on something, and, falling, hurt. 


your head.” 
“Later, then, you found reason to 
revise your theory?” 
‘Not till early this morning. 
“Please!” 


” 


“Well—it all seemed so_ strange, 


when I went back to bed, I lay awake, 
puzzled, uneasy. It was broad daylight 


when I noticed that the screen which. 
stands in front of my safe was out of 
place. I got up then, and found the safe , 


door an inch or so ajar.” 
“And your jewels, of course——’ 


She pronounced, with unbroken com- 


posure, 
“They have left me nothing.” 
Duchemin hung his head. 
“T knew it!” he groaned. ‘“‘I imagine 
that, what with waking Jean up and get- 


ting me back in my room, you must have | 


been away from yours fully half an hour.” 

“Quite that long. But courage, my 
friend! I believe I have a clue, as they 
call it, an indefinite one, but something to 
work from, perhaps. It seems to me tt 
must have been what the police at home 
call ‘an inside job,’ because whoever it was 
apparently knew the combination of the 
safe.” 

“You mean it wasn’t broken open. 
That signifies nothing. I’ve never seen 
yours, but I know something about safes, 
and I’ll wager I can open it without the 
combination within ten minutes.” 

“You, Monsieur Duchemin?” 

He nodded gloomily. 

“It’s no great trick, once one knows 
it—with an ordinary safe, that is, such as 
one is apt to find in a private home. Have 
you any idea how the thieves broke in? 

‘Through this very window, I imagine 
You see, in my agitation, I dressed hut: 
riedly and came down-stairs hours before 
I usually do. The servants had not yet 
opened the living-rooms for the 
I myself found this window unlatched: 
The fastening has been out of order fot 
some time.” 

Duchemin was on his feet, examining 
the latch. 

“True,” he said. “But might not the 
wind——” 
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The girl you stop 


pw may be dark or fair (a tall girl, or 
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“There was no wind to speak of last 
night, mosieur, and what there was 
didn’t blow from that quarter.” She 
added, as Duchemin stepped out through 
the window, “Where are you going?” 

“To look for footprints on the til- 
ing. It was misting last night, and with 
the mud ——” 

“But there was a heavy shower just 
before daybreak. If the thieves left any 
tracks, the rain must have washed them 
clean away. I have looked.” 

With a baffled gesture, Duchemin re- 
turned to her side. 

“You have communicated with the 
police, of course?” 

She interrupted with an accent almost 
of impatience. 

“T have told nobody but you, momnsieur, 
not even my mother and Louise.”’ 

“But why?” 

“JT wanted to consult you first—” 
She broke off sharply as the footman 
entered to offer cards over which Eve de 
Montalais arched her brows. 

“Show the gentlemen in, please.” 

“The men from Paris, madame?” 

“Yes. You will excuse me?” 

Duchemin bowed. 

“But one word: You can hardly do 
better than put the case in the hands of 
these gentlemen. They are apt to be of a 
good order of intelligence when selected 
to serve bankers, you know.” 

“T understand,” she replied, in her 
cool, sweet voice. 

She went to meet the men in the middle 
of the room. Duchemin turned back to 
the window, where, standing in the recess, 
with the light behind him, he could watch 
and reflect, compose and prepare himself. 
Within an hour, he knew, within a day or 
so at most, he must be under arrest, 
charged with the theft of the Montalais 
jewels, damned by his yesterday as much 
as by every turn of circumstantial 
evidence. 

The men whom Jean ushered in proved 
to be, outwardly, what Duchemin had 
expected—of a class only too well known 
to him, plain men of the people, unas- 
suming, well trained and informed, skep- 
tical, not improbably shrewd hands in 
the game of thief-taking. 

Saluting Madame de Montalais with 
calculated ceremony, one acting as spokes- 
man offered to present their credentials. 
Duchemin had a start of surprise.to dis- 
semble when he saw the woman wave 
these aside. 

“It is not necessary, messieurs,” she 
said. “I much regret to have incon- 
venienced you, though, of course, it will 
make no difference in your bill; but the 
necessity for my contemplated journey no 
longer exists.” 

There were expresssions of surprise to 
Which she put an end with the words, 
accompanied by a charming smile: 

“Frankly, messieurs, I am afraid you 
will have to make allowances for the 
traditional inconsistency of my _ sex. 
I have simply changed my mind.” 

was nothing more to be said. 

y more than a little mystified, the 
men withdrew. The smile with which she 
dismissed them lingered, delightful and 


enigmatic, as Eve recognized Duchemin’s 
stupefaction. 

Madame,” he protested, why did you 
do that? Why let them go without 
telling them 

Her expression became almost arch. 

“T must have had a reason, don’t you 
think, Monsieur Duchemin?”’ 

“T do not understand. You treat the 
loss of your jewels as if it must be a secret 
private to ourselves.” 

“Possibly that is my wish, monsieur.” 
He gave a gesture of bewilderment. 
“Perhaps,” she continued, meeting his 
blank stare with eyes almost apologetic 
yet utterly kind, “‘perhaps I have more 
faith in you.” 

Duchemin bowed his head over hands 
so tightly knitted that the knuckles were 
white with strain. 

“You would not have faith,’ he said, 
in a low voice, “if you knew——” 

She interrupted in a gentle voice. 

“Are you sure?” 

“What I must tell you!” 

“My friend,” she said, “tell me nothing 
that distresses you.” 

“Tf you had told those detectives,” he 
said at length, without looking up, “you 
must have known very soon. They must 
have found me out. And who in the 
world ever would believe anybody else 
guilty when they learned that André 
Duchemin, your guest for three weeks, 
was only an alias for Michael Lanyard, 
otherwise ‘the Lone Wolf’?” 

“But you are wrong, monsieur,” she 
replied, without the long pause of surprise 
he had anticipated. ‘I should never have 
believed you guilty.” 

Dumb with wonder, he showed her a 
haggard face. And she had for him, in the 
agony and the abasement of his soul, still 
quivering on the rack of emotion that 
alone could have extorted his confession— 
she had for him the half-smile, tender and 
compassionate, that it is given to mest 
men to see but once in a lifetime on the 
lips and in the eyes of the woman beloved. 

“Then you knew?” he said huskily. 

“T suspected.” 

“How long?” 

“Since the night those strange people 
were here and tried to make you un- 
happy with their stupid talk of the Lone 
Wolf. I suspected then; and when I came 
to know you better, I felt quite sure——” 

“And now you know—yet hesitate to 
turn me over to the police?” 

“No such thought has ever entered my 
head. You see, I’m afraid you don’t 
quite understand me—I have faith in you.” 

“But why?” 

She shook her head. 

“You mustn’t ask me that.” 

At the end of a long moment he said, in 
a broken voice: 

“Very well, I won’t—not yet awhile. 
But this great gift of faith in me—I can’t 
accept that without trying to repay it.” 

“Tf you accept, my friend, you repay.” 

“No,” said Michael Lanyard; “that’s 
not enough. Your jewels must come back 
to you if I go to the ends of the earth to 
find them. And’’—man’s undying vanity 
would out—“‘if there’s anyone living who 
can find them for you, it is I.” 


Internationally famous both as a thief and a pursuer of spies, the Lone Wolf has 


how set himself upon his greatest labor—one of love. 


Murder, mystery, and 


intrigue crowd the pages of the next instalment of Mr. Vance’s swif t-moving novel, 
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mystery story in current fiction, and one with a real touch of artistry. 
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Linen of Guaranteed 
Service 


Only linen woven of choicestlong 
fibre flax with the skill of weavers 
who have made the highest ideals 
of quality a lifetime attainment, 
could have an unconditional 
guarantee like this. 

We guarantee the purity and durability 

of Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen, I 


any piece is unsatisfactory, return it to 
your dealer and have it replaced. 


Beauty 

Yet it is not alonefor its durability that itis 
chosen, for Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen 
is richly and rarely beautiful. Its lustre and 
sheen, its snowy whiteness and rich design, 
set it apart from the commonplace. 


Durability 

__ Its exceptional strength and durability make 
it truly economical. It stands the wear and 
tear of long years of service. 


Complete Design 

_ Each Table Cloth is a complete design, dis- 
tinctly preferable to ordinary table linen cut 
by the yard. Yet it costs no more. 

“If It’s DERRYVALE, It’s IRISH LINEN” 
In most cities there is one good store where 
you will find complete assortments of Derry- 
vale Genuine Irish Linen. 

Damask Table Cloths with napkins to 
match in beautiful round designs. 

Towels with hemstitched edges in plain or 
figured huck. 

_ Hand Printed Centerpieces and Scarfs of 
rich and exclusive designs, printed on natural 
linen in beautifully delicate tints and colorings 
—proof against tubbing and fading. 

’ Art Linen in white and natural in various 
widths and qualities that is worthy of the 
time spent in embroidery and crochet. 

Stamped Linen ready for embroidery and 
crochet in exclusive designs on various arti- 
cles in white and natural. 


You can obtain the book, 
““How to Set the Table 
For Every Occasion,” 
from your Derryvale 
dealer or we will send it 
to you prepaid on receipt 
of soc check, postoffice 
or express money order. 


Derryvale Linen Co., Inc. 
, 29 East 22nd Street 
New York City 
Mills—Belfast, Ireland 


2 Typical Scene in the Irish Linen Country ." 
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Smile Says 


“T Hear Clearly” 


If you are hard of hearing you have embar- 
rassing moments—so do your friends. Is it 
not worth while to see if all this embarrass- 
ment can be avoided? 

400,000 persons are now hearing Clearly by 
aid of the Acousticon. 

A New York Physician says: ‘It is of great 
value tome. I should have been obliged to 
give up the practice of medicine long ago if 
I had not obtained this best of all devices for 
the aid of hearing.’’ 


We offer you the 


1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Day’s FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit - - No Expense 
Just write, saying “‘I am hard of hearing and 
will try the Acousticon.’’ Give it a fair trial 
amid familiar surroundings—thus you can 
best tell what it will do for you. 

Remember, however, that the Acousticon 
has patented features which cannot be dupli- 
cated. Sono matter what your past experi- 
ence has been send for your free trial today. 


Dictograph Products Corp. 
1305 Candler Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 


Short Stories and Novels typewritten, 
criticised, and successfully placed. 
ALEXANDER VAN RENSSELAER 
Authors Representative and Manuscript Broker 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Send for rates and full particulars 


Have Baby Comfy 


in a Gordon Motor Crib 
More pleasure for you when motoring with baby tucked snugly in 
tors say.’’ Crib 


this convenient crib. e safest way, the 
easily strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement absorbs 
all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised protects against 
weather. Fold crib flat or detach when not in use. Sold every- 
where or sent parcel post prepaid. 

Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 
GORDON MOTOR ORIB CO., 219 N. State St., Dept. 17, Chieago 


Free Book 


Containing complete ff 
story of the origin 
and history of that 
wonderful instra- 


This book tells you when to use 

Saxophone — singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, orinregularband;how ‘ 
to transpose cello parts in orchestra 


You can learn to the scale hour’ 
bopularity. Easy to pay by our easy payment plat 

MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 
Send for free Saxophone book and catalog of every- 
thing in True-Tone band and orchestra instruments. 

HER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

144 Rueseher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
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The Pride of Palomar 


(Continued from page 64) 


financially,” she wanted to know, “would 
you continue to pursue this man?” 

He smiled grimly. 

“Certainly. My father’s honor, the 
blood of my kinsman, and the blood of a 
faithful servant call for justice, however 
long delayed. Also, the honor of my state 
demands it now. I am prepared to make 


| any sacrifice, even of my life, and grasp 


eagerly at all legal means—to prevent 
your father putting through this mon- 
strous deal with Okada.” 

She was troubled of soul. 

“Of course,’ she pleaded presently, 
“you'll play the game with dad as fairly 
as he plays it with you.” 

“T shall play the game with him as fairly 


| as he plays it with this land to which he 


owes allegiance,”’ he corrected her sternly. 
XVI 


It was eleven o’clock when the car 
rolled down the main street of El Toro. 
From the sidewalk, sundry citizens, of 
diverse shades of color and conditions of 


| servitude, observing Miguel Farrel, halted 


abruptly and stared as if seeing a ghost. 
Don Mike wanted to shout to them glad 
words of greeting, of affectionate badinage, 
after the fashion of that easy-going and 
democratic community, but he feared to 
make the girl at his side conspicuous; so he 
contented himself by uncovering gravely 
to the women and waving debonairly to 
the men. This constituting ocular evi- 
dence that he was not a ghost or a man 
who bore a striking physical resemblance 
to one they mourned as dead, the men so 
saluted returned his greeting. 

The few who had recognized him as he 
entered the town quickly, by their cries 
of greeting, roused the loungers and idle 
conversationalists along the sidewalks 
further down the street. There was a rush 
to shop doors, a craning of necks, excited 
inquiries in Spanish and English, more 
shouts of greeting. A gaunt, hawk-faced 
elderly man, with Castilian features, rode 
up on a bay horse, showed a sheriff’s badge 
to William, the chauffeur, and informed 
him he was arrested for speeding. Then 
he pressed his horse close enough to ex- 
tend a hand to Farrel. 

“Miguel, my boy,” he said in English, 
out of deference to the girl in the car, 
“this is a very great—a very unexpected 
joy. We have grieved for you, my friend.” 

His faint clipped accent, the tears in 
his eyes told Kay that this man was one 
of Don Miguel’s own people. Farrel 
clasped the proffered hand and replied to 
him in Spanish; then, remembering his 
manners, he presented the horseman as 
Don Nicolas Sandoval, sheriff of the 
county. Don Nicolas bent low over his 
horse’s neck, his wide gray hat clasped to 
his gallant heart. 

“You will forgive the emotion of a fool- 
ish old man, Miss Parker,” he said, “but 
we of San Marcos County love this boy.” 

Other friends now came running; in a 
few minutes, perhaps a hundred men, 
boys, and women had surrounded the car, 
struggling to get closer, vying with each 
other to greet the hero of the San Gregorio. 
They babbled compliments and _ jocular- 
ities at him; they cheered him lustily; with 


homely bucolic wit they jeered his army 
record because they were so proud of it, 
and finally they began a concerted cry of: 
“Speech! Speech! Speech!” 

Don Mike stood up in the tonneau and 
removed his hat. Instantly silence settled 
over the crowd, and Kay thought that 
she had never seen a more perfect tribute 
of respect paid anyone. He spoke to 
them briefly, with a depth of sentiment 
only possible in a descendant of two of the 
most sentimental races on earth; but he 
was not maudlin. When he had concluded 
his remarks, he repeated them in Spanish 
for the benefit of ‘those who had never 
learned English very well or at all. 

And now, although Kay did not under- 
stand a word of what he said, she realized 
that in his mother tongue he was infinitely 
more tender, more touching, more dram- 
atic than he could possibly be in English, 
for his audience wagged approving heads 
now and paid him the tribute of many a 
furtive tear. 

Don Nicolas Sandoval rode his horse 
through the crowd presently and opened 
a path for the car. 

“I’m afraid this has been a trifle em- 
barrassing for you, Miss Parker,” Farrel 
remarked, as they proceeded down the 
street. ‘I shall not recognize any more 
of them. I’ve greeted them all in gen- 
eral, and some day next week I’ll come to 
town and greet them in detail. They were 
all glad I came back, though, weren’t they?” 
he added, with a boy’s eagerness. ‘“‘Lord, 
but I was glad to see them!” 

“T can hardly believe you are the same 
man I saw manhandling your enemy an 
hour ago,” she declared. 

“Oh,” he replied, with a careless shrug, 
“fighting and loving are the only two 
worth-while things in life. Park in front 
of the court-house, William, please.” 

He excused himself to Kay and ran 
lightly up the steps. Fifteen minutes 
later, he returned. 

“T have a writ of execution,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘ Now to find the sheriff and have 
him serve it.” 

They located Don Nicolas Sandoval at 
the post-dffice, one leg cocked over the 
pommel of his saddle, and the El Toro 
Sentinel spread on his knee. 

‘“‘Father’s old business with the Basque, 
Don Nicolas,” Farrel informed him. “He 
has money deposited in his own name 10 
the First National Bank of El Toro.” 

“T have grown old hunting that fellow’s 
assets, Miguel, my boy,’ quoth Don 
Nicolas. “If I can levy on a healthy 
bank-account, I shall feel that my life has 
not been lived in vain.” ; 

He folded his newspaper, uncoiled his 
leg from the pommel, and started up the 
street at the dignified fast walk he had 
taught his mount. Farrel returned to the 
car and, with Kay, arrived before the por 
tals of the bank a few minutes in advance 
of the sheriff, just in time to see Andre 
Loustalot leap from his automobile, dash 
up the broad stone steps, and fairly hurl 
himself into the bank. 

“T don’t know whether I ought to per 
mit him to withdraw his money and have 
Don Nicolas attach it on his person or not. 
Perhaps that would be dangerous,” Miguel 
remarked. He stepped calmly out of the 
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car, assisted Kay to alight, and, with 
equal deliberation, entered the bank with 
the girl. 

“Now for some fun,” he whispered. 
“Behold the meanest man in America— 
myself!”’ 

Loustalot was at the customers’ desk 
writing a check to cash for his entire 
balance in bank. Farrel permittéd him to 
complete the drawing of the check, 
watched the Basque almost trot toward 
the paying-teller’s window, and as swiftly 
trotted after him. 

“ All—everything!”” Loustalot panted, 
and reached over the shoulders of two 
customers in line ahead of him. But Don 
Miguel Farrel’s arm was stretched forth 
also; his long brown fingers closed over 
the check and snatched it from the Basque’s 
hand as he murmured soothingly: 

“Vou will have to await your turn, 
Loustalot. For your bad manners, I shall 
destroy this check.” And he tore the 
signature off and crumpled the little slip 
of paper into a ball, which he flipped into 
Loustalot’s brutal face. 

The Basque stood staring at him, in- 
articulate with fury; Don Mike faced 
his enemy with a bantering, prescient little 
smile. Then, with a great sigh that was 
in reality a sob, Loustalot abandoned his 
primal impulse to hurl himself upon 
Farrel and attempt to throttle; instead, 
he ran back to the customers’ desk and 
started scribbling another check. There- 
upon, the impish Farrel removed the ink, 
and when Loustalot moved to another 
ink-well, Farrel’s hand closed over that. 
Helpless and desperate, Loustalot sud- 
denly began to weep; uttering pecu- 
liar mowing cries, he clutched at Farrel 
with the fury of a gorilla. Don Mike 
merely dodged round the desk, and con- 
tinued to dodge until, out of the tail of his 
eye, he saw the sheriff enter the bank and 
stop at the cashier’s desk. Loustalot, 
blinded with tears of rage, failed to see 
Don Nicolas; he had vision only for Don 
Mike, whom he was still pursuing round 
the customers’ desk. ; 

The instant Don Nicolas served his 
writ of attachment, the cashier left his 
desk, walked round in back of the various 
tellers’ cages, and handed the writ to the 
paying teller; whereupon Farrel, pretend- 
ing to be frightened, ran out of the bank. 
Instantly, Loustalot wrote his check and 
rushed again to the paying-teller’s window. 

“Too late, Mr. Loustalot. Your ac- 
count has been attached,” that function- 
ary informed him. 

Meanwhile, Don Nicolas had joined his 
friend on the sidewalk. 

_ “Here is his automobile, Don Nicolas,” 
Farrel said. “I think we had better take 
it away from him.” 

Don Nicolis climbed calmly into the 
driver’s seat, filled out a blank notice of 
attachment under that certain duly 
authorized writ which his old friend’s son 
had handed him, and waited until Lousta- 
lot came dejectedly down the bank steps 
to the side of the car; whereupon Don 
Nicolis served him with the fatal docu- 
ment, stepped on the starter, and departed 
‘or the county garage, where the car would 
be stored until sold at auction. 

Vho let you out of my calaboose, 
Loustalot? - Don Mike queried amiably. 
ok That high-toned Jap friend of Park- 

8," the Basque replied, with malicious 
enjoyment. 


HERE are certain 

obligations vital to 
the future welfare of his 
family which every man 
ought to recognize. Their 
neglect leads, in far too 
many cases, to family 
tragedies, financial un- 
certainties, and the sub- 
jection of women and 
children to straitened cir- 
cumstances, when they 
might have been com- 


fortably cared for. 


The man who plans to 
make his provisions “‘to- 
morrow, or “next week;’ 
or “the first minute he 
gets around to it,” is no 
less blameworthy than 
the man who does not 
consider them at all. 


Pressure of time or 
the improbability of acci- 
dent or death do not ex- 
cuse failure to havea will, 
nor failure in having it 
up-to-date and covering 


all requirements. Nor is 
there any excuse for fail- 
ure to name a desirable 
executor, or to weigh thor- 
oughly the possibility of 
protecting beneficiaries, 
through a trust, against 
the dangers of unwise 
property management. 


These are matters, not 
for tomorrow, but for 
action today. 


Associated trust com- 
panies of the United 
States have prepared a 
booklet, as part of a gen- 
eral campaign to broaden 
public information con- 
cerning the vital impor- 
tance of wills and trusts. 
A copy of this booklet, 
Safeguarding Your Fam- 
ily’s Future, may be 
had on application to a 
trust company, or to the 
Trust Company Divi- 
sion, American Bankers 
Association. 


Trust Company Division 


AMERICAN BANKERS AssOCIATION 
Five Nassau Street, NEw YORK 
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NECKLACE AIDA 
16 inch length $64-00 


The lower necklace is a costly Oriental strand: the 
other is its Deltah Pearls reproduction, Necklace 
Gioconda. The photograph has not been retouched. 


Make this Interesting Comparison 
with a Necklace of Deltah Pearls 


Ask your jeweler to show you a strand of 
natural pearls. 
Deltah Pearls by its side. 


Place a quality necklace of 


The first thing that will strike you is the 
harmony of these two lustrous necklaces. But 


ish.between them and you will 


find the gold Deltah tag a welcome aid. 


Observe, above all, how Heller artistry has 
succeeded in avoiding in Deltah Pearls most 
of those marked defects which many 


Oriental 


- You will reflect on the elegance and perfec- 
tion of a Deltah Necklace before purchasing 
any strand of pearls. 

DELTAH “PEARLS, in distinctive cases of Royal Purple, with gold 

or platinum clasps, are ready for your inspection at jewelry shops. There 

are seventeen qualities, ranging from $10 to $500 the Necklace. cA 


valuable booklet will be sent on request to Heller, Dept. D3,68 Nassau 
Street, New York. 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


L Heller mc. 


PARIS NEW YORK 


Established over 4 quarter of a century 
Producers of 
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| “I’m glad it wasn’t Mr. Parker. Wel] 
_you stayed there long enough to serve my 
|purpose. By the way, your sheep are 
trespassing again.” 

| ‘They aren’t my sheep.” 

“Well, if you'll read that document, 
you'll see that all the sheep on the Rancho 
Palomar at this date are attached, whether 
they belong to you or not. Now, a word 
of warning to you, Loustalot: Do not come 
on the Rancho Palomar for any purpose 
whatsoever. Understand?” 

Loustalot’s glance met his unflinch- 
ingly for fully ten seconds, and, in that 
glance, Kay thought she detected some. 
thing tigerish. 

“Home, William,” she ordered the 
driver, and they departed from El Toro, 
leaving André Loustalot standing on the 
sidewalk staring balefully after them. 

They were half-way home before Don 
Mike came out of the reverie into which 
that glance of Loustalot’s had, apparently, 
plunged him. 

“Some day very soon,” he said, “I 
shall have to kill that man or be killed. 
And I’m sorry my guest, Mr. Okada, felt 
it incumbent upon himself to interfere, 
If, between them, they have hurt Pablo, 
I shall certainly reduce the extremely 
erroneous Japanese census records in 
California by one.”’ 


XVII 


JoHN PARKER and his wife, with the 
unsuspecting Okada, were lingering over 
a late luncheon when Kay and Don Mike 
entered the dining-room. 

“Well, you bold Spanish cavalier, what 
do you mean by running away with my 
little girl?” Mrs. Parker demanded. 

Before Farrel could reply, Kay an- 
| swered for him. 

“We've had quite a wild and wooly 
Western adventure, mother dear. Have 
you seen Pablo since we left together?” 

“T have,” the lady replied. ‘‘ He had 
Monsieur Loustalot in charge, and related 
to us the details of the adventure up to the 
moment you and Mr. Farrel left him with 
the prisoner while you two continued on 
to El Toro. What happened in El Toro?” 

“Don Mike succeeded in attaching Lous- 
talot’s bank-account,”’ Kay informed the 
company, ‘The loot will probably amount 
to something over fifty thousand dollars.” 

“IT should say that isn’t a_half-bad 
stipend to draw for your first half-day pur- 
suit of the nimble cart-wheel of com- 
merce,”’ Parker suggested. 

Mrs. Parker pursed her lips comically. 
“The boy is clever, John. I knew it the 
moment I met him this morning. Felic- 
tations, Don Miguel. John intends to 
strip you down to your birthday suit— 
fairly, of course—so keep up the good work, 
and everything may still turn out right for 
you. I'll cheer for you, at any rate.” 
“Thank you, dear Mrs. Parker.” Don 
Miguel slipped into his seat at the head of 
the table. “I have also attached Lousta- 
lot’s new automobile.” 

“You Shylock! What else?” Mrs 
Parker demanded eagerly. 

“About ten thousand sheep, more o 
less. I attached these on  suspiciod, 
although the burden of proving that 
Loustalot owns them will be upon me 


However,” he concluded, with a bri 


‘glance at Parker, “I believe that can 


readily be accomplished—with your aid. 
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“J shall be the poorest witness in the 
world, Mr. Farrel.” 

“Well, I shall see to it, Mr. Parker, 
that you are given an opportunity to tell 
the judge of the Superior Court in El Toro 
why Loustalot called on you this morning, 
why a great band of sheep is trespassing 
on the Rancho Palomar, why Loustalot 
drew a check in your favor for fifty thou- 
sand dollars, why you declined to take it, 
what you said to Loustalot this morning 
to cause him to steal one of my horses in 
his anxiety to get off the ranch, why your 
attorneys drew up a certain lease of the 
grazing-privilege to Loustalot, and why 
the deal fell through.” 

Parker flushed. 

“Can you produce that ten-thousand- 
dollar check? I happen to know it has not 
been cashed.” 

“No, I cannot, Mr. Parker.” 

Kay opened her purse and tossed the 
check across to her father. 

“Jt was drawn in your favor, dad,” she 
informed him; ‘‘so I concluded it was 
your property, and when Mr. Farrel came 
by it—ah, illegally—and showed it to me, 
I retained it.” 

“Good girl! Mr. Farrel, have you any 
objection to my returning this check?” 

“Not the slightest. It has served its 
purpose. However, you will have to wait 
until you meet Loustalot somewhere out- 
side the boundaries of the Rancho Palo- 
mar, sir. I had comforted myself with the 
thought that he was safe under lock and 
key here, but, to my vast surprise, I met him 
in the bank at El Toro making futile efforts 
to withdraw his cash before I could attach 
the account. The confounded ingrate in- 
forms me that Mr. Okada turned him 
loose.” 

There was no mistaking the disapproval 
in the glance which Parker turned upon 
Okada. 

“Ts this true, Mr. Okada?” 

“It is not true,” Okada replied promptly. 
“I know nozzing about. Nozzing.” 

“Well, Pablo thinks it is true, Mr. 
Okada.” Don Miguel’s voice was un- 
ruffled, his manner almost benignant. 
“The old man is outside, and absolutely 
broken-hearted. His honor appears to be 
quite gone. I imagine,” Don Mike con- 
tinued, with a fleeting and whimsical glance 
at the potato baron, “that he has evolved 
some primitive plan for making his honor 
whole again. Direct methods always did 
appeal to Pablo.” 

“Mr. Farrel.” John Parker began, “I 
regret this incident more than I can 
say. I give you my word of honor I 
had nothing to do with it directly or in- 
directly-—”’ 

“John, for goodness’ sake, old dear, give 
Mr. Farrel credit for some common sense. 
He knows very well you wouldn’t break 
bread with him and then betray him. 
Don’t you, Mr. Farrel?” Mrs. Parker 
pleaded. 

“Of course, Mr. Parker’s assurance is 
wholly unnecessary, Mrs. Parker.” 

Mr. Okada is leaving this afternoon,” 
Parker hastened to assure him. 
' Mr. Okada shows commendable pru- 
dence.” Don Mike’s tones were exceed- 
ingly dry. 

ee rose and bowed his squinch-owl 
‘ia I very sorry,” he sputtered. “I zink 

at man Pablo one big liar.  ’Scuse, 
Please; I go.” 
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She surface coating of PANTASOTE 
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“Tf he hadn’t called Pablo a liar,” Don 
Mike murmured plaintively, ‘I should 
have permitted him to march out with the 
honors of war. As the matter stands now, 
however, I invite a!l of you to listen at- 
tentively. In a few minutes you're going 
to hear something that will remind you of 
the distant whine of a sawmill. After all, 
Pablo is a poor old fellow who lives a sin- 
gularly humdrum existence.” 

“Ah, ves; let the poor fellow have 
his simple little pleasures,” Mrs. Parker 
pleaded. ‘‘*All work and no play’—you 
know, Don Miguel?” 

“My dear,” Parker answered testily, 
“there are occasions when your sense of 
humor is positively oppressive.” 

“Very well, John; I'll be serious.” His 
wife turned to Farrel. ‘Mr. Farrel.”’ she 
continued, ‘‘ while you were away, I had a 
very bright idea. You are much too few in 
the family for such a large house, and it 
occurred to me that vou might care to 
lease the Palomar 
hacienda to us for a 
vear. I’mso weary of 
hotels and equally 
weary of a town house, 
with its social obliga- 
tions and the insolence 
of servants—particu- 
larly cooks. John 
needs a year here, and 
we would so like to 
remain if it could be 
arranged. Your cook, 
Carolina, is not the 
sort that leaves one’s 
employ in the middle 
of a dinner-party.” 

“Would five hun- 
dred dollars a month 
for the house and the 
use of Carolina and 
three saddle-horses in- 
terest vou. Mr. Farrel? 
From our conversation 
of this morning, I 
judge vou have aban- 
doned hope of redeem- 
ing the property, and 
during the vear of the 
redemption period, six 
thousand dollars 
might—ah—er——”’ 

“Well. it would be 
better than a poke in 
the eve with a sharp 
stick.” Don Miguel 


“Then it’s settled,’ Parker announced, 
much relieved. 

‘And let us here highly resolve that we 
shall always be good friends and dwell to- 
gether in peace,” Kay suggested. 

“T made that resolve when you met me 
at the gate last night, Miss Parker. Hark! 
Methinks I hear a young riot. Well, we 
cannot possibly have any interest in it, 
and, besides, we’re talking business now. 
Mr. Parker, there isn’t the slightest hope 
of my earning sufficient money to pay the 
mortgage you hold against this ranch of 
mine, so I have resolved to gamble for it 
whenever and wherever I can. You have 
agreed to pay me six thousand dollars, in 
return for which I guarantee to feed you 
and your family and servants well, and 
house you comfortably and furnish three 
saddle-horses, with saddles and _ bridles, 
for a period of one year. Understand?” 

“Understood.” 

Don Miguel Farrel took two dice out 


R. BALLINGER, the artist who is illustrating Peter B. Kyne's 
* remarkable novel. Mr. Ballinger is one of the younger generation 
of illustrators, and already stands in the front rank of the world’s best. 
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“Well, it’s mine,” the good soul retorted, 
** Miguel—you’ll pardon my calling you by 
your first name—Miguel, but since I was 
bound to do so sooner or later, we'll start 
now—Miguel, I’m in charge of the domestic 
affairs of the Parker family, and I’ve never 
known a time when this poor tired old 
business man didn’t honor my debts. Roll 
‘em, Mike, and test your luck.” 

“Mother!”” Kay murmured reproach- 
fully. 

“Nonsense, dear! Miguel is the first 
natural gentleman, the first regular young 
man I’ve met in years. I’m for him, and] 
want him to know it. Are you for me, 
Miguel?” 

“All the way!”? Don Mike cried happily, 

“There!” the curious woman declared 
triumphantly. ‘I knew we were going to 
be good friends. | What do I see before 
me? As I live, a pair of box cars.” 

‘“Mother, where did you learn such 
slang?” her daughter pleaded. 

“ From the men your 
;non-gambling father 
‘used to bring home to 

play poker and shoot 
craps,’ she almost 
shouted. ‘Well, let us 
see if I can roll two 
sixes and tie the score. 
I can! What’s more, 
Ido! Miguel, are these 
dice college-bred? Ab! 
Old lady Parker rolls 
a wretched little pair 
of bull’s-eyes!” 

Don Miguel took 
the dice and rolled—a 
pair of deuces. 

“T’m going to make 
big money operating 
a boarding-house,” he 
informed the lady. 

“*Landlord, fill the 
flowing bow] until it 
doth flow over,’”’ she 
sang gaily. ‘ John, you 
owe Miguel twelve 

4 able at the rate of one 
thousand dollars 4 
month for twelve 
months. Have your 
lawyer in E] Toro draw 
the lease this after 
noon.” 

Parker glanced at 
her with a broad hint 


replied geniallv. “I 
need the money; so I 
accept—but with certain reservations. I 
like Carolina’s cooking, too; I have a couple 
of hundred head of cattle to look after, 
and I'd like to reserve one room, my place 
at this table, and my position as master of 
Palomar. G1 course, I’m not so optimistic 
as to think you folks would accept of my 
hospitality for a year, so I suggest that you 
become what our British cousins call “‘ pay- 
ing guests,” albeit I had never expected to 
fall low enough to make such a dastardly 
proposition. Really, it abases me. It’s 
never been done before in this house.” 

“I declare you're the most comfortable 
young man to have around that I have 
ever known. Isn’t he, Kay?” Mrs. 
Parker declared. 

“I think you’re very kind,” the girl as- 
sured him. “And I think it will be very 
delightful to be paying guests to such a 
host, Don Mike Farrel.” 


of his pocket and cuddled them in his 
palm. 

“T’ll roll you the bones, one flop, twelve 
thousand dollars or nothing, sir,”’ he chal- 
lenged. 

“But if I win——”’ 

“You want to know if I am in a posi- 
tion to support you all for ‘one year if I 
lose? I am. There are cattle enough on 
the ranch to guarantee that.” 

“Well, while these little adventures are 
interesting, Mr. Farrel, the fact is I’ve al- 
ways made it a rule not to gamble.” 

“Listen to the hypocrite!” his wife 
almost shouted. ‘*Gambled every day of 
his life for twenty-five years on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and now he has the 
effrontery to make a statement like that! 
John Parker, roll them bones!”’ 

“Not to-day.” he protested. 
isn’t my lucky day.” 


“ This 


of belligerence in his 
keen gray eyes. 
“My dear,” he rasped, “I wish you 
would take me seriously once in a while. 
For twenty-five years I’ve tried to keep 
step with you, and I’ve failed. One of 
these bright days I’m going to strike.” 
“T recall three occasions when you went 
on strike, John, and refused to accept my 
orders,” the mischievous woman retort 
sweetly. ‘At the conclusion of the strike, 
you couldn’t go back to work. Miguel, 
three separate times that man has de- 
clined to cease money-making long enough 
to play, although I begged him with tears 
in my eyes. And I’m not the crying kiné, 
either. And every time he disobeyed, he 
blew up. Miguel, he came home to me @ 
hysterical as a high-school girl, wept 
my shoulder, said he’d kill himself if be 
couldn’t get more sleep, and then sur 
rendered and permitted me to take him 
away for six months. Strange to relate, 
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Suppose you do not come to Faris | 
it makes no difference: there isa 
shop near your home which sells 


Ve-o-lay requisites of beauty 


loved daffodils and spring, 

and you wished there were 
a perfume that. would always 
remind you of a bowl of glowing 
daffodils and of the joy of spring: 
You could find it in the Violet 
(Ve-o-lay) Shop. 


you particularly 


Imagine whatever perfume you 
will, imagine a requisite for 
whatever purpose of beauty you 
will—Violet (Ve-o-lay) will not 
disappoint you. When you 
mention Ambre Royal, Altys, 
Rameau Fleuri, Charmose, Creme 
Mealys; when you mention 
extracts, lotions, face powder; 
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he VIOLET (Veofay) Shop 


is every imaginabie 
mquisite of beauty, 


ven the exclusive Parisiennes 
who have open sesame to the 
secret book of beauty cannot im- 
agine a requisite that VIOLET 


(Veotay) cannot supply. 


talcums, creams, soaps, lip sticks» 
compact powder and rouge, you 
are just beginning. A hundred 
years of sparkling eyes, of warm, 
red lips, of rose bloom skins, of 
slender, white hands have already 
thought of them and provided 
them for you. 


You can buy them in a thousand 
American shops. Ask for them 

say “Violet” (“Ve-o-lay”)— 
and ask us to send you a tiny 
book about the Violet (Ve-o-lay) 
Shop in Paris. Frank M. Prindle 
&’ Company (sole importers), 71 
West 35th Street, New York 
City. 


{ PRONOUNCED VE-O-LAY | 


Che name of a Perfume not a perfume 


@9 BOULEVARD DES ITALIENS, PARIS, FRANCE 


Frank M. ronae & Company are the sole agents in the U.S. A. for 
Ar . the Maison Violet. We do not guarantee any article 2s a genuine Violet 
Ambre Royal face powder is $2.59 a mess (Ve-o-lay) product unless it bears the tollowing label printed in red 


Gd cream (solidifie), is $1.00 a cake; anc 


jarand 75catube. Two new shades of 
just been received from France: No. MADE IN PRANCE 
‘0. 16,a Natural shade for brunettes. | TFRANK M PRI to 
West. Sole US Agents 
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UTICURA 


: Promotes Beauty 
Of Skin and Hair 


Cuticura Soap when used 
pen for every-day toilet pur- 
a poses not only cleanses, 


ee purifies and beautifies but 
a it prevents many little 
ef skin troubles if assisted 

Pe, by occasional use of Cuti- 


cura Ointment to soothe 
and heal. Cuticura Tal- 
cum imparts a delicate 

lasting fragrance leaving 
aoe the skin sweet and whole- 
some. 


Soap 25c. Ointment 25 and 50c. Talcum 
25c. Sold throughout the world. For 


sample each free address: uticura 
ies, S, Malden, Mass.” 
Soap shaves without mug. 


FREE TRIAL Genuine $100 Oliver 

Typewriters now $64. 
Brand new, latest model. Direct to you. And we 
ship you an Oliver for free trial. No payment 
down. Keepitorreturnit. If you want to own 
it, pay us only $4 per month. 


Write today for full particulars of our free 

trialoffer. Also for free catalog. Then 
get the Oliver for free trial. Send a post card 
today for all information. 


Canadian Price, $82 


The OLIVER T)pewriter Gmpany 


1144 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


his business got along very nicely without 

him. Am I not right, Kay?”’ 
“You are, mother dear. 

me of a horse at a livery-stable fire. 


Dad reminds 
You 


| rescue him from the flames, but the instant 


you let go his halter-shank, he dashes into 
the burning barn.” She winked ever so 
slightly at Farrel. ‘‘ Thanks to you, Don 
Mike,” she assured him, “father’s claws 
are clipped for one vear; thanks to you 
again, we now have a nice, quiet place 
to incarcerate him.” 

Farrel could see that John Parker, while 
outwardly appearing to enjoy this com- 
bined attack against him, was secretly 
furious. And Don Mike knew why. His 
pride as a business man was being cruelly 


| lacerated; he had foolishly crawled out on 
| the end of a limb, and now there was a 
| probability, although a remote one, that 
| Miguel Farrel would saw ofi the limb be- 
| fore he could crawl] back. 


“Perhaps, Mr. Farrel,”’ he replied, with 
a heroic attempt at jocularity, “vou will 


| understand now that it was not altogether 


a cold hard heart that prompted me to de- 
cline your request for a renewal of the 
mortgage this morning. I couldn’t afford 
to. I have agreed to gamble one million 
dollars that you were thoroughly and 
efiectually dead—I couldn’t see one 
chance in a million where this ranch would 
get away from me.” 

‘Well, do not permit vourself to become 
downhearted, Mr. Parker,’ Don Mike 
assured him whimsically. “I cannot see 
one chance in a million where you are 
going to lose it.” 

‘Thank you for the heartening effect of 
those words, Mr. Farrel.”’ 

“T think I understand the reason under- 
lving all this speed, Mr. Parker. You and 
Okada feared that next year the people of 
this state will so amend their faulty anti- 
alien land law of 1913 that it will be im- 
possible for any Oriental to own or lease 
California land in 1921. So you pro- 
ceeded with your improvements during 
the redemption period, confident that the 
ranch would never be redeemed, in order 
that you might be free to deal with Okada 
before the new law went into effect. 
Okada would not deal with vou until he 
was assured the water could be gotten on 
the land.” 

“Pa’s thrown out at first base!’’ Mrs. 
Parker shrilled. Poor old 

Don Mike’s somber black eyes flashed 
with mirth. 

“T understand now why you leased the 
hacienda and why that twelve-thousand- 
dollar board bill hurt,” he murmured. 
He turned to Kay and her mother. ‘‘ Why, 
the poor unfortunate man is forced to re- 
main at the Rancho Palomar in order to 
protect his bet.”” His thick black brows 
lifted piously. ‘Don’t cheer, boys,” he 
cried tragically; “the poor devil is going 
fast now! Is there anybody present who 
remembers a prayer or who can sing a 
hymn?” 

Kay’s adorable face twitched as she 
suppressed a chuckle at her father’s ex- 
pense, but now that Parker was being 
assailed by all three, his loyal wife decided 
to protect him. 
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“Well, Johnny’s a shrewd gambler afte 
all,” she declared. you do not redeem 
the ranch, he will get odds of two and, 
half to one on his million-dollar bet and 
clean up in a year. With water on the 
lands of the San Gregorio, Okada’s people 
will pay five hundred dollars an acre cash 
for the fifty thousand acres.” 

“T grant you that, Mrs. Parker, but in 
the mean time he will have increased tre. 
mendously the value of all of my land jn 
the San Gregorio valley, and what is to 
prevent me, nine months from now, from 
floating a new loan rather handily, by 
reason of that increased valuation, paying 
off Mr. Parker’s mortgage and garnering 
for myself that two and a half million dol- 
lars profit you speak of.” 

“T fear you will have to excuse us from 
relishing the prospect of that joke, Don 
Mike,” Kay murmured. 

“Work on that irrigation project will 
cease on Saturday evening, Mr. Farrel,” 
Parker assured his host. 

Nevertheless, Farrel observed that his 
manner belied his words; obviously he was 
ill at ease. For a moment, the glances of 
the two men met; swift though that visual 
contact was, each read in the other's 
glance an unfaltering decision. There 
would be no surrender. 

The gay mood into which Mrs. Parker's 
humorous sallies had thrown Farrel re- 
laxed; there came back to him the memory 
of some graves in the valley, and his dark, 
strong face was somber again. Of a sud- 
den, despite his victory of the morning, he 
felt old for all his twenty-eight years—old 
and sad and embittered, lonely, futile and 
helpless. 

The girl, watching him closely, saw the 
light die out in his face, saw the shadows 
come, as when a thunder-cloud passes be- 
tween the sun and a smiling valley. His 
chin dropped a little on his breast, and 
for perhaps ten seconds he was silent; by 
the far-away gleam in his eyes, Kay knew 
he was seeing visions, and that they were 
not happy ones. 

Instinctively her hand crept round the 
corner of the table and touched his arm 
lightly. Her action was the result of im- 
pulse; almost as soon as she had touched 
him, she withdrew her hand in conit- 
sion. 

But her mother had noticed the move- 
ment, and a swift glance toward her hus 
band drew from him the briefest of nods, 
the most imperceptible of shrugs. 

“Come, Johnny dear,” she urged, and 
her voice had lost its accustomed shrillness 
now; “let us go forth and see what has 
happened to the Little Old Man of the 
Spuds.” 

He followed her outside obediently, and 
arm in arm they walked around the patio 
toward the rear gate. 

‘“‘Hello!”’ he murmured suddenly, and, 
with a firm hand under her chin, he tilted 


her handsome face upward. There were 
tears in her eyes. ‘What now? he 
demanded tenderly. ‘How come, 


girl?” 

“Nothing, John. I’m just an old fool- 
laughing when I’m not weeping. and wee 
ing when I ought to be laughing. 


The Pride of Palomar is a romance as fascinating and entrancing as the California 
clime where it is enacted. The next instalment of Mr. Kyne’s novel, in Ma 
Cosmopolitan, gives you a great insight into the hearts of these two splendid 


Americans, ‘Don Mike” and Kay Parker. 


Okada, the potato baron, enters proml- 


nently, also, into their scheme of things. This is unquestionably Mr. Kyne’s greatest 
novel, and we promise you that it gets even better as it progresses. 
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Priscilla 
Bags a Big One 


(Continued from page 48) 


swiftly, his voice rising to a pitch of pas- 
sionate pleading. 

“Tt was brave of you—the bravest thing 
I ever heard of. Dll never forget it as 
long as I live. But it’s horribly dan- 
gerous. Suppose the guards suspect some- 
thing’s wrong. Suppose they have already 
sent word to Von Heinrich that you are 
here——”’ 

“Sh,” she broke in quickly. 
body is coming.” 

Peter listened, his heart filling his 


**Some- 


throat. The steps in the corridor paused; 
| 


the cell door creaked open. 

“Keep back in the shadow,” he whis- 
pered, and stepped swiftly forward. 

The light the guard carried fell upon 
him. 

“Whither away?” demanded Peter, his 
voice determinedly light. 


The guard kept silent, merely motioning | 


him out of the ceil. Peter hesitated ever 
so briefly, and then obeyed. He had 
caught a glimpse of a squad of Von Hein- 
rich’s men outside, and he dared risk no 
delay that might disclose Priscilla’s pres- 
ence to them. 

of you chaps speak English?” he 
demanded. ‘Then, as their eyes revealed 
no hint of understanding, he added, “‘ Well 
then, I’ll tell the world that the thing to 
do is to lie low for a while and then beat it 
while the beating’s good.” 


$1,000 invested in 


many classes of 


high-grade Bonds 
today will yield as 


His ears, abnormally acute, heard Pris- | 


cilla’s swiftly taken breath; he feared she | 


might speak. But the cell door clanged 
shut behind him, and the guard bent to 
lock it before Priscilla recovered herself. 

“Why go to all that trouble?” demanded 
Peter quickly. ‘‘I’m outside, you know.” 

The guard merely grunted, and then the 
waiting squad formed about Peter. He 
found himself led outside, under the stars. 
Where he was being taken and what might 
await him there he did not know or did he 
wonder. Priscilla filled his mind to the 
exclusion of everything else. 

He tried to reassure himself. 

“She'll get out as she got in—on pure 
nerve. You can’t beat that girl,” he 
argued. 

It was futile, however. She would still 
be there when he got back—if he did. Ji 
he didn’t—but he preferred not to think 
of that. Priscilla, like so many American 
girls, presumed on her sex. Back home, 


a woman could get away with many things | 
But down here it was | 


a man couldn’t. 
different—how different, Peter fully under- 
stood 

_Peter groaned without realizing it or that 
his escort, overhearing him, eyed him con- 
temptuously. They thought that he was 
weakening. It would have been a shock 
to them to know that Peter would have 
taken a chance of standing all eight of 
them on their heads, guns and all, if he 
could have seen a possible move beyond. 
But he couldn’t. Hence the groan. 

So he Jet himself be led like a lamb to 
the slaughter. down the narrow street that 
led into the plaza. In the evening, Poco A 
Poca is a foreign, romantic, colorful city. 
square was brilliantly lighted, 

a Dane 


nor music 
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cold fears. It was not until he found him- 
self at headquarters that he roused himself. 

The countersign was sharply demanded 
and as sharply given. It rang oddly on 
Peter’s ears, the harsh gutturals slurred 
over by Spanish tongues. 

‘Donner und Blitzen!” 

The patio was alive with moving men. 
Peter’s instant thought was that Von 
Heinrich was preparing a night sortie. 
But when, a minute later, he found him- 
self again in the same great where 
he had faced Von Heinrich that morning, 
he saw that the table was set for a dinner 
for three. Apparently, his captor was 
about to dine, and rather splendidly. The 
room was lighted only by candles in a 
great eight-armed silver candlestick set in 
the center of the table. The surrounding 
murk and shadow in which the room was 
veiled only served, however, to heighten 
the brilliance of shining napery and gleam- 
ing silver. But before he could more 
than wonder, Von Heinrich appeared. 

““Welcome, my friend,” he said, in his 
excellent English, and holding,out beth 
hands. ‘‘I have glad news for you.” He 
paused and waved Peter’s guards away 
before resuming. Then: ‘‘It is not usual,” 
he apologized, ‘‘to bring a guest to a 
banquet under guard, but I found it neces- 
sary, lest my guest refuse. Please seat 
yourself.” 

Peter, too bewildered to do aught else, 
sat down in the chair Von Heinrich indi- 
cated, and the latter eased his huge bulk 
into the place opposite. 

**The wine is good, and not drugged,” he 
went on jovially. ‘‘Hardly that—I am 
depending upon you to entertain me until 
your general arrives.” 

Peter’s heart skipped a beat. Had 
Mendoza been captured? 

**Ah!” commented Von Heinrich. ‘‘I 
read your thoughts. Your good friend 
Mendoza has become sensible. We have 
made, through representatives, what you 
call a gentleman’s agreement. Is it not 
better for everybody that he and I work 
together instead of against each other?” 

Peter’s thought was: *“‘Has Mendoza 
been drawn into a trap?” He rallied him- 
self, however, and answered Ven Heinrich. 

‘*No one who knows General Mendoza’s 
patriotism as I do will ever question his 
decision.” 

Von Heinrich bent forward. The light 
of the candles fell directly on his face, 
accentuating its grossness. 

“It was to his patriotism I appealed,” 
he said quickly. ‘‘I know what they call 
me—an usurper—an autocrat! But my 
friend, as a man of sense, can you not 
believe that it is right and just, for the 
Mexicans as well as the world, that the 
great hidden wealth of this country be 
brought to the surface? Is it any wiser 
for a nation to starve with good dollars 
under its surface than it would be for a 
man to starve with good dollars in his 
pocket?” 

‘TI feel much the same,” agreed Peter— 
which was the truth, as far as it went. 

Von Heinrich leaned back, satisfied. 

“So does your general, now that we 
have talked. Together we will work— 
for Mexico. And, as a pleasant surprise, 
I have brought you here—his faithful lieu- 
tenant. Is that not better than being 
shot at dawn?” 

“Much better,” agreed Peter—and 
again this was the truth. 


Von Heinrich thrust an army automatic 
across the table. 

“Yours,” he explained. am returning 
it to you now that everything is so_ nicely 
settled.” 

Peter nodded thanks, but, even as he 
did so, a single glance satisfied him that 
the revolver was not loaded. Von Hein- 
rich’s alert eyes did not miss this. 

“Ah, I forgot the cartridges,” he said. 
“They will be returned to you before you 
leave. But let us eat now.” 

Peter ate, but sparingly. But Von 
Heinrich seemed not to notice this. 

“Last night,” he was saying, **I could 
have crushed your general as a cat crushes 
a mouse. I saw the glow of his fires——” 

‘**T hoped you would think it was a mule- 
team train camping there,” Peter broke in. 

“Von Heinrich”—the great chest swelled 
visibly—*‘ never sleeps, or falls into mis- 
takes of that kind.”” Nevertheless, Peter 
felt absolutely sure that Von  Hein- 
rich had made just that mistake. But 
Von Heinrich was continuing. ‘‘I see it 
perfectly,” he announced. ‘ Mendoza 
creeping up on me, hoping I would believe 
his camp-fires, displayed in defiance of all 
rules of warfare, were but the fires of a 
mule-team train—that was a smart trick. 
But I do not yet understand why he 
did not attack—early this morning, let us 
say—” He paused and locxed at Peter, 
his eyes sharp and penetrating. 

‘“Would you have,” suggested Peter, “if 
expected reenforcements had failed to 
come up?” 

Von Heinrich, his eyes still on Peter’s 
lips, took his gross underlip in his fingers 
and twisted it thoughtfully. 

‘Ah! He simply postponed it.”’ His eves 
met Peter’s questionably. ‘‘ Until——” 

“To-night,” supplied Peter cheerfully. 

‘**And he planned to take the town by 
direct attack? That was his plan?” 

*“You must know by now what his plan 
was,” said Peter. 

“T have not yet conversed with your 
general,” Von Heinrich reminded him. 
‘But I am interested in knowing whether 
I guess his plans. We have always out- 
guessed our enemies.”’ 

“T have heard that said many times,” 
commented Peter. And so he had—by 
such as Von Heinrich. 

Von Heinrich, however, was satisfied. 

** And if I had but waited, he would have 
made this mad attack?” 

“I told him it was mad,” Peter assured 
him. 

‘*And have I correctly interpreted his 
strategy,” demanded Von Heinrich, his 
eyes glistening, ‘‘in every respect?” 

Peter smiled. 

‘You.’ he announced, “‘are a wonder.’ 

Von Heinrich grinned and smote the 
table so that the great candlestick was 
momentarily imperiled. 

‘““And you,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘are a 
Yankee idiot,’ just as your general is a 
Mexican idiot! I’’—his grin became more 
wolfish than ever—‘‘ have made no agree- 
ment whatever with him. You have told 
me what I could not myself believe, that 
any man could be dummkopf enough to 
plan such an attack. I feared there might 
be something else in the wind—treachery, 
let us say.”’ He paused, savoring Peter’s 
expression—which did Peter credit. ‘‘To- 
morrow morning,” he went on, with in- 
finite relish, *‘ you will have company when 
you are shot. Your general will be with 
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you—I proniise you that. And to-morrow 
night ’’—a change in his voice and expres- 
sion gave the words particular significance 
—*T will have company 

His fingers went to the ends of his 
mustache, which he twirled, with that 
smirk which Peter, long before the war, 
had observed on the faces of smart offi- 
cers ogling pretty women in Berlin. 

Peter started to rise. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded. 

“Sit down!” roared Von Heinrich. 
“Do you think that anything happens in 
Poco A Poca that I do not hear about it— 
at once? Your friend was unwise. We wi'll 
let her stay where she is until she realizes 
the error of her ways Es 

The sound of sudden firing from the 
further end of the town stopped him. 

“Mendoza!” thought Peter exultantly. 
And, as if to corroborate him, there came 
the distant cry: ‘‘ Viva Mendoza!” 

Von Heinrich straightened himself, his 
hands on the arms of his chair. 

he bellowed. “I’ve 
been tricked!’’ He broke off short and 
glared at Peter. ‘“‘One thing is certain: 
You die——” 

He reached for his revolver. Peter 
sprang up. He still gripped the table, and 
he raised it with him. The dishes skidded 
toward Von Heinrich; the massive candle- 
stick careened, and the candles sputtered 
for an instant, and then went out. Be- 
fore that, Peter caught a single glimpse of 
Von Heinrich’s face, grotesque in_ its 
amazement, and he had a fleeting impres- 
sion that something white moved behind 
the Prussian. ‘Then several shots were 
fired in quick succession. But Peter had 
already dropped and was squirming his 
way across the floor, swiftly working 
toward a door behind Von Heinrich. He 
had no idea where it led, but he had marked 
it as presenting his only chance of escape. 

The room was absolutely still. Appar- 
ently, no one dared strike a light. Luck 
was staying with him. If he could only 
find the door 

It swung open at that instant. He 
caught a glimpse of an unlighted corridor 
with a grated window at the end, through 
which shone the vivid moonlight. He 
sprang swiftly up and slid through it. 

‘** Mother of God!” 

The exclamation, breathed almost in his 
ear, left him as startled as she. Peter 
could hear her rapid breathing. She was 
all in white, and he remembered then that 
he had glimpsed something white behind 
Von Heinrich. She must have been in the 
room and seen all that had happened. 

“Quick!”? she commanded breathlessly. 
‘Follow me!” 

From the room he had just quitted cam 
a great uproar. As she sped round first 
one turn and then another, he was at her 
heels. Running up a flight of stairs, she 
threw open a door, revealing a lighted 
room of which Peter’s first and only im- 
pression was that a great trunk stood in 
the middle of the floor, half packed. 

“This way,” she commanded, pushing 
open a grilled ironwork lattice. ‘You 
must jump; it’s your only chance.” 

Peter measured it. A good twenty feet 
below was a deserted alleyway—and free- 
dom. He put one foot on the sill. She 
caught hold of him. 

“Take this,” she said quickly, and 
thrust an automatic upon him. 

Peter paused, surprised. The revolver 
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EDICAL science 

knows how seri- 
{ ous ts the sign of bleed- 
ing gums. For it knows 
that tender and bleed- 
ing gums are the fore- 
runners of Pyorrhea, 
that dread disease 
which afflicts four out 
of five people over 
forty. 


If the disease is un- 
checked, the gum-line 
recedes, the teeth de- 
cay, loosen and fall 
out, or must be ex- 
tracted to rid the sys- 
tem of the Pyorrhea 
Poisons generated at 
their base — poisons 
which seep into the 
system and wreck the 
health. They cause 
rheumatism, nervous 
disorders, anaemia, 
and many other ills. 


BRUSH YOUR TEETH 


Ts avoid Pyor- 
rhea, visit your den- 
tist often for tooth 
and gum inspection, 
and use Forhan’s 
For the Gums. For- 
han’s For the Gums 
will prevent Pyor- 
rhea—or check its 
progress—if used in 
time and used con- 
sistently. Ordinary 
dentifrices _ cannot 
do this. Forhan’s 
keeps the gums firm 
and healthy — the 
teeth white and 
clean. Start using 
it today. gum- 
shrinkage has al- 
ready set in, use 
Forhan’s according 
to directions and 
consult your den- 
tist immediately for 
special treatment. 
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Cances 


N “Old Town” rests as lightly on the’ water as a 
sunbeam. The faintest pressure of the paddle 


Old down 


gets instant response. It is so steady that rips and 
white water can be chot with ease. 

There is a built-in strength to every ‘‘Old Town 
Canoe” that makes it give many years of service. 
Buy the Sponson Model for the children—it is safer 
than a rowboat. 
in stock, 


Write for catalogue. 3,000 canoes 
$67 up from dealer or factory. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1154 Middle Street 
Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The W riter’s Monthly. 


| One = has received over 


$5,000 for stories and articles 


written mostly in spare time. 


must have been recently discharged; the 
acrid stench of burnt powder still clung to 
it. He glanced from it to her and recog- 
nized her for the first time as the girl he 
had seen on the balcony that morning. 


Then he swung out and dropped. As he 
| gained his feet, he realized that the city 


was in an uproar. Firing seemed to come 
from every quarter, as did the cries of 
“Viva Mendoza!” 

The plaza was still brilliantly lighted but 
absolutely deserted. As he sped across it 
—Peter had always been pretty fair as a 
quarter-miler—several shots were fired at 
him from windows and roofs, but none 
reached him. 

The ancient jail came into sight, and 
Peter slackened his stride. He wondered if 
the automatic had a shot left in it, but 
tried it tentatively. It was empty. Yet he 
had no thought of turning back. The 
outer gates, he saw, had been swung open, 
and the guard stood in the street. _Catch- 
ing sight of Peter, he brought his rifle to 
his shoulder. : 

“Donner und Blitzen!’ said Peter 
quickly. 

The effect was as magical as he hoped. 
The guard lowered his rifle. 

‘Many noises,” he said eagerly, ‘‘have 
come to me ag 

Peter set his jaw. 

“Sorry, old top,” he murmured. ‘I 
hate to do it, but there’s something else 
coming to you——” 

The Mexican’s eyes widened in sudden 
apprehension, but before he could even 
stir, Peter had landed on him. It was a 
beautiful blow; the Mexican took the 
count without a murmur. 

Peter snatched up -the fallen guard’s 
musket. The lock of the cell yielded to 
its butt, as he had hoped. He crashed in, 
but it was so dark he could see nothing. 

“It’s me,” he said quickly; ‘‘don’t be 
frightened.” 

“T’m not.” Her voice, tranquil as a 
May morning, won his admiration anew. 
“T was sure it could be nobody bui you. 
Have you taken -the jail single-handed?” 

“Pretty darn near—but the quicker 
we get out the better.” 

Yet again she proved herself superior 
to her sex as Peter visioned it, and came 
along, without bothering him with a lot of 
fool questions. Even when she saw the 
guard, still lying prostrate, she said noth- 
ing, though her eyes went swiftly to Peter. 

“Not dead—only sleeping,” he ex- 
plained. “I’m not sure I didn’t break his 


jaw, but outside of that, he’s all right.” 


The firing, which had slackened during 
the last few moments, broke out just then 
with renewed intensity. 

“Ts that your revolution?” she asked. 

Peter nodded. 

“What’s the shortest way to your 
place?” he asked. And anticipating protest, 
he added, “‘ Aunt Patience will be worried.” 

“I’m a brute—I’d completely forgotten 
her,” Priscilla confessed. 

Silently, she led the way. It took them 


steadily upward, toward the outer edge 
of the town, until, at last, they came to a 
great hacienda. 

‘Here we are!” she announced, and rang 
a bell beside the barred. door. 

The portero came quickly. After a sus- 
picious glance through the peep-hole, he 
swung the door open, and Priscilla led the 
way into the patio. There she paused and 
looked up at Peter. 
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“Now, tell me what happened before 
you go,” she commanded. “Hurry! Aunt 
Patience may appear any minute.”’ 

“Why ’’—Peter pulled himself together 
—‘‘there isn’t much to tell. Von Hein. 
rich had me up to dinner—” He paused, 
smiling at her amazement. “He wanted to 
find out just what Mendoza’s plans were,” 
he explained, ‘‘and so he gave me a song 
and dance to the effect that he and Men- 
doza had reached an agreement and—~” 

“You didn’t believe him—not for a 
minute?” she exclaimed quickly. 

“T did not,’”’ Peter assured her. “T sat 
tight and let him do most of the talking, 
and, while he sat there, kidding himself, 
Mendoza arrived, as we had planned——” 

‘How was that?” she demanded. 

Peter grinned. 

“Remember the Trojan horse? Well, 
this was an adaptation of that old gag. 
Mendoza and his men ambushed the mule- 
team train that was due back in Poco A 
Poca to-night, hid themselves under the 
wagon-covers, and drove right up into the 
city undetected. At least, that was the 
idea——” 

‘Splendid!’ she breathed. ‘And I'll 
bet my best moth it was yours.” 

Peter blushed. But before he could 
contrive modest evasions, the portero broke 
in upon them so excited by the news he 
bore as to forget his dignity. 

“Senorita,” he cried, “‘my brother-in- 
law has come! Mendoza has the city! 
Von Heinrich is dead!” 

***Dead?’” echoed Peter and Priscilla in 
one voice. 

“Shot at headquarters—by a gringo, 
they say,” assured the portero impor- 
tantly. 

Priscilla glanced swiftly at Peter. He 
shook his head. 

‘“‘T was not armed,” he said. 

Then, in a flash, it came over him. The 
girl in white had shot Von Heinrich. The 
automatic she had used was in his pocket 
at that instant. She had cleverly used it 
to id herself of it and suspicion—a dis- 
carded mistress, securing revenge. It 
all fitted together—the quarrel in the 
morning, her presence in the shadowy 
room, her half-packed trunks 

From a balcony overhead came an in- 
terruption that broke the thread of his 
thought. * 

“Is that you, Priscilla?” 

“Ves, aunt Patience—I’ll be up in just 
a moment.” ; 

“It’s about time. I’ve been worried 
most to death. It does seem to me you 
might have some consideration for me.” 

Priscilla looked at Peter. 

foresee I’m to be roundly scolded ——” 

The night breeze suddenly paused. The 
moon—no empress of the night, but a wan 
drab scurrying from one cloud-cover to 
another—was utterly blotted out. 
Stygian darkness descended upon them; 
the silence became utter. 

Then the earth began to quiver, slowly 
but unmistakably. The first shock was 
brief. As it passed, there came from the 
city a growing crescendo, blending the 
brays of mules and howls of dogs. 

“An earthquake!” gasped Priscilla. 

The second tremor, far worse than the 
first, cut her short. ‘The great stone flag- 
gings rose and fell as if they were chips 
adrift on a tumultuous sea. Indeed, 
Peter, who had sailed the Seven Seas, for 
the first time experienced a feeling akin te 
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seasickness. But that was immaterial and 
irrelevant. If it was the end of the world 
for him—and he thought it was—there 
was one thing he must.do before he died. 

“Priscilla!’’ he exclaimed—and caught 
her to him and kissed her. 

The tremor subsided, but he still held her 
fast. The world might yet quiver and 
break, but while it lasted, he was sitting 
on top of it. 

“Jt’s—it’s only a mild one,” said Pris- 
cilla, avoiding his eyes. ‘‘And it’s over 
now, I think.”’ She would have freed her- 
self, but he held her prisoner. 

“Tt’s enough for me,” he retorted. 
Then, “ Priscilla—did you mean it?” 

Priscilla tried to meet his eyes—and 
signally failed. 

“Mean what?” 

“What I hope you meant when you 
kissed me—back?”’ 

“T didn’t.” 

“You did—you know you did!” 

“You’re hurting me,” she protested 
evasively. ‘‘ Please!” 

Peter loosened his grip upon her, but 
only ever so slightly. 

“Vou aren’t afraid of snakes or bugs or 
—or revolutions, Priscilla,’ he pleaded. 
“Why be afraid of me? Or love?” 

“T’m not.’’ she denied swiftly. Then her 
eyes met his. ‘But I never, never could 
stand the thought of being—married——” 

“Neither could I—until I met you,” he 
cut in swiftly. ‘‘I thought it would be like 
being caged. But it wouldn’t be—with us. 
Can’t you see that, Priscilla?” 

Priscilla said nothing. But he, con- 
struing her silence as consent, kissed her 
again, at first swiftly, and then, as she sud- 
denly surrendered, exultantly and linger- 
ingly. The stars, which had been hidden, 
flashed out again in all their tropical fer- 
vency; from the jungle came once more the 
din of many forms of life. They did not 
notice; they stood there, quite literally 
wrapped up in each other until the spell 
they had woven was sharply broken. 

“Priscilla Amory,’ demanded an indig- 
nant voice, ‘‘ what have you been up to now? 
I’ve told you again and again that I ex- 
pected to be blown out of house and home 
some day unless you stopped experimenting 
with those infernal mixtures you use.” 

Priscilla, startled, tried to free herself, 
but Peter was adamant. 

“It’s dark—she can’t see us,” he whis- 
pered. He kissed her ear, then added, 
“Go on—tell her what you’ve been’ up to.” 

_Priscilla exerted her full strength against 
his and got an age-old thrill in the discov- 
ery of her utter helplessness. 

“I will,” she promised, relaxing into his 
arms once more. And, raising her lovely 
voice, she called up to aunt Patience, ‘‘I’ve 
Just captured a particularly fine specimen 
of homo Americanus, and I’m getting him 
teady to—preserve.” 

From the balcony, aunt Patience’s voice 
came down to them once more. 

Ss I,” she announced, with utter finality, 
absolutely refuse to have another bug 
brought into this house. ” 

Priscilla’s eyes, laughter-lit, met Peter’s. 

“You see?’’ she murmured. 

I'd rather stay out here, anyway,” he 
retorted, ‘‘and—and count shooting- 
stars. There’s one now!”’ 

Silly!” Priscilla—when she got 
the use of her lips again. 

Absolutely dotty—over you,’ 
Peter. “Look —there’s another!” 
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One way of solving the servant problem 
is to have a washing ma hine in your 
house. But machines aren't human 
They can’t tell when to go easy and 
when to go fast—even the best of them 
sometimes raise cain with buttons and 
buttonholes, See that your family 
wears the Hatch One Button Union Suit. 
One button is iauch easier to guide 
through the wringer than a whole row. 


CHANGING TO SPRING 
UNDERWEAR 


THEN you change from 
winter underwear to the 
lighter weights this spring, 

you are doing it for the sake of 
PATENTED TIME 15 1914 comfort. Why not be sure of 


This Spring you can get comfort in fit as well as weight? 
the Hatch One Button 
Union Suit in the finest ‘There is just one union suit that 


will give you this perfect comfort. 
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complete line. 


The Hatch One Button 
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delivery free. 
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for Coughs 
and Colds 


The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the firsé in- 
dication of a cold or sore throat, which are so 
often the warnings of dangerous complications. 

It is simple to use, as you just light the little 
lamp that vanorizes the Cresolene and place it 
near the bed at night. 

The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night, 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough and 
easing the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Coughs 
and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qualities make 
it a reliable protection against these epidemics. 

It gives great relief in Asthma. 

Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 
forty years. The benefit derived troin it is unquestionable 
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Try Cresolene Antiseptic 
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Montreal. Canada 
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Desert Caravaners 


(Continued from page 42) 


waded through, and which now sat, sans 
shoes or stockings or towels, drying itself 
in the sun. 

We camped that night on the other 
side, in a sandy desert plain, for the men 
were exhausted. In a row we set up our 
little tents, unrolled our bedding, and 
looked for the cold-cream to wash with. 
For opinion was unanimous. We would 
not wash in the water from that muddy 
stream. Time was to come, however, 
when we remembered the Little Colorado 
as all that was fresh and limpid, cooling 
and grateful. 

And, as if to make up for the day, the 
sun went down in a bank of crimson clouds 
that night, turning the desert to pale rose 
and the shadows to softest mauve. I 
would not sleep in a tent. I lay outside in 
my sleeping-bag and stared at the stars. 


We were, first of all, to see the snake- 
dance. 

There is a misconception to be corrected 
about the snake-dance. It is not a spec- 
tacle given for the benefit of onlookers. 
It is not staged for effect. Indeed, the 
presence of onlookers is purely by con- 
cession on the part of the Indians, and this 
last vear, held, as it was, at Hotevila, only 


the innate courtesy of the Indians per- ° 


mitted visitors at all. For the Indians at 
Hotevila are a revolt group from Oraibi, 
people who, for a principle, like the Pil- 
grims, sought liberty in exile 

Opposed to the Indian schools, and to 
the government principle of taking the 
children away from their homes to the 
schools, the Hotevila Indians established 
themselves, some years ago, in an isolated 
spot on the high mesa above the desert. 
And since the Indians would not go to the 
government, the government went to the 
Indians. It followed them and built a 
school near by. 

The snake-dance is not a spectacle but a 
solemn religious ceremony. It is a compli- 
cated and elaborate prayer for rain, and 
this prayer is carried by the snakes, on 
their later distribution, to the gods who 
dwell under the ground. 

But we had not reached Hotevila. On 
our first day we had made but fifty-six 
miles, and so the second it was necessary 
that we make a hundred. That would be 
easy, provided we encountered no mud. 

Mud in the desert? Certainly. For 
there is a small rainfall in our desert, and 
it comes in the summer. 

The.Painted Desert has been often de- 
scribed. Peculiar mixture of wildness and 
beauty, of vivid colorings that give a false 
impression of life, of cliff-faces that gleam 
like jewels, and of green things dry to the 
touch, it has loveliness with desolation and 
beauty that is the beauty of death. 

Horned toads, prickly to the hand, and 
small, swift lizards dart under its stones, 
and here and there, but miles apart, are 
mixed flocks of goats and sheep, tended 
by an Indian from a near-by hogan so pro- 
tected by its coloring that it is almost in- 
visible. 

By noon we had crossed the Painted 
Desert, had topped a low range, and were 
well on our way. The trucks, this time, 
were behind us, and we now learned that 
habit which was to become so familiar later 


on—of watching behind for the trucks 
and wondering what had happened to 
them. This time, however, Howard had 
the lunch with him. Nothing would have 
separated him from the lunch. From time 
to time, the rest of us got out and looked 
at the view and stretched our weary mus- 
cles. But not Howard. He sat in his car, 
holding to the luncheon-hamper with 
look of grim resolution on his face. 

It was, you see, Howard’s party. 

Now and again, Bill looked far ahead, 
and at such times he put his foot on the 
gas and forgot we were net on a macadam 
road. 

“Rain there,” he said once. “Better 
beat it if we can.” - 

We did not beat it. It had been a small 
cloud, and it had attended to business 
over an area about a quarter of a mile in 
extent. But that quarter of a mile was 
the Hellespont, so far as we were con- 
cerned. On either side rose the mesa, a 
hundred or two hundred feet high, and 
naturally difficult for automobiles. 
Through the center went our trail, and 
that trail was now two feet deep with a 
mass the consistency and _ stickiness of 
bread-dough and of the cohesive powers of 
chewing-gum. 

Some Indians came along behind us. 
They were on their way to the snake- 
dance, driving little Conestoga wagons 
with four to six ponies each. They had 
their hair in clubs on their necks, and all 
the family silverware on, and their families 
in the wagons. And they cracked long 
whips and whistled to their ponies, and 
greatly resembled not Indians but fairies 
at that moment. The babies in their 
mothers’ arms stared at us solemnly as 
they passed. The little ponies strained 
and fought the mud, and the wagons went 
on. Behind them they left a deep, wide 
rut, which would quickly dry and let us 
through. 

We reached the trading-post at the foot 
of the cliff on which lies Oraibi at three 
o’clock, and immediately the post, with 
its trading Indians inside and its lounging 
ones outside, was besieged with a thirsty 
crowd demanding pop, sarsaparilla, any- 
thing wet. It came; it was wet, but it was 
tepid. 

“Haven’t you anything cold?” we 
asked despairingly. 

The boy behind the counter eyed us. 

“Sorry,” he said laconically. ‘Iceman 
didn’t come this morning.” 

On top of a barrel outside the post, soon 
Howard and a corps of volunteers were 
making the luncheon sandwiches; a whole 
boiled ham was sliced; bread, butter, an 
peach butter were ready, and inside the 
building an Indian woman was boiling 
our coffee. Huge bags of wool hung neat 
by, for the desert Indian trades the product 
of his sheep for money or for goods at the 
post. Hopi Indians surrounded us, hung, 
like their Navajo brothers, with old tur 
quoise jewelry, and fearless poultry 
strutted about our feet. Tame hawks 
were chained on the flat tops of the Indian 
houses, for we had reached at last the 
house-dwelling Indians. 

The Navajo hogan looks like a roughly 
constructed bird’s. nest turned upside 
down, but the Hopi lives in a house built 
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of adobe and timber. Direct descendant 
of the clifi-dwellers, even in those pre- 
historic days they were house-builders. 
The great caves we had come to see, hol- 
lowed by nature in high cliff-faces, were 
only the sites in which they built their 
dwellings of masonry, earth, and wood. 
Truly, the Hopis are of those who 
sought in the desert sanctuary from their 
enemies. A peaceful and agricultural peo- 
ple, surrounded on all sides by fierce 
nomadic tribes, what unwritten histories 
lie behind this dying people, reduced now 
to seven tiny villages, vet fiercely retaining 
their tribal integrity! Each village is 
built on the top of a steep and almost 
inaccessible cliff. To reach their tiny 
desert fields, even to get to their water- 
springs, they must descend a thousand 
feet along a steep trail, where the rocks 
are hollowed by the passage of their bare 
feet. To go home at night, the weary 
shepherd or worker in the fields must 
again make that long and torturing climb. 
And they cannot be lured away. Like 


eagles, they build their nests high, so that ! 


they can search. the horizon for enemies. 
They trust no one, not even the govern- 
ment. 

I sat on a wool-scale and ate my lunch- 
eon, and drank of the best water we were 
to find on the desert, while chickens waited 
at my feet for falling crumbs, and an 
ancient Indian gentleman planted himself 
before me and reiterated repeatedly, 
“George,” at the same time pointing to 
himself. 

“Mary,”. I finally replied, indicating 
my chest. ‘ Mary.” 

“Mary,” he said, with a broad smile. 

This flirtation might have gone on 
indefinitely, but the time had come to go 
on. Life is like that. No sooner does a 
new interest come than it is time to go on. 
And there was a fresh anxiety also, for the 
trucks had not come. Read that phrase 
again, for it will recur often. 

Bill approached me as I sat on the scale, 
slightly smeared with peach butter, and 
ended the George-and-Mary _ business 
abruptly. 

“All ready?” he inquired. 

“For what?” 

“To go up on the mesa.” 

“You don’t mean,” I protested, “to 
climb that cliff in the car, do you?” 
_“There’s a wagon-road. It’s all right 
for cars.” ‘ 

I looked at Bill and I looked at the cliff. 
Both were tall, stern, and extremely deter- 
mined as to face. I rose. 

“We're the lead car, you know, Bill,” I 
said. “If there’s any trouble, we'll get 
Into it. But if you say so 

We climbed. At the foot of the cliff, 
Wwe met a dejected-looking man with a car, 
being towed by two horses. He had strad- 
dled a rock and done considerable damage 
to those mysterious parts of a car that lie 
underneath, and a hundred and _ fifty 
miles of desert lay between him and a 
garage. It was clear that turquoises and 
Indian Tugs and snake-dances were nothing 
in his life just then. 

PP € went on. At nine hundred feet 
rm ve the plain, we hung on the edge of 
the cliff, and the others said the view was 
wonderful. I had my eyes shut. But the 
truth about that road is that it is safe, 
sufficiently wide, and with a rough coping 
at the worst places. Those years. when 
the dance is at Oraibi or Hotevila, dozens 
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of cars negotiate it, and there is no record 
of tragedy. Save one, and that was our 
own little drama, and had to do, as may be 
supposed, with the trucks. 

On top of the cliff was Oraibi. Imagine, 
then, a collection of adobe houses, some- 
times superimposed, one on another. The 
color of houses and mesa blends, so that 
there is a curious lack of definition about 
the outlines of the buildings. The roofs are 
flat, and access to them is gained by lad- 
ders. No leaf of vegetation grows. Even 
the Indian children, running nude or 
largely so, give no touch of color, for their 
bodies are the color of.the red-brown 
earth. But there is color in the blankets 
and jewelry of the men, in the shawls of 
the women—color which is vivid and ro- 
mantic. 

But, for a time, Oraibi did not interest 
us. Perched on rocks at the edge of the 
cliff, below us and far south stretched the 
desert, and there, somewhere, were the 
trucks. We searched it, inch by inch, for 
our monsters. The glasses passed from 
eye to eye. A half-hour went by. An 
hour. The more curious or the least 
anxious watched the Indian women cut- 
ting corn out of yucca or willow baskets on 
to sheepskin on the hard-pounded dirt 
floors, clean and freshly swept, for the 
snake-dance would bring visitors. A few 
even descended into the bath-kiva, and 
reappeared hurriedly, gasping for breath. 

A bath-kiva is a hole, twenty-odd feet 
underground and reached by a ladder. 
When the impulse for cleanliness over- 
powers the Hopi, they descend into the 
cave, and over the mouth is placed a 
large hot rock covered with straw. In 
this fireless cooker, the cleanliness-seekers 
remain, gently sweating, until done. 
Then 

“There they are!” 

“Give me the glasses. Where?” 

‘Follow the edge of that arroyo to the 
tight. They’re as plain as day.” 

“Those are Indian wagons.” 

“Give me the glasses,’ another voice 
pipes up. “I see them. There are only 
two of them.” 

Frightful anxiety followed. There were 
only two. No. Wasn’t there something 
moving over there, far behind? There 
was. We were saved again! 

It was at this time that I bought the 
first turquoise necklace. Came a time 
later when no car was so poor as not to 
have six or eight of them, but this was the 
first. By it I achieved distinction for a 
whole day. It came about in this fashion: 

An elderly Indian, not George, came up 
behind me and went through the gestures 
of a small drama, but without the props, 
to use a theatrical word. To be exact, he 
rehearsed himself lighting and smoking a 
cigarette, and left the rest to us. Now, to 
get tobacco legitimately, that Indian had 
to do certain things. He had to raise a 
sheep and sell the wool to the trader, or 
the meat. Or he had to plow a field in the 
sand and pray for rain, and when the corn 
gre x, he had to-do the same thing. This 
st uck us as too long to wait, so we gave 
him some cigarettes. Upon which I ad- 
mired his necklace, and tentatively held 
up five fingers. 

With the rapidity of lightning, he closed 
and opened his hand five times. In vain 
I opened mine three times, four times. 
And the situation was serious. Every mo- 
ment came other members of the party, 


ready, for all I knew, to open their hands 
six times. I capitulated. Thirty-six 
large matrix-turquoises, hundreds of the 
ground-down tiny shells they call wam- 
pum, and probably innumerable germs 
became mine by this transaction. 

But we were not vet at the snake-dance. 
Hotevila lay six miles away on the cliffs, 
and again we got into our cars, going 
through that painful process of finding 
room for feet and knees among the suit- 
cases with which the motor-traveler is 
familiar. 

By evening, we were camped in the 
Indian school-grounds, where a large tank 
promised water, and where our camp 
took on for the first time its full size and 
im>ressiveness. It consisted o!: 

1: The cook- and dining-tents. In 
the first, Jimmy, innumerable boxes, bar- 
rels, and crates. The stove was outside. 
In the second, two long tables, folding 
camp-chairs, and gasoline-torches. On 
the table-boards was spread oilcloth, and, 
at proper intervals, food. 

2: The sleeping-tents. A street of 
eight teepees on either side, set up with 
great regard for geometrical angles, and a 
complete indifference as to the shape and 
configuration of the ground beneath. And 
our tents had this difficulty: the floors 
were sewed to the walls. What was left 
beneath remained beneath. Hence, the 
first night I slept over a coil of rope, and a 
junior member of the family, after three 
days, discovered, by the shape of a bruise 
on him, a lost hatchet. One of the chief 
outdoor sports of camping in a teepee is 
to take down one’s tent, generally after 
nightfall, and, while a protesting relative 
holds the flash-light, endeavor with a 
spade to remove stones, small hillocks, 
cactus, and so on from the site of one’s bed. 

3: The lounging-tent. An open-at- 
the-sides shelter from the sun, generally 
occupied by Indians who wish to sell corn, 
blankets, eggs, whole carcasses of sheep, 
pottery, baskets, and turquoise jewelry 
set in silver Also by shy little Indian 
children who need handkerchiefs. 

There began at once that orgy of barter 
which remained with us to the end, and 
which still results in frequent trips to the 
express office. Dignified gentlemen who 
would not buy a red necktie at home began 
to go around wearing necklaces of silver, a 
half-dozen silver-and-turquoise rings, silver 
bracelets set with turquoise, and belts of 
silver plaques. We jingled as we walked. 
And the things were cheap. From two to 
five dollars at first brought exquisite 
bracelets, set with fine, big stones. Neck- 
laces went at from five to fifteen and 
twenty. Rings from fifty cents up. The 
arrival of a dozen cars for the snake- 
dance, however, bulled the market. But 
the mania had us by that time. We con- 
tinued to buy. 

We had three days before the snake- 
dance, and we filled it in various ways. A 
considerable time was spent in drinking 
water, for the heat was intense. Indeed, 
so much precious water did we use that at 
last, for washing-purposes, we were re- 
duced to one cupful per day, and the tank 
having run out, water had to be hauled 
twelve miles from a distant spring. To 
this, the capable superintendent of the 
school attended. Our canvas water-bags, 
hung in the shade, stayed cool by evapo- 
ration. 

Then, barter losing its first charm, and 
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drinking water being an occupation and 
not a relaxation, we took to horses. But 
the kindly, smiling Hopi are very poor, 
They have nothing but their small flocks 
of sheep and goats, and their tiny fields of 
corn and melons, retrieved at the cost of 
cruel and relentless labor from the sands, 
Not long ago came experts from an agri- 
cultural college to these Indians, to teach 
them dry farming. The experts came. 
and stayed to learn, for the desert Indians 
are the original dry farmers of the world. 
They can raise corn where a white man 
could not raise a rattlesnake. 

By long experience they know where, 
at the foot of the cliffs under the sand, are 
the hidden springs. With pointed sticks 
they dig holes in the sand sometimes 
twelve or fifteen inches deep, and into 
these holes they drop the seed. With the 
first green, they labor unceasingly, keeping 
back the encroaching sand and the desert 
weeds, fighting birds and creeping things, 
working the surface as does our dry farmer, 
that, by capillary attraction, the moisture 
may rise and nourish the plans. It is a 
marvel of patient labor and indomitable 
courage. 

So they live, but they do not flourish. 
And they have no grain to spare for horses. 
Their own patient backs carry their bur- 
dens. Their own weary feet wear hollows 
in the stones of the trail. Where there is 
a beast, it is generally a burro, that Ford 
among horse-flesh, willing, and small of 
up-keep. When the word went out that 
we wanted horses, they came, but mostly 
without saddles—little horses, not over- 
nourished, gentle and obliging like their | 
owners. 

Helvetia fell to me. A woman who had 
ridden her the day before’had named her, 
with, she said, the accent on the first 
syllable. Helvetia was a slow walker, 
resolutely refused to trot, and could run 
like a dog. I was, therefore, either far 
behind the family or flying madly past 
them, losing my hat ever and anon, and 
bringing up at the cliff-edge with not an 
inch to spare. 

However, mounted on Helvetia at her 
slowest, I was able to ransack the neigh- 
borhood for hitherto unsuspected pottery, 
jewelry, rugs, and baskets, all of which 
must sometime be packed into the car. 

During this time, preparations for the 
dance were going on in the viliage. Out 
on the desert, carrying leather bags, the 
priests had brought in the snakes, and overt 
them, in the underground kivas, were 
going on those strange and mysterious 
ceremonies of which only the subdued 
chantings reached the upper air. At cer- 
tain hours we saw solemn and fantastically 
dressed lines of priests ascending or de- 
scending into the kiva, intent on the bust 
ness in hand. : 

Around them, the village went about its 
affairs. Dogs barked and chickens roam 
at large, for the Hopi do not kill chickens. 
In front of the low pueblo-houses were hung 
meats to dry in the sun, against the ap 
proaching celebration. On their knees i 
side, women knelt over the hollowed stone 
troughs, and with other stones rubb 
the dried corn into meal, either for house 
hold use or, if they were brides, to pay for 
their husbands. “For a Hopi girl mus 
deliver to her husband’s mother, within 
the first year after marriage, some fifteen 
hundred pounds of hand-ground meal! 
Naked children played; burros braye 
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HE beauty of your hair depends upon the 
ft care you give it. Shampooing it properly is 
always the most important thing. 

i ‘s the shampoging which brings out the real 
life aud lustre, natural wave and color, and makes 
your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, 
stiff and gummy, and the strands cling together, 
and it feels harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it is 
because your hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed properly, 
and is thoroughly clean, it will be glossy, smooth 
- bright, delightfully fresh-looking, soft and 
silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the 
harsh effect of ordinary soaps. ‘The free alkali in 
ordinary soaps soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women use Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This clear, pure and 
entirely greaseless product cannot possibly injure 
and it does not dry the scalp, or make the hair 
brittle, no matter how often you use it. : 

If you want to see how really beuutiful you can 
make your hair look, just ‘ 


Follow This Simple Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
_ water. Then, apply a little Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly 


Use plenty of lather. Rub it in thoroughly 
and briskly with the Singer tips 


all over the scalp and throughout the entire lengtn, 
down to the ends of the hair. 


_ Rub The Lather In Thoroughly 

'W O or three teaspoonfuls will make an abun- 

dance of rich, creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff and small 
particles of dust and dirt that 
stick to the scalp. 

When you ‘have done this, 
rinse the hairand scalp thorough- 
ly, using clear, fresh, warm water. 
Then use another application of, 
Mulsified. 

Two waters are usually 
sufficien* for washing the 
hair; but sometimes the 
third is necessary. You can 


The final rinsing should 
leave the hair soft and 
silky in the water 


easily tell, tor when the hair is perfectly clean it will 
be.soft and silky in the water, the strands will fall 
apart easily, each separate hair floating alone in the 
water and the entire mass, even while wet, will feel 
loose, fluffy and light to the touch and be so clean 
it will fairly squeak when you pull it through your 
fingers. 
Rinse The Hair Thoroughly © 
HIS is very important, After the final washing 
Tine hair and scalp should be rinsed in at least 
two changes of good warm water and followed with 
‘a rinsing in cold water. When you have rinsed 
the hair thoroughly, wring it as dry as you can; 


When thoroughly clean, wet hair fairly 
squeaks when you pull it thraugh 
your fingers 


OW 


Shampoo 
Your Hair 
Properly 


Why the Beauty of Your Hair 
Depends on the Care You Give lt 


IIlustrated by 
ALONZO KIMBALL 


When the hair is dry atways give it 
@ geod thorough brushing 

anish by rubbing it with a turkish 

towel, shaking it and fluffing it 

until it is dry. Then, give it a 

good brushing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you 
will find the hair will dry quickly 
and evenly and have the appearance 
of being much thicker and heavier 
than it is. 

If you want always to be remembered for your 
beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a 
certain day each week for a Mulsified Cocoanu: 
Oil Shampoo. This regular ; 
weekly shampooing will 
keep the scalp soft, and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh lookingand fluffy, wavy | 
and easy to manage, and it [ime 
will be noticed and admired 
by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified § 
Cocoanut Oi] Shampoo at [im 
drug store or toilet goods jim 
counter. A 4ounce bottle 
should last for months. 

Splendid for children 
Fine for men. 
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The reign of Louis XV 
ushered in countless fanciful 
Sorms of the Time-Ball,many 
of them elaborately beautiful. 
Actuated by a concealed 
mechanism, they were the 
most spectacular alarm- 
clocks of their day + + 
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|DNIGHT! From the lofty ceiling of a palace in France 

drops the mysterious Time-Ball. The revelers thrill to a | 

sudden stop as a tall, prophetic figure raises a gleaming . 

scythe. Through the halls of mirth rings the voice of Father 
Time—“ Remove the masks!” 


Two hundred years ago! Yet in countless cities of today, men set 


their watches by the drop of the Time-Ball. The $225 Corsican- 


an unretouched photo. 
Two hundred years! Yet kindly, tireless Father Time still has the ee es 
call; still stands forth, as Shakespeare hailed him, “The sing 
of men!” 

And the dominating figure of that midnight carnival is the one 
outstanding personality in the watchmaking world today, the 
distinguished trade-mark of that long and noble line of timekeeping 
masterpieces— 


Olgin 


: The- Time-Ball 
| 
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t 


Jorsican— 
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and women were smartening the fronts of 
their houses with fresh clay. 4 

The Hopi women build and own the 
houses. Indeed, in some ways, the Hopi 
have a matriarchy. Divorce is achieved 
by the simple method of the woman put- 
ting the man’s saddle and other belongings 
out of the house, by which he understands 
that he is no longer persona grata, and goes 
away. The men weave the dresses of the 
women and their sashes. 

So the village life went on. Below, in the 
kiva. the snakes were being washed and 
purified. Above, in our camp, they were 
being looked for in their blankets.by ner- 
yous women, and various members of the 
party were visiting the little plaza of the 
village, with an eye to picking out posi- 
tions of strategic value. For it appeared 
that, at certain stages of the ceremony, the 
snakes were dropped to the ground, to be 
picked up later or too late, as the case 
might be. 

So we waited, and drank and rode and 
bartered and rode again, and at last the 
head of the family made a discovery. 
Repeated ridings had worn through an 
essential portion of his outfit, and it was 
necessary to repair it. For this he bor- 
rowed some adhesive plaster and retired 
to his tent, where, as it was very hot, he 
left the tent flap open. Sometime later, I 
approached his place of retirement. The 
Head was sitting on the ground, engrossed 
in his patching, lightly clad, and totally 
unconscious of the absorbed interest of 
three Indian women and a baby just 
outside. 

Came the day before the dance, and the 
early-morning race. Most of us had slept 
in our clothing, for at the first sun-rays, 
about half-past four, the race began. We 
roused to a wild shrieking of automobile- 
horns, which was our rising-bell, and 
in five minutes were on our way, helter- 
skelter, to the rim of the mesa at the town. 
Here were already gathered, in brilliant 
blankets against the chill, the Indians. 
They stood on the rocks in the early rose 
of the dawn, alone or in silent groups of 
twos or threes, grave, watchful, and won- 
derful to the eye. No words, no painting, 
can ever tell the exquisite pathos of 
that picture—the rose-and-gold dawn, 
the purple desert far below, and on the 
ancient rocks these immobile _ brilliant 
figures, dying survival of a lost civiliza- 
tion, direct descendants, perhaps, of Monte- 
zuma, 

This race is a race of the young men. 
In the cool, sweet air of the dawn, they 
leave a spring far out in the desert and 
run toward the mesa-top, where, at the 
head of the trail, priests are waiting to 
recelve them. Running is a part of the 
Hopi boys’ training, and they run like 
deer, At last we could see them, tiny 
moving dots in the far distance. Now 
they were close beneath, and the faint 
jingling of their bells rose to our gray 
heights. Almost nude, their long hair 
flying, In great casy leaps they climbed the 
trails to where the priests stood waiting. 
The winner was sprinkled with sacred 
meal and Water, and then ran on to the 
‘Ante‘ope kiva, there to receive from the 
a priest sacred meal and an amulet. 
on, to deposit prayer- 
one moments later, we saw 
the oar . Carrying the meal and 
€ he ran down the trail and out 

‘r the desert, there, we were told, to 


bury his prize in his corn field, for success 
to his crops. 

But the ceremony was not entirely over. 
Up the trail there came, after the racers, 
perhaps a dozen boys and men, carrying 
corn-stalks. Immediately, the solemnity 
of the occasion was lost in shrieks of mirth 
as the corn-stalk bearers laid about them 
vigorously, and girls and women, laughing 
and shrieking, tried to capture their green 
weapons. 


The Banker had not risen for the race. 
The Banker was an honest man. He said 
frankly that he had come away for a rest, 
and that he meant to have it. He wished 
the Grand Cafon could be brought to him, 
and he spent his amiable, restful days in 
camp on a canvas chair in the shelter-tent, 
stared at by Indian women and babies, on 
whom he distributed largess so they would 
go away, with the result that he was sur- 
rounded until his visibility was almost at 
the vanishing-point. 

But he went to the snake-dance. I came 
across him after it was over, with a canvas 
water-bag at his elbow and fanning him- 
self with a week-old newspaper. 

‘*How’d you like it?” I inquired. 

It seems that the day had not been 
wholly fortunate for him. On the way to 
the plaza, he had happened on a small 
domestic scene which had slightly un- 
nerved him, although it was merely the 
slaughter of a prairie-dog intended for 
supper. The Banker liked prairie-dogs 
when they sit up cunningly beside their 
little mounds and waggle their noses. 
But he did not like to think of them as 
food. In fact, he had felt then that the 
afternoon was spoiled for him. 

However, he kept on, and at last he 
reached the plaza. 

Now, the Banker’s idea of a place for 
snakes is in-a large, strong glass case 
in a zoological garden. He does not 
like any snake. But mostly he hates 
rattlesnakes. 

So, seeing that some other people were 
going up ladders and sitting on the flat 
house-roofs, he decided to do so also. 
With some effort, for the Banker is a large 
man, he reached a roof, and there sat down 
on a low ledge and mopped his face. 

He was very hot. He was hotter and 
hotter. He had begun to wonder if he 
could stick it out when a man next to 
him inquired: 

“Not on fire, 
smoking.” 

Upon which. the Banker suddenly rose, 
to be immediately enveloped in a black 
cloud. He had been sitting on an active 
chimney! 

But, even to those of us who were not on 
chimneys, it was very hot that afternoon. 
On the edge of a roof, where no snake 
could climb, I sat and watched the crowd 
—archeologists and students of Indian 
life, miners and cow-punchers, traders and 
teachers from the reservation schools, 
ranchers and business men from Arizona 
and New Mexico, all of whom had come 
over the desert at least a hundred and 
fifty miles, from Winslow, Flagstaff, or 
the Grand Cafion. for this half-hour or 
less of primitive religious drama. 

The crowd suddenly hushed. The 
priests were coming. Before we could see 
them, we heard the ceremonial rattles. 
Nervous women on the ground drew back 
into the crowd, holding their skirts tight 


are you? You're 
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about them, and the complacent lucky 
ones on the roofs watched and grinned. 

Of the snake-dance itself much has been 
written—the stamping of the weirdly 
dressed and painted priests on a plank 
covering a hole in the ground which rep- 
resents the entrance to the underworld, and 
which announces to the gods of the under- 
world that the supplication is about to be 
made; the low, monotonous chanting be- 
fore the kisi, a sort of cottonwood bower 
where the snakes lie in ollas of baked clay; 
the bringing-out from the kisi of the snakes, 
and that blood-curdling procession of the 
snake-priests round the plaza, the snakes 
held between their teeth. 

Our interest was centered on the three 
small boys who, in paint and feathers, were 
new hereditary priests, and who, like the 
others, held the poisonous reptiles. Poor 
little novitiates, so much concerned about 
keeping step and observing the proper 
decorum, and so indifferent, apparently, to 
the death that writhed and curled in their 
small arms. 

They never die, it is said. Yet would 
we know, perhaps, if they did die? I some- 
times wonder. For one small child was 
bitten several times. He bore it for a 
time; then he spoke to the chief beside 
him, and his snake was taken. Either 
frightened or ill, he lost his step in the 
dance and could not regain it. But he 
stayed to the end, small martyr to his 
faith, aad to the need of rain that his 
people might live on. 

They do not die. The snakes are not 
tampered with beforehand. The truth 
seems to be that the Hopi have an anti- 
dote, administered not before but after 
the fact. 

‘“‘In three days,” said the Indian police- 
man calmly, ‘‘the boy all right again.” 

But there is humor at the snake-dance. 
Plenty of it. It comes between the mo- 
ment when the ‘‘carrier”’ priest drops the 
snake on the ground, and before the 
‘‘gatherer” priest has picked it up. In 
that moment, the snake has but one idea, 
and that is flight. With incredible rapid- 
itv, it launches itself toward the human 
ring, and who is there in that ring to sav it 
nay? So far as our audience was con- 
cerned, it could go as far as it wanted. 
And—I may be mistaken—but was there 
not a slight twitch about the mouths of 
those gatherer priests when they al- 
lowed the snakes to reach the very feet of 
that stampeding crowd before they 
swooped down and picked them up? A 
faint twinkle about the eyes? 

At last, all the snakes are out of the 
kisi, and now lie in a twisting, hideous 
heap on the ground. The mass is sprin- 
kled with sacred meal; the chief priest 
prays, and then—— 

Happening to look away, I saw Bill 
leaving the plaza. On hearing running- 
steps behind him, Bill stopped, and 
turned, to stand petrified. And well he 
might, for almost on him was a priest, 
his arms full of snakes, and running as 
only a Hopi can run. Bill stood, however, 
but an instant. The narrow way was 
choked with cars. So Bill ran, too, and he 
took two leaps to the priest’s one, and a 
few extra. For hours after, Bill was a 
chastened and a suppressed man. 

The reason for Bill’s contretemps was 
simple, for, the ceremony over, the snake- 
priests catch up armfuls of snakes and 
run like deer to the plain below the mesa. 
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There they reverently deposit the snakes, 
pray over them, and leave them there, to 


| carry the supplication for rain to the gods 


of the underworld. 

Of the ceremony of purification that 
follows the dance, I cannot speak with 
authority. I carried away with me a 
sense of the essential dignity of religious 
ritual however primitive. of custom 
sanctified by antiquity, of faith and its 
undying quality. I wished no anticlimax. 
But, for the curious, I will say this: lm- 
mediately after the ceremony, the priests 
swatlow a strong emetic, and going to the 
edge of the cliff, get rid of it in the usual 
manner. 

Impressive, barbaric, and in its primi- 
tive surroundings, the snake-dance takes 
the civilized onlooker and carries him back 
to those early days of the world when his 
savage forebears worshiped nature as their 
god. It is sometimes horrible, but never 
grotesque. And it is worth a long journey 
tosee. But it had its humor, as I have said. 

There was that tall and ancient Indian, 
wrapped in a blanket, who, from a house- 
top at the edge of the plaza, addressed the 
crowd with such dignity and restraint of 
gesture. At first we thought it was a 
prayer, then a sermon. But it turned out 
to be the town crier, announcing that a 
tourist had lost a camera and tripod, and 
offering a reward for its recovery. 

And there were the people with cameras 
who were forbidden to use them, for the 
Hopi and indeed all pueblo Indians have a 
hatred of the camera. But the rule does 
not always work. 

During the dance, a high wind had been 
blowing. When we returned to the camp, 
we found that there had been a sand- 
storm. The cook-tent had blown down. 
Sand was over everything and in every- 
thing; beside the ruins of the tent, a de- 
pressed Jimmy and his Indian helper were 
washing, in our scant supply of water, the 
sand from the dishes and out of the supper. 
There was sand in my bedding, in my 
spare boots, in my hair-brush and tooth- 
brush, in my cold-cream and my soap. 

Since that time, I have wondered about 
those idyls of the desert, those travels of 
lovers in camel caravans. Was the lady 
always beautiful and amiable, with sand 
down her neck and in her powder-box? 
Was her lover always above such trifles 
as the sugar-bowl contents looking like 
ground pepper? Did neither of them ever 
sit on a cactus plant, or feel the need of a 
daily bath? 

Now, I have a very precious possession. 
It is called a portable bath, and the ap- 
paratus is simple. It consists of a canvas 
bag to be filled with water and hung high. 
Underneath is a shower-attachment. But 
it requires three things—extreme privacy, 
water, andatree. I had none of the three. 
But word finally came to me that there was 
a chance for a bath. There was, some dis- 
tance away in a hollow of the rocks, a tiny 
pool of rain-water. It had at least a 
promise of seclusion, and so, carrying 
towel and soap, to this hollow I wended 
my way secretly and furtively. 

But the pool was a disappointment. It 
was about five feet across, three feet deep, 
and covered with a green scum, agitated 
here and there by some mysterious life 
beneath. Moreover, it was entirely fringed 
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by things that jagged. I took a long, sad 
look at the scum, at the movements oj 
that scum, at the cactus and thorns, at the 
stinging insects that hung round in clouds, 
and then I went back to camp. 

We were to go the next day, and rain 
was our greatest enemy. Yet we had, that 
very day, at least encouraged the Hopis 
in their prayer for rain. 

“We might have a counter-dance,” 
some one suggested. 

Indeed, after the bridge games in the 
dining-tent were ended that night, we 
went out to find the sky overcast, and an 
anxious party crawled into its teepee tents 
that night and went to bed. 

The method of getting into one’s bed 
while standing on it is complicated. When 
there are two bed-rolls in a tent, entirely 
covering the floor, and two persons, three 
suitcases, a camera, a hanging lantern, an 
electric torch, a tin basin, two thermos 
bottles, four Indian baskets, two books of 
the region, a plaster bust of an Indian by 
an Indian, an antique pottery ladle, two 
leather motor-coats, and a collection of 
extra boots and clothing, the process of 
going to bed becomes one of excavation. 
Then, too, a sleeping-bag only opens at 
the top. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
to sit down on the head of one’s bed, draw 
up one’s feet, raise the body on both hands, 
get first one foot and then the other intro- 
duced, and then gradually to straighten 
out. That this process leaves most of 
one’s night-garments about the neck can- 
not be denied. Also, in these desert re- 
gions, there is some uncertainty about 
what may be lurking in the snug recesses 
into which the feet go with trepidation. 

I found, on this particular occasion, 
that a large fat toad had preceded me to 
bed. 

But now our days of ease were over. 
The next morning, down came the tents. 
My precious candle-lantern was folded, 
my soap-box wash-stand abandoned. | 
untied my mirror from a tent-rope, placed 
several pounds of jewelry in my blankets, 
anointed my nose, which felt like a prairie- 
fire, and was ready to join our innumerable 
caravan. 

It had not rained, but when we reached 
the desert again, we found out that a little 
rain goes a long way in northern Arizona. 
Tiny arroyos became bogs; before we had 
gone a mile, a car stuck and was dug out. 
And then began that series of pauses, 0 
surveys of the road as it dipped into 
washes, of pick-and-shovel work to smooth 
the edges of these dips, which was 
remain with us to the end. 

By noon we reached the trading-post at 
the foot of the mesa on which lies Walpi. | 
We were to wait there for the trucks, vist 
the town on the cliff, and then push oD. 
But, while in the trading-post buying rugs 
jewelry, Indian dolls and baskets, the 
Ford came up with news of disaster. The 
big truck had broken an axle on the 
Oraibi cliff, and the other trucks wert 
behind it! 

It was disaster. Joe, who drove the 
Ford, had brought his news, turned, a? 
departed. He was to go to Holbrook, # 
hundred and sixty-five miles, get a nev 
truck, take it to Oraibi, get the load, and 
follow us. Then—and only then—wo 
we have again food and shelter. 


How the Desert Caravaners fared in this predicament, and many other adventures, 
some humorous, some thrilling, but all related in Mrs. Rinehart’s delightful manner, 
are told in the next instalment, in May Cosmopolitan. 
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The Empty Sack 
(Continued from page 37) 


simple thing to slip a bill through one of 
the interstices. It would be found next 
morning on the floor, and a fresh running- 
over of accounts would show where it be- 
longed. Mr. Brunt would wonder how he 
came to be so careless, but with his balance 
straight. he would be satisfied. 

But as Teddy reached the cage. there 
was Doolan. the night watchman. Doolan 
was an ex-policeman, too old for public 
office but equal to sounding an alarm in 
case the bank was being robbed. He was 
a friendly soul, and in strolling up to Teddy 
had no motive beyond asking after the 
“ould man’’ and whether or not he had 
vet found a job. But Teddy suspected 
that he was being watched. He didn’t 
know but that Doolan might have seen 
the movement of the hand which snatched 
the bill from the pile. When he stirred to 
go homeward, Doolan might clutch him 
by the neck. It was a strange new sensa- 
tion to feel that within a minute, within 
a few seconds, the law might have its grip 
on him. Having said good-by to Doolan 
and turned away, he took the first few 
steps in expectation of a stern command 
to come back. 

It was another strange new sensation to 
be walking the familiar ways of Broad 
Street and Wall Street with this strange 
new consciousness. There were thousands 


of bright voung men and women streaming | 
to street-cars, subways, and ferries in the | 


first stages of commuting, and among them 
he bore a secret mark. ramping along 
in the crowd, he felt like a soldier marching 
with his comrades to the trenches, but 
knowing himself picked for death. Luckily, 
his folly was not even now beyond repara- 
tion. He would get to the bank early in 
the morning. discover the cursed bill lving 
in some artfully chosen corner of the floor. 
and restore it to Mr. Brunt. All the same. 
it was a relicf to get away from the fear 
of detection which he felt to be haunting 
the streets by plunging into the maw of 
the subway, where his identity was swal- 
lowed up. 


At this minute, too, in the studio, 
Hubert Wray was leaning over Jennie 
Follett’s shoulder and placing before her 
a rough pencil-sketch. ‘ 

_ “Take it away!” Jennie cried tear- 
fully. “I don’t want to look at it.” 

“But, Jennie, I only wish you to see 
how little it involves.” 

It was a drawing of a nude woman, her 
hair coiled on the top of her head, sitting 
very upright in a marble Byzantine chair, 
her knees pressed together in the manner 
of the Egyptian cat-goddess. On a level 
With her face and poised on the tips of her 
fingers she held a human skull, which she 
Inspected with slanting, mysterious eves. 

Wray continued to keep the sketch be- 
fore Jennie. hanging over her shoulder. 
He was so close that she felt his breath on 
her neck. He could easily have pressed 

is lips against her amber-colored hair, 
and Jennie wished he would. But having 
long ago made up his mind that she could 
best be won by a system of starving-out, 
he refrained from doing it. As, however, 
she persisted in brushing the sketch aside, 

he straightened himself up. 
en, Jennie, I’m afraid I can’t use 
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At stores and shops 


that cater to women 


universal service from a romantic 

background. For, although a woman’s 
article, it started as Cellucotton—a wonder- 
ful sanitary absorbent which science per- 
fected for use of our men and allied soldiers 
wounded in France. 


Ne but tried and proved, Ko*ex enters 


With peace came an idea suggested in let- 
ters from nurses in France, regarding a new 
use for this wonderful absorbent, and early 
in 1919 our laboratory made the first sani- 
tary pads of Cellucotton enclosed in gauze 
and placed them on sale in various cities. 
Requests for more followed every sale, and 
we devoted two years to perfecting the new 
article—named KOTEX from “cotton-like 
texture”’—and to the building of machinery 
which makes and seals it hygienically with- 
out contact of human hands. Kotex are now 
ready for every woman’s use. Satisfactory 
beyond description—ask any trained nurse. 


Cheap enough to throw away 


The gauze envelope is 22 inches long, thus 
leaving generous tabs for pinning. The 
filler, forty layers of finest Cellucotton, is 
344 inches wide by 9 inches long Kotex 
are cool, more absorbent, and of lasting 
softness. Kotex are cheap in price and easy 
to throw away. 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. 
210 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Copyright 1921, Celucotton Products Co. 
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12 for 60c 


If KOTEX are 
not yet on sale in 
your nemghborhood, 
write us for the 
names of nearest 
stores and shops 
that have them. Or 
send us sixty-five 
cents and we wii 
mail you one box of 
a dozen Kotex in 
plain wrapher, 
charges prepard. 
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PEERS you any more—that is, for the present. 
Since you won’t do it, I must get some one 


who will.” 

“You could paint another kind of pic- 
ture,” she argued indignantly, “with me 
with clothes on.” 
| “Vou don’t understand. I’m an artist. 

| 


7 9 An artist doesn’t paint the picture he 
= J chooses, but the one that’s given him to 
= | paint.” 
“No one gave you this to paint. It 
rr? isn’t a commission. It’s just your own 
bad mind.” 
W | T “I’m not ready to explain what it is. 


comes to you. You’ve got to obey it. 
This is the picture I’ve seen and which I’m 
obliged to do next. And, besides, it isn’t 
'a bad mind, Jennie. The human form is 
| the most Ps 

| “Oh, you don’t have to hand me out 
}any hokum about the human form. It’s 
all very well in its place. But you fellows 
are crazy—the way you stick it up where 
it doesn’t belong. Look at that picture of 
Sims’ you were all so wild about—three 
women walking in a field, and not a stitch 
between them. Who’d go out like that? 
There’s no sense in it ‘4 

“Tt isn’t a question of sense, Jennie; 
it’s one of business.” 

She wore the cheap linen dress that had 
been her best last summer, and the corre- 
sponding hat; but her beauty being of the 
type which subordinates externals to it- 
self, she was more than adorable; she was 
elegant. With tears still rolling down her 
cheeks, she pointed at the sketch Wray 
held in his hand as he stood before her at 
a distance. 

“Do you know what my father would 
do if he thought I was going to be painted 
like that? He’d turn me out of doors.” 

Wray tossed the sketch on the table. 

“Then, Jennie, there’s no use talking of 
4 |it any more. You’re not a model, and it’s 
a model I’m looking for.” 

“Tm the kind of model you were looking 
for when you put that advertisement in the 
paper nearly a year ago. I answered it 
because vou said ‘a pretty girl, not a pro- 
fessional——’ ” 

“Yes; that was a yearago. That’s what 
I wanted then. But now it’s something 
else. It doesn’t follow that because you’re 
satisfied with an egg for breakfast, that an 
egg will be enough for every meal all the 
rest of vour life.” 

She looked up reproachfully. 

“Ves; ‘all the rest of vour life? That’s 
the way you talk. Nothing will ever be 
enough for you all the rest of your life.” 

“No, Jennie; nothing—not as far as I see 


You wouldn’t understand. Something 


onthealertsothat others 
may not observe the first % 


tattling gray streaks in 
your hair before you dis- 
cover them yourself. 
Then do not stop to 
grieve but act promptly to banish 
them. 

It is easy to escape the severe penalties 
everywhere visited upon the woman who 
neglects her hair when it begins to fade. 

Unsightly gray streaks, when tinted 
with “Brownatone” to bring back their 
original color and to restore to all the hair 
a youthful lustre, may challenge micro- 
scopic examination, so perfect is the result 
produced. 


BROWNATONE 


is not a paste but a clean, one bottle, liquid 
preparation, easy to apply, instant in its 
effect and indispensable in the lives of 


hundreds of thousands of women who now.” - 
have proved its efficiency. ** And yet you expect me to stake every- 
Sold everywhere by leading druggists—50c and thing—— , 


$1.50. Two colors: **Golden to Medium Brown” 
and “Dark Brown to Bleck.” 


For a free trial bottle of “‘Brownatone” with 
simple directions send 1 1c to pay packing, postage 
and war tax to— 


THE KENTON 


PHARMACAL CO. 
585 COPPIN BLDG. 
Covington, Kentucky, U.S.A. 


; “You must choose your words there, 
| Jennie. I don’t expect you to do anything. 
‘|| There may -have been a time when I 
‘|| hoped—but that’s all over. We won’t 
| talk of it. You’ve made up your mind; I 
/|must make up mine. There’s nothing 
between us now but a question of business. 
'|/I’m looking for a model, and it doesn’t 
suit you to serve my turn. Well, that 


settles it, doesn’t it? Our little account is 


Canada oe ie Windsor paid up to date, and so—” 
Address ars - She stumbled to her feet. The only form 
og Oe eos her resentment took was a trembling of the 


lip and the streaming of more tears. 
“But what can I do?” 
“Do you mean for a living?” 
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As she nodded speechlessly, he smiled, 
with a faint shrug of the shoulders. 

“That's not for me to decide, is it, Jen. 
nie? Once you’ve left me——” 

“Tm not leaving you. You're driving 
me away. 

“Suppose we said that life was separat- 
ing us. Wouldn’t that express it better? 
We’ve—we’ve liked each other. I’ve never 
made any secret of it on my side—have I, 
Jennie?—though you’re so terribly discreet 
on yours. And yet life ig 

“T’ve only been discreet about one 
thing.” 

“But that one thing is the whole busi- 
ness.”’ 

“And I wouldn’t be discreet about that 
if there was any other way.” 

“There’s the way I’ve told you about.” 

“Yes; and be left high and dry after two 
or three years, neither one thing nor the 
other.” 

“Tsn’t that looking pretty far ahead?” 

“Tt’s not looking further ahead than a 
girl has te. It’s easy enough to talk. 
There you'd be, able to walk off without a 
sign on you; whereas I’d have to lie down 
and die or—or find some one else.” 

“Well, there’d be that possibility, 
wouldn’t there? They’re not so difficult 
for a pretty girl to find when——” 

She stamped her foot. 

“T hate you!” 

“Oh, no, you don’t, Jennie You love 
me—only, you won’t let yourself ——” 

“And I never will—never—never—never! 
Not if I was starving in the streets—so 
help me God!” 

She was running toward the model’s 
exit when he called after her. 

“Then you leave me to work with an- 
other woman, Jennie—another woman 
sitting in your place—another woman—” 
When she threw him a despairing glance, 
he snatched the sketch from the table and 
held it up to her. “Another woman— 
dressed like that!” 

But out on the stairs she paused. Anger 
was giving place to fear. It was, first of 
all, a fear of the other woman dressed like 
that, and then it was a fear, not less agoniz- 
ing, of the loss of her six a week. 

Her six a week was all that stood be- 
tween Jennie and the not very carefully 
veiled contempt of the family. In the test- 
ing to which the past half-year had sub- 
jected them all, Jennie had not made very 
good. Six a week had been her measure. 
For obscure reasons which none of them 
could fathom, she had proved incapable 
of really lucrative work. She had tried 
to get employment with other artists who 
would leave her free for her hours with 
Wray, but she had failed. She had failed, 
too, in stores, factories, offices, and dress- 
making establishments. Perhaps they saw 
she was only half-hearted in her atterapts; 
perhaps her air of helplessness told against 
her. ‘‘She was too much like a lady,” had 
been one employer’s verdict, and possibly 
that was true. Whatever the reason, she 
seemed a creature not primarily meant to 
work but to be utilized in some other way. 
The question was as to that way. “ Youre 
splendid to love,” little Gladys had_whis- 
pered one day, when Jennie was crying t0 
herself, and much in her recent experience 
confirmed this opinion. In her applica 
tions for something to do, it had more than 
once been made plain to her that money 
could be made by other means than by 
punching a time-clock at seven. 
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But she couldn’t retrace her steps and 
go back to Wray. She thought of it. She 
had chosen to descend by the stairs instead 
of by the lift which served the huge studio 
building in order to give herself the chance 
of changing her mind. She went down a 
few steps and stood still, then a few more 
steps and stood still. If it had been 
only a question of the money, she might 
have swallowed her pride and returned to 
throw herself at his feet. 

But there was the other woman— 
dressed like that! He had dared to invoke 
her. Well, let him invoke her. Let him 
paint her; let him do anything he liked. 
She, Jennie, would break her heart over it; 
but it would be easier to break her heart 
than go back. 

And yet not to go back made her feet like 
lead as she dragged herself down the inter- 
minable steps. 


Vil 


“SHALL I ever go in or out of this door 
again?” 

Jennie lingered on the threshold to ask 
herself this question, and, as she did so, 
saw Bob Collingham lift his hat. 

For the time being, she had forgotten 
him. That is, she had a way of putting 
him out of her mind except when, :s she 
expressed it to herself, he came bothering 
her. Bothering her meant asking her to 
marry him, which he had done perhaps 
twenty times. Each time she refused him 
she considered that it was for good. There 
was a quality in him that raised her 
ire—a certainty that, pressed by need, 
she would one day come to him. That, 


| Jennie said to herself, would be the last 


thing! She wouldn’t do it as long as there 


was any other possibility on earth. In 
view, however, of the state of things at 
home and Wray’s cold-bloodedness at the 
studio, it had sometimes seemed to her of 
late as if earth would not afford her any 
other possibility. 

If she welcomed him now, it was 
chiefly as a distraction from thoughts 
which, were she to keep dwelling on them, 
would drive her mad. Her temperament 
being naturally happy, anguish was the 
more anguishing for being so unnatural. 
rhe mere necessity of having to strive with 
Bob called forth in her that’ spirit of sex- 
wrestling which was not so much second 
nature in her as it was first. - 

_ She greeted him, therefore, with a sick 
little smile, and allowed him to limp along 
beside her. The studio building was in a 
street In the Thirties and east of Lexington 
Avenue. To take the way by which she 


; usually went, they sauntered toward the 


sunset. 
“You're in trouble, Jennie, aren’t you?” 
The kindly tone touched her. He was 
always kind. He was always looking for 
little things he could do. It was part of the 
trouble with him, from her point of view, 
that he was so watchful and overshadowing. 
He poured out so much more than her cup 
Was able to receive that he frightened her. 
All the same, his sympathy, coming at this 
minute, started her tears afresh. 
. is it things at home?” he persisted, 
W didn’t respond. 
hinking this enoug i y 
admitted that it 
I've got something in my pocket that 


would—that would help 


THLETIC trainers know what to 
do for tired and aching muscles. 
They know what refreshes and in- 
vigorates after strenuous exercise. 
Whether you play golf, tennis or 
baseball—whether you ride, run, 
jump or swim—you’ll do well to 
take a leaf from the athletic trainer’s 
note-book and use 


[Absorbine | 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRADE MARA MED YS MAT 


Its pleasant odor, and its antiseptic and 
healing qualities, make it as indispensable 
in the home medicine chest as in the club 
locker or the gymnasium. , 


There’s nothing, for instance, like Ab- 
sorbine Jr. to cleanse andhealthe cuts 
and bruises of children. It is a prevent- 

ive of, and a remedy for, sore throats. 
It eases pain and reduces inflammation 
caused by strains and wrenches. Always 
have a bottle of Absorbine Jr. handy. 


$1.25 a bottle at your 
druggists’ or a liberal trial 
bottle sent for ten cents. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 


66 TEMPLE STREET 
SPRINGFIELD - - MASS. 
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anyone else, this would have 
She would have taken it to 
mean money—money which she would, in 
her own way, be expected to repay. As it 
was, she merely turned her swimming 
eyes toward him in mild curiosity. 

*Look!” 

Seeing a little white box, which could con- 
tain nothing but a ring, held between his 
thumb and forefinger on the edge of his 
waistcoat pocket, she flushed with an- 
noyance. 

“TI think you’d better go away,” she 
said coldly, pausing to give him the chance 
to take his leave. 

“And _ chuck 
trouble?” 

The argument was more effective than 
he knew. Jennie became aware that even 
this little bit of drama had put home condi- 
tions and Wray’s cruelty a perceptible 
distance behind her. It was sheer terror 
at being thrown on them again that in- 
duced her to walk on, tacitly permitting 
him to stay with her. 

“You can’t be saved from one kind of 
trouble by getting into another,” she ar- 
gued ungraciously. “The fire’s not much 
of a relief from the frying-pan.” 

“Tt is, if it doesn’t burn you—if it only 
warms and comforts you and makes it 
easier to live.” 

“This fire would burn me—to death.” 

“Oh, no; it wouldn’t, because I’d be 
there. I’d be the stoker, to see that it was 
kept in the furnace. The furnace in the 
house, Jennie, is like the heart in the body 
—something out of sight, but hot and 
glowing, and cheering everybody up.” 


From 
alarmed her. 


you back upon your 


On coming in sight of a line of taxi-cabs 
drawn up before a hotel, he broke off to say, 


“Do vou see those taxis, Jennie? 
She replied that she did. 
“Well, one of them may mean a great 

deal to you and me.” 

“Which one of them?” 

“Whichever one we get into.” 

“Why should we get into it?” 

“Because’’—he tapped the white box 
in his waistcoat pocket—“ this little thing 
I’ve got in here wouldn’t do us any: good 
without something else. We should have to 
go aiter it together.” 

Her mystified expression told him that 
she was in the dark. 

“It’s something we should have toask for, 
and to sign—Robert Bradley Collingham, 
bachelor, and Jane Scarborough Follett, 
spinster—I believe that’s the way it runs.” 

“Oh!” The low ejaculation was just 
enough to show that she understood. 

“Why shouldn’t we, Jennie? It wouldn’t 
take half an hour to get there and back.” 

“*Back?’” She was so dazed that she 
echoed the word more or less unconsciously. 

They came in sight of a low brown tower 
at which he pointed with his stick. 

“Do you see that church? Well, that 
church has got a parson—quite a decent 
sort for a parson 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I talked to him—about half 
an hour ago. I said that, if he was going 
to be at home, we might look in on him 
toward the end of the afternoon.” 

“You had no right to say anything of 
the kind.” 

“I know I hadn’t, but I took a chance. 
Won’t you take a chance, too, Jennie? It 
would mean the beginning of the end of all 
your troubles. In the long run, if not in the 
short run, I could take them off your hands.” 


That she should be dead to this argument 
was not in human nature. Her basic con- 
ception of a man was of one who would 
relieve her of her burdens. Helplessness 
was a large part of her appeal. That mar- 
riage meant being taken care of imparted, 
according to her thinking, its chief common 
sense to the institution. She shrank from 
marrying just to be taken care of; but if 
there was no other way, and if in this way 
she could bring to the family the stupendous 
Collingham connection in lieu of her six a 
week— She made up her mind to temporize. 

“What makes you in such an awful 
hurry? We could do it any other day—— 

‘Did you ever see a sick man who wasn’t 
in an awful hurry to get well?” 

“You’re not as bad as all that.” 

“Listen, Jennie,” he said, with an ardor 
enhanced by her hints at relenting; 


“listen, and tell you what I am. I’m - 


like a chap that’s been cut in two, who only 
lives because he knows the other half will 
be joined to him again.” 

“That’s all very well; but where’s the 
other half?” 

“Here.” He touched her lightly on the 
arm. ‘You’re the other half of me, Jen- 
nie; I’m the other half of you.” 

She laughed ruefully. 

“That’s news to me.” 

“T thought it might be. That’s why 
I’m telling you. You don’t suppose any 
other fellow could be to yeu what I'd be, 
do you?” 

“T don’t know what veu’d be to me, 
because I’ve so many other things to think 
of first.” 

“What sort of things?” 

“What your folks would say, for one.” 

He replied, with a shade of embarrass- 
ment, 

“They’d say some pretty mean things 
to begin with.” 

“And to end with?” 

“They'd givein. They’dhave to. Fam- 
ilies always do when you only leave them 
Hobson’s choice.” 

She dropped into the studio idiom. 

“That wouldn’t be all pie for me, 
would it?” 

“Ts anything ever all pie? You’ve got 
to work for your living in this old world if 
you want to eat. I’m ready to work for 
this, Jennie. I’m ready to move moun- 
tains for it, and, by God, I’m going to move 
them! But do you know why?” 

She said shyly, 

“T suppose because you like me.” 

“T don’t know whether I do or not. 
That’s not what I think about first.” 
Though they had not yet reached the line 
of taxi-cabs, he paused to make an explana- 
tion, ‘Suppose you were inventing a 
machine and had got it pretty well fitted 
together, only that you couldn’t make it 
work. And suppose, one day, you found 
the very part that was missing—the thing 
that would make it run. You’d know 
you’d have to have that one thing, 
wouldn’t you? You’d have to have it—or 
your life wouldn’t be worth while.” 

“T never heard any other man talk like 
that.” 

“Listen, Jennie: There are men and men. 
They'll go into two big bunches. To one 
kind, women are like whisky—some better 
than others, but all good. If they can’t have 
Mary, Susan’ll do, and when they’re tired 
of Susan, they'll run‘after Ann. That’s 
one kind of fellow, and he’s in the great 
majority. They’re polygamous by nature, 
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those chaps. I suppose the Lord mag 
them so. Anyhow, as far as I can see—ani 
I’ve seen pretty far—they can’t help then. 
selves.” He drew a long breath. “The, 
there’s another kind.” 

If Jennie listened with attention, it wa 
not because she was interested in him by 
in Hubert Wray. Hubert had more thay 
once said things of the same kind. He haj 
declared male constancy to be outside the 
possibilities of flesh and blood, and, with 
her preference for cavemen, Jennie haf 
agreed with him. That is, she had agreed 
with him as to everyone but himself 
Others could take their pleasure where ani 
as they found it; but she could not cop. 
ceive of any man loving her, or of hersel 
loving any man, unless it was for life. 0h 
the subject of constancy or inconstaney, 
this was her sole reservation. 

“You'll think me an awful chump, Jen- 
nie, but I’m that other kind.” 

She threw him a sidelong glance of som 
perplexity. 

“You mean the kind that——” 

“T’m not polygamous,” he declared, a 
one who confessed a criminal tendency. 
“There it is, laid out flat. I’m—” He 
hesitated before using the term lest she 
might not understand it. ‘‘There’s a word 
for my kind,” he went on tenderly. “It’s 
‘monogamous.’” 

She made a little sound of dismay at the 
strangeness, it almost seemed the inde 
cency, of the syllables. 

“Yes; I thought you might never have 
heard it,” he pursued, in the same tender 
strain, “but it means the opposite o 
polygamous. A polygamous guy wants to 
marry all the wives he can make love to. 
A one-wife chap like me asks for nothing 
so much as to be true to the girl he loves 
I’m that kind, Jennie.” 

To his amazement, and somewhat to his 
joy, he saw a tear trickle down her cheek 
It was a tear of regret that Hubert couldn’ 
have expressed himself like this, but Bob 
thought her touched by his appeal. It 
encouraged him to continue with accentu 
ated warmth. 

“You’ve heard of what they call th 
battle of the sexes, haven’t you?” 

She thought she had. 

“Well, that’s what it comes frog 
chiefly—the crowds of polygamous met 
and the small number of polygamous 
women; or else it’s the crowds of monoge 
mous women and the small number of mo 
nogamous men. Out of every hundred met, 
about ninety are polygamous, and ten wail 
only one woman for a lifetime. Out of even 
hundred women, ninety are satisfied to love 
one man, and the other ten are rovers 
Don’t you see what a bad fit it makes?” 

“Yes; but how do you know I’m not ont 
of the rovers?” : 

“You couldn’t be, Jennie. Even if! 
thought you might be, be willing 
take a chance. And the reason I’ve spu! 
this rigmarole to you is because, if yo 
don’t take me, it’ll be ten to one that youll 
fall into the hands of one of the gay ninety 
who'll make your life a hell. I’d hate that 
God, how I should hate it! Evenif1 didnt 
care anything about you, I should want 
marry you just to save you from som 
fancy man who'd think no more of breakini 
your heart than smashing an egg- -shell.” 

As they walked on toward the row a 
public conveyances, he explained hims¢! 
further. On Monday next he might s 
for South America. But he couldn't ® 


bril, 
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WOMAN’S toilet articles 

are her intimate companions. 
They must stand the test of daily 
use, year after year. They must have 
that simple beauty which never 
wearies. Their usefulness must be 
never-failing. Perhaps these are the 
reasons why Ivory Pyralin is a favorite 
with so many thousands of women 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.. Inc. 
Sales Department: Pyralin Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Genuine Pyralin can be identified by 
the name stamped on every piece. 
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Univareltics, Professional & Trade Schools 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country 
await men and women who prepare themselves now. 
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ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 

Box C, 948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive 
photographer operating stu- 
dios in the largest cities 

Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 
Easy and pleasant occupation. 
Big demand for graduates 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Kroadway, New York City 
and 134 So. Clark St.. Chicago, II. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, ex- 
pert instructors. Free use of up-tu- 
date pment payments. 
Call or write for L. ka 


Before deciding where 


0 attend school send 
for cacalog. This is one of the largest institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. Thorough instruction at. Lowest 
Expense. Catalog free. Summer School begins Mz hy 
1921 DANIEL RUSSELL HopGpon, Sc. D., LL.D., Pres 
INDIANA, Valparaiso, Administration Bldg., Box 4. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. $260 covers tuition, board and 
furnished room for 48 weeks. No entrance examina- 
tion 
INDIANA, Angola, 20 C. St 


School of Optometry 
Two years evening course of lectures, laboratories and 
clinics in connection with the School of Medicine. Clinics 
at the Middlesex Hospital. Write for catalogue. 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Mass, Boston, 657 Boylston St., Administration Office. 


Bureau of Personnel Administration 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
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profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 
Motion Picture——Commercial— 
Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 
ont moderna equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms The Sch ool of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or writeforcomplete catalog No. 95. 
N. g- INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th Street, Y. OR 505 State Street, Bklyn 


Wational College 
of Chiropractic / 


20 Bivd. Chicago 


Unsurpassed facilities 
for a complete Scientific 
Chiropractic education. 
Distinguished Faculty. 
Modern and extensive 
laboratory equipment. 
Large clinic. Gymnasium, dormitory and 
students’ aid dept. Chicago’s opportunity 
for self-help unlimited. Enter quarterly. 
3-year term. 14th year. 


men With training are in de- 


Electrical mand. For more than a quarter 


a century this school has 
been training men of pnt. | and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course in Electrical 

eng able: grad- 

Engineering 

good posit ions 

and promotions Theoretical and Practical Electricity. 
Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechanical 
Drawing. Students construct d)namos, install wiring and 
test electrical machinery, Course with diploma complete 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 

Free catalog. 29th year opens Sept .28,1921. 

L BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

49 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Learn Electricity 
Make your successful future a 
certainty. We teach by prac- 
tical work and scientific meth- 
ods under practical working 
conditions. Specialists for 15 
years in training young men for 


Electrical Engineering 
With B. S. Degree in Three Years 


A place for every student re- 
gardless of age or education. 
Up-to- — laboratories—faculty fof 90 experts; individual 
instruction. ‘*‘Earn while you learn’’ system. Low tuition; 
athletics gas student activities. Write for latest catalog and 
full d . New term soon starting 


Schoo! of Engineering of Milwaukee 
Dept. C4, 373 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Keystone Institute 

You can draw good pay as an expert motor ard arma- 
ture winder after a six months’ course. Intensive 2 year 
courses in electrical and. mechanical engineering amount- 
ing practically to 4 years college work. Condensed one 
year courses. Six months’ mechanical drawing courses. 
Open all year. Send for book now. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Reading. 


Harvard University Dental School 
A field of big opportunities. Unlimited demand for skilled 
dentists. This school offers thorough and efficient training 
in this profession. One year in college required for entrance. 
Write for particulars. EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 


Do you wish our assist- 
Professional Schools ance in the choice of a 
school? If you do not find onesuited to your require ments 
advertised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, and age ot 
pupil. COSMOPOLITAN EpDUc AL’CLUB. 
NFw York, Times Square Station, Box 155 


Miscellaneous 


if you stammer attend no stammering schoo! until you get my 
arge FREE BOOK entitled 
““STAMMERING 


Its Origin and the 
Advanced Natural Method of Cure” 


LEE WELLS MILLARD, President 


| The North-Western School, 282) Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Lewis School for Stammerers 


Why centinue to stammer? Send for (free) illustrated 
200-page beok. It tells how Stammering and Stuttering can 
be quickly cured by the most Advanced Scientific Method 
in the world. 


THE LEWIs SCHOOL. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, 10 Adelaide. 


TAMMERIN 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, 

who stammered himself for twen- 
ty years so badly he could hardly talk, originator 
of the Bogue Unit Method of Restoring Perfect 
Speech and Founder of the Bogue Institute ~4 
Stammerers and Stutterers (Founded 1901), 
institution with national patronage, pet ee 
indorsed by the medical profession, has writtea 
a 288-page book telling how he cured himself. 
Contains definite and authoritative information. 
Sent anywhere to readers of Cosmopolitan for 
10 cents coin or stamps to cover postage and 
mailing. Address 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, Presiden: 
2469 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 
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this leaving everything at loose ends be- 
tween them. If she married him, he could 
go off with an easy mind, and they could 
keep their secret till his return. In the 
mean while, he would be able to supply 
her with a little cash, not much, he was 
afraid, as dad kept so tight a rubber band 
round the pocketbock. It would, however, 
be something, and he would know that she 
could give up her work at the studio with- 
out danger of starving to death. 

“And you might as well do it first as 
last, Jennie,” he summed up, “because 
I mean that vou shall do it some time.” 

“And suppose,” she objected, ‘ ‘that you 
came back from South America in six 
months’ time—and were sorry. Where 
should I be then?” 

He argued that this was impossible. 
A monogamous man always knew his mate 
as a monogamous bird knew his. It was 
instinct that told them both, and instinct 
never went wrong. 

They reached the row of taxis, and, in 
spite of the queer looks of the passers-by, 
he took her by the arm. 

“Come, Jennie; come!” 

But she hung back. 

“Oh, Bob, how can I? All of a sudden 
like this!” 

“Tt might as well be all of a sudden as 
any other way, since you’re my woman 
and I’m your man.” 

“But I don’t believe it.” 

“Then I'll prove to you that it’s so.” 

Though he could not do this, she went 
with him in the end. She was not won; 
she was not more moved by his suit than 
she had been at other times; she still 
shrank from the scar on his brow and the 
touch of his tremendous hands. But she 
was afraid of letting him go, of dropping 
back into the horror of no lover in the 
studio and no money to bring home. To 
do this thing would save her from that 
emptiness, even if it led to something 
worse. Worse would be easier to bear 
than returning to nothing but a void; and 
so slowly, reluctantly, with anguish in her 
heart, she let herself be helped into the 
shabby vehicle. 


An hour or so later, Teddy reached 
home. He arrived breathless, because he 
had run nearly all the way from the street- 
car. In the empty spaces of Indiana Ave- 
nue, he felt himself conspicuous. He knew 
it was fancy, that no hint of his folly could 
have come to this quiet suburb, and that 
his theft could not possibly be discovered 
as yet. even by those most concerned. But 
he was not used to a guilty conscience. 
Already in imagination he saw himself 
tried, sentenced, and serving a long term 
at Bitterwell, of which he had once seen 
the grim gray walls. F 
“God, I'd shoot myself first!”’ was his 
comment to himself, as he hurried past the 
trim grass-plats where care-free men in 
shirt-sleeves were watering their bits of 


| lawn. 


It was Pansy who first knew that some- 
thing was amiss. At sound of his hand on 
the door-knob, she had come scampering, 
with little silvery yelps, and had suddenly 
been checked by the atmosphere he threw 
out. 

He paid her no attention because, as he 
looked into the living-room, Gladys was 
seated at a table crying, her hands covering 
her face. At the same time, Gussie was 


| peacocking up and down the room, sayiné 
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things to her little sister that were appar- 

ently not comforting. Now that Gussie, 

at Madame Corrine’s request, had “put | 
up” her hair, her great beauty was appar- 
ent. Her face had not the guileless purity | 
of Jennie’s, but it had more intellectual | 
vigor, and much more fire. | 

Gladys was Teddy’s pet, as she was her | 
father’s. Of the three girls, she was the | 
plain one, a little red-haired, snub-nosed 
thing, with some resemblance to Pansy, 
anda heart of gold. Teddy went over and 
Jaid his hand on her fiery crown. 

“Say, poor little kiddie, what’s the 
matter?” 

“Tt’s my feet,” Gladys moaned. 

“And she thinks that learning the mil- 
linery at three-fifty per is all jazz and cat- 
step,’ Gussie declared grandly. ‘‘ Well, let 
her try it and see. She’s welcome. My 
soul and body! Corinne would blow her 
across the river when she got into a temper. 
Isay that. if you’re a cash-girl, you’ve got 
to take the drawbacks of a cash-girl, and 
what’s the use of kicking? If you’re on 
your fect, you’re on your feet. Rub ’em 
with oil and buck up. That’s what I say.” 

“It’s all very well for you to talk, spit- 
cat,”’ Gladys retorted. ‘All you’ve got to 
do is to play with ribbons as if you were 
dressing a dell. If you had to run like 
Pansy every time some stuck-up thing 
calls, ‘Cu-ash———’” 

Gussie undulated her person and her 
outstretched arms in sheer joy of the 
dancing-step as she strutted up and down. 

“That's right, old girl! Blame it on me. 
I’m always the one that’s in the wrong in 
this house. If Master Teddy lets a glass 
fall and breaks it, as he did last night, I 
pushed it out of his hand on purpose, 
though I’m in the next room. All the same 
Isay, ‘Buck up,’ and I don’t care who says 
different. Sniffling won’t cure your feet, or 
give vou a brother like Fred Inglis, who can 
pay for a woman to do all the heavy work, 
and his mother hardly lifting a hand.” 

Teddy passed on to the kitchen to see if 
his mother was there. 

She was seated at a table with a ham- 
bone before her, and from it was paring 
the last rags of the meat. He tried to take 
his old-time tone of gaiety. 

_“Hello,ma! Atit again? What are you 
ey us for supper? Something good, I'll 
Det. 

Lizzie went on working without lifting 
her eyes. She didn’t even smile. Teddy | 
sensed something new in the way of care, | 
as Pansy had sensed it in him. He stood 
at a little distance, waiting for the look | 
that had never failed to welcome him, but | 
which this time didn’t come. | 

“What's the matter, ma? Has anything | 
gone wrong?”’ 

Putting down the ham, Lizzie raised her 
eyes. though with no light in them. | 
“It's nothing so very wrong, dear, but 
I haven't told your sisters, because it’s no 

use to worry them if cP 

hat is it, ma? Out with it.” 

She told him. If it was necessary to go 


without a hot meal between Wednesday 
and Saturday, of course it could be done; 
but even on Saturday the gas-people 
would demand fifteen dollars on account 
before the gas would be turned on again. 
There cre just two possibilities: The | 
ged might come home with the news 
that he had found a job, or Teddy might 
a didn’t believe it, but he had 


ving for a new suit of clothes— | 


Loyalty to Public Service 


to the millions who form the 
telephone-using public. 


Almost daily something 
happens, somewhere in this 
broad land, that strikingly 
proves the loyalty and de- 
votion of Bell Telephone 
employees. 


And it is this same spirit. 
of responsibility to the peo- 
ple which has strengthened 
thousands of telephone em- 
ployees during the hard pe- 
riod of after-war recon- 
struction. 


Storm, flood, fire, torna- 
do, explosion, wreck are met 
in a manner that emphasizes 
the spirit of service under- 
lying the daily work of tele- 
phone people. 


This spirit of service is be- 
ing handed on to the new 
employees who have come to 
help us meet the enlarged de- 
mands now being made upon 
This loyalty, this thought the telephone. 
of “‘service first’’, is more 
than devotion to an organi- 
zation, great and fine as that 
may be. It is devotion to the 


whole telephone democracy, 


If all the facts were known, 
workers such as these would 
receive nothing but appre- 
ciation and encouragement 
from the public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy One System Universal Service 
And all directed toward Better Service 


ACH package of “Diamond Dyes” | streaks, spots, fades, and ruins ma- 

contains easy directions for dyeing | terial by giving it a “dyed-look.” Buy 
faded, shabby skirts, waists, coats,| “Diamond Dyes” only. Tell druggist 
stockings, sweaters, draperies, cover-| whether your material is wool or silk, 
ings, everything. Poor dye | or if it is cotton, linen. or a mixture. 


Beware! 
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Send for the _ 
Beautiful Pearl 
Booklet 


[NDIAN tajahs and 
princesses of royal Y& 
blood, court intrigues, 
boudoir intimacies — these 
and a hundred other fasci- 
nating tales are also bits of the 
story of pearls. 
The tavored gem of famous 
beauties, from Cleopatra to our 
own time, is now within your 


reach—to “set off” your favo- 


rite frock —to help you appear at 
your very best. 

And all this is so wonder- 
fully told in the booklet, “The 
Charm of the Pearl,” that you 
must ask for a copy today. It’s 
free. Just write “Send Book- 
let” and address: 16 Snow 
Street, Providence, R. I. 

La Tausca Pearls at your Jewelers 


KARPELES 
Makers of the World's Fine Pearls 


P ris Providence New York 
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The Girl on the Cover 
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No. 198—“ An Outdoor Lass” 


A reproduction in colors, size 11x14 
inches, will be mailed to you on receipt 
of 35c. Write for your Harrison Fisher 
Girl today. 

Delivery guaranteed. If outside of the 
United States, please add 10 cents for 
registration. Our 1921 Catalogue now 
ready. Sent upon recei pi of 10c postage. 


Cosmopolitan Print Dept. 


119 West 40th Street New York City 


Teddy might have fifteen dollars laid away. 
He turned his back and walked out of 
the kitchen. He did it so significantiy that 
it seemed to the mother there could be only 
one meaning to the act. He had saved the 
money and resented being robbed of it. 
A new suit was an urgent necessity; 
so that, if he had a few dollars put away 
toward getting it, it would be no wonder if 
it hurt him to be asked to give them up. 
But Teddy had no few dollars put away. 
When the fund for the new suit could be 
counted otherwise than in pennies, some 
special need had always swept it into the 
family treasury. Teddy had let it go with- 
outasigh. He would have let it go without 
a sigh to-day, only that he had nothing 
saved. Being naturally of a loving, care- 
taking. disposition, it meant more to him 


| that Gussie or Gladys should have a new 


pair of shoes than that he should be able to 
emulate Fred Inglis in ordering a suit at 


| Love’s. 


you could eat another. 
| whole round of essentials in living. You 


Having left the kitchen, he did not go 
farther than the living-room, where, Gussie 
having taken herself up-stairs, Gladys was 


| drying her eyes. He merely walked to the 


end of the room, his hands in his pockets, as 
he stared above one of the hydrangea trees 
into Indiana Avenue. The windows being 
open the voices of playing children mingled 
with the even-song of birds. To Teddy, 
there was mockery in these cheerful sounds. 
There was mockery in the westering May 
sunshine, mockery in the groups of girls, 
bareheaded and arm-in-arm, as_ they 
strolled toward Palisade Walk. mockery 
in the ruddy-faced men who watered their 
shrubs and grass, mockery in the aproned 
women who came to windows or doors in 
the intervals of preparing supper. It all 
spoke of a homey comfort and content, with 
no bluff behind it. In the Follett house 
all was bluff—and misery. 

Somehow, for reasons he couldn't 
fathom, the cutting-off of the gas from the 
range seemed the last humilation. In the 
matter of food, if one thing was too dear, 
So it was in the 


could get a substitute or you could go 
without. But for heat there was no sub- 
stitute. and you couldn’t go without it. 
It ranked with clothes and shelter as a 
necessity even among savages. And yet 
here they were, a civilized family, living in 
a civilized house, in a suburb of New York, 


‘deprived of what even Micmacs could 
| have at will. 


It was one of the happenings 


{that could never have been foreseen as 


possibilities. 

His hands being in his pockets. Teddy 
fingered the twenty-dollar bill. He did 
this unconsciously, merely because it was 
there. It did occur to him to wish it was 
his own; but his wishes went no further. 

They had gone no further when he 
swung on his heel to go back to the kitchen. 
He must tell his mother that he didn’t have 
fifteen dollars put away. He hadn’t done 


| so at once merely because his emotions had 


been too strong for him. 

He pulled his burlt figure down the 
length of the room as one who has to drag 
himself along. If he had only been Fred 
Inglis, he would have handed his mother 
a sheaf of bills with instructions to buy all 
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she wanted. Why couldn’t he, Teddy 
Follett, do the same? He was, as Gussie 
phrased it, a great big fellow of twenty-one 
—and his value was only eighteen per, 
te had proved that to his own satisfaction, 
for in secretly trying to unearth a better 
place, he had been offered less than he got 
at Collingham & Law’s. 

What were the shackles that bound him? 
Were they of his own creation, or were 
they forced on him by the world outside? 
He was as industrious as his father had 
been, and, except for a tendency to do his 
work with a broad grin, just as whole- 
hearted. If good intentions had commer- 
cial value, both father and son should have 
been rated high; but here was his father 
a bit of old junk, while he himself, having 
reached man’s estate, having served his 
country, having tacitly offered himself to 
the limit of his strength, was rewarded 
with a wage on which he could hardly live, 
to say nothing of helping others live. 

Madly, wildly, these thoughts churned 
in his mind as he lurched down the room 
toward the kitchen, while Pansy watched 
him with a look into which she was putting 
all her soul. 

He knew what he would say. He would 
say: it’sno go. I haven't a red cent. 
We've got to eat cold and wash cold till 
Saturday, anyhow. We'll not look further 
ahead than that. When Saturday comes, 
we'll see.” 

But on the threshold of the kitchen 
Teddy saw something which brought a new 
sensation. In free fights while in the navy 
he had thought he had seen red; but he had 
never seen red like this. He had never 
supposed it possible that this torrent of 
wrath, tenderness, and pity should rise 
within himself, a fountain spouting at the 
same time both sweet water and bitter. 

His mother was seated at the table, cry- 
ing. The ham-bone was before her, the 
rags of meat on the plate, and the knife 
on top of them. But she, like Gladys a few 
minutes previously, had covered her face 
with her hands while her shoulders rocked. 

In all his twenty-one years, Teddy 
had never seen his mother cry. He had 
cried; the girls had cried; his father had 
very nearly cried, but his mother nevet. 
The strong spirit had grieved in strong 
ways, but not in this way. Now it seemed 
as if all the griefs she had laid up since the 
days when she was Lizzie Scarborough had 
heaped themselves to the point at which 
these strange, harsh, unnatural tears were 
their only assuagement. 

Teddy was down on his knees beside 
her, his arm flung round her neck. 

“Ma! Good old ma! Dear old ma: 
Don’t cry! For God’s sake, don’t cry: 
Stop crying, ma!” he shouted, in an im- 
ploring passion as strange, harsh, and 
unnatural as herown. “‘Here’s the money 
I had saved for my new clothes. Take it 
and go and pay something on the gas-bill 
There! There! Stop! For God’s sake! For 
your little boy’s sake! I love you, ma. 
Only stop! There!. That’s better! Calm 
down, ma. Everything will be all right, and 
I’ll—I’ll get the new clothes by and by. 

But in his heart he was saying, “To hell 
with Collingham & Law’s!” as he laid the 
bill before her. 


You will find that Mr. King’s next instalment of The Empty Sack, in May Cosmo- 


politan is a step even higher in dramatic intensity. ¢ 
rises by successive stages to heights few writers have ever attained. 


This remarkable novel oi his 
We believe that 


this story will go down in the history of Literature as one of the great novels of al 
times, if only for the reason that it is so graphically a picture of America to-day. 
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Not a 
Marrying Man 


(Continued from page 57) 


another bit of verse, if you can stand it.” 
And with that unforgetable, amused, low- 
toned lilt, he quoted further phrases to 
mock her in sleepless hours: 


“Safe upon the solid rock the ugly houses 

stand. 

Come and see my shining palace built upon 
the sand! ... 

My candle burns at both ends; it will not 
last the night. 

But ah, my foes, and oh, my friends—it 
gives a lovely light!” : 


“You seem to know a lot of poetry,” 
commented Lizbeth, just to say something. 

“Ves; poetry’s one of my pet vices,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Used to moon over it in col- 
lege—before I got flunked out. Still read 
stacks of it—find it, too, everywhere in 
life, all kinds of poetry. I think, maybe, 
that’s how you appealed to me—a sort of 
charming little poem—little Sister Saint 
Luke safe-housed from life’s storms.” 

There was tenderness in his voice, but 
she still had that sense of being held off, 
of his holding himself deliberately aloof. 


And Lizbeth felt a revulsion of shame | 


almost more than she could bear. 

That night, she avoided looking at her 
reflection in the glass as, with nervous, 
blundering fingers, she undressed with the 
kerosenc-lamp turned low. Then she 
blew out the light, anxious for the dark 
again. But sleep wouldn’t come. She 
shut her eyes tight to get rid of the image 


which floated before her, but. quickly | 


opened them, for, instantly, he had _be- 
come ten times more visible. To have 
such feclings toward a stranger—a man 
she hadn’t known a week, who had told 
her outright he was not a marrying 
man! She was a sentimental little fool, 
and immodest and brazen as well. How 
he must despise her! But all the while, 
lifting above her torment of conflicting 
agonies, sounded over and over that dirge 
of his own lightly uttered words: “Next 
week, I'll be gone.” 

The following day was Sunday. All 
day long she looked for him. 
would come—this was his long holiday 
irom work. She made an excuse to stay 
home from church lest she miss him; she 
prepared extra titbits for the midday din- 
ner in case he should appear and aunt 
Libbie invite him to stay. But he didn’t 
appear. In the late afternoon, in a wild 
shriek of wind and thunder and hail, came 
a torrential downpour, and then, in the 
dismal evening, came Joe Sheppers. 

Lizbeth was up-stairs when he came. 
Her heart had soared dizzily at the sound 
of the knock on the door, and then plunged 
sickeningly when she heard Joe’s voice 
talking to aunt Libbie. For a long time 
she stood at the head of the stairs—how 
could she ever endure Joe to-night? 


She could hear his droning, nasal mono- | 
logue down there in the sitting-room. He | 
Was telling aunt Libbie that the rain would | 
“make” his early corn—if it kept up all | 
night, it would be worth five thousand | 
dollars to him in cold cash, would help the | 
late yield, too—his corn prospects were the | 
Big year for wheat— | 


best in six years. 
800d stand and finest yield ever. Had got 


Surely he | 
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DOUGLAS 


SHOES 


Special Shoes $] (),()() || Special Shoes $6 ()() 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PER- 
SONAL GUARANTEE THAT THE SHOES ARE 
ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 


YOU CAN ALWAYS They are the best known 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING |Ishoes in the world. Sold 


W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
| SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY D 
TO YOU ATONE PROFIT 8t0Fes, direct trom the fac- 


-——Itory to you at only one! 


rerit|to you the best shoes that 
aeeetican be produced, at the 
||lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the 
iretail price are stamped 
on the bottom of all 
shoes before they leave 
“ithe factory, which is 
your protection against 
unreasonable profits. 


W.L.Douglas shoes are absolutely the best shoe values 
for the money in this country. They are made of the 
best and finest leathers that money can buy. They 
combine quality, style, workmanship and wearing qual- 
Zi\ities equal to other makes selling at higher prices. 
4] They are the leaders in the fashion centers of America. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
i skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
ijmination to make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 
Insist 

CAUTION 
and price is plainly stamped on the sole. Be care- 
ful tosee that it has not been changed or mutilated 


President y, 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
146 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


W.L.Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 
shoe dealers besides our own stores. If your 
local dealer cannot supply you, take no other 
make. Order direct from the factory, Send 
for booklet telling how to order shoes by 
mail, postage free, 


INVENTORS our book, How To Get 


33 states—$1r0 to $100 an acre. 
Farms Stock, tools, crops often included to 


—=— Your Patent. fend model or 
sketch of invention for opinion of patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO. 
Dept. 33 - - - Washington, D.C. 


settle quickly. Write for big illustrated catalog. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150-BR Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


HAVE you the fascinating beauty of allur- 
ing eyes—eyes shaded by soft, even eye- 
brows and framed by luxuriant lashes? You 
can easily have this beauty — just og 
and beautify your lashes and eyebrows wit 
a little genuine 


JASHBROW 


Natural and Dark shades. Not a'soap—docs 
not have to be wet to use. At your dealers: 
or by mail. 

Price 50c and $1.00 
Interesting Booklet with each package. 
LASHBROW LABORATORIES CO. 
64 Preston Place St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Gives Youth and Fashion, With the new 
bobbed headdress you can have all the 
charm and youth of a real Bob without 
sacrificing your hair. Just slip the combs into 


place and attach the ends with invisible hair- 

pins. On or off in a jiffy! 
Order your National Bob today. Just send 
a strand of your hair with 


a money-order for $10.00 
and the National Bob will 
be sent to you postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. 


National Hair Goods Co. 
Dept. M, 368 Sixth Ave., New York 
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1921 GARDEN BOOK 


HOWS in colors and by many photo- 
engravings, the true form of the 
Vegetables and Flowers offered and 
also gives expert cultural instructions 
which will assure you success in your 
garden this year. 
| It is the best Garden Book we have 
| ever published and offers the choicest 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Lawn 
Grass and Agricultural Seeds, Plants 
of all kinds, including the newest Roses, 
Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, ete., be- 
sides all the old standards. 
A copy mailed free on application if you 
mention this publication. WRITE TODAY. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cultivate 
Your Beauty 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Be free from lines, pimples, blackheads; 
strengthen sagging facial muscles—all through to!” 
lowing our simple directions, Thousands have done 
so. No drugs,no big expense and quick :esults. Sen 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free, 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 7. 215 N. Michigan Bivd . Chicago, Lil. 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft's Work) 


Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


Reducing Rubber 


Garments 
i x For Men and Women 


Cover the entire body or 
iny part. kudorsed by 
leading physici:ns. Send 
or illustrated booklet. 

Dr. Jeanne C. Walter 
353 5th Ave.,New York 
(Billings Bldg. 4th Floor) 


| 
bust Keducer, $6.00 
Fatrance on 34th St.. 3rd Door fast 


Chin Reducer, $2.50 


Do You Dare 


to raise your arms freely in this sea- 
son’s thin waists and gowns low cut? 
Your mind will be at ease if you use 


DEL-A-TONE 


It is a preparation made scientifical- 
ly correct for the purpose of safely 
removing hair from the face, neck or 
under-arms. 
It leaves the skin clear, firm and 
perfectly smooth—and is easy 
to apply. 
Druggists sell Delatone, or an 
original 1 oz. jar will be mailed 
toany address on receipt of $1. 
SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. NC, 339 S. Wabash Av.,Chicago 


most of it binned already—in the nick of 
time. Top prices this year, too. 

It was at this juncture that Lizbeth de- 
cided to overcome her shrinking—hard as 
it would be to-night—to listen to Joe. 
How smugly he assumed that God, the 
elements, and the commercial market all 
worked concertedly for the special benefit 
of Joe Sheppers! Yet she’d better hurry 
down-stairs. Aunt Libbie would certainly 
catch a chance to inquire about a certain 
one of his ** hands.” 

But aunt Libbie, with the discretion she 
thought fit to use for such a desirable 
parti as Joe Sheppers, at once left the two 
alone together; and then it developed that 
Joe, for once, had something besides crops 
to talk about. 

“Well,” he said abruptly, his voice low- 
pitched, but scraping harshly, like a wheel 
on which the brake is pressed, ‘I’ve just 
had the pleasure of fighting a man with 
my bare hands and laying him out.” 

“*Fighting?’” 

“Ves—a yellow cur by the name of 
Lowerie that came straying to these parts. 
Sometimes a yellow dog gets what it de- 
serves. This one’s lying yonder in my 
bunk-house—not so pretty as he used 
to be.” 

Joe Sheppers, that idle Sunday, had, for 
the first time, run across the gossip which 
was intriguing his hands. His jealousy 
made him ugly. The few others who 
chanced to be in the bunk-house at the 
time he sought Lowerie out could testify 
that his language in broaching the situ- 
ation held nothing of delicacy; it was such 
that Lowerie, not bothering with any ver- 
bal comeback, answered with his fists. 
Lowerie had been lounging listlessly in 
bed all day, complaining of not feeling well. 
But he didn’t shirk a fight. In the end, 
Joe showed himself a bit the stronger. 
The result was what Joe, with that brake 
on his voice, reported to Lizbeth. 

“What were you fighting about?” The 
words seemed squeezed out by the hands 
which had flown to her throat. 

“You've got the actual face to ask that? 
I’ve heard of his carrying-ons—skulking 
round here in the dark! Well, I’ve taught 
him a thing or two—the low-down sneak!” 

“He didn’t sneak! He just éy 

“Oh, he didn’t, did he?’’—infuriated by 
her attempt at the other’s defense. “* Well, 
just the same, it’ll be some time, I bet, 
before he goes gallivanting round a decent 


| man’s girl again. Getting her talked about 


and spoiling her good name!”’ 

Lizbeth paled; but she tried to steady 
her voice as she asked, 

“Ts he much hurt?” 

“Enough to keep him out of mischief 
for a while, I reckon.”’ And Joe laughed 
sourly. 

“What'd you do with him?” 

“Left him lying in the bunk-house, I 
told you. Would’ve thrown him out, 
but it was raining pitchforks, and he 
seemed to have a kind of fever already. 
He’d been lying round all day.” 

“*Fever!’ And you fought him—sick?” 

“Oh, he wasn’t so sick to start with as 
he is now.” And Joe gave that sour laugh 
again. 

But Lizbeth stared at him. Fever! 
Lowerie had told her of the tropical fever 
which, failing to kill him once by a narrow 
margin, still came menacingly back in re- 
current spells. The fever! All day she’d 
been wondering why he didn’t come. 
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“Have you done anything for him— 
called the doctor?” 

“Oh, yes,” jeered Joe satirically; “and 
a couple of trained nurses.” 

“But aren’t you going to do anything? 
Those fevers can be awfully dangerous, 
He might die!” 

Her anxiety was so sincere that Joe 
could no longer meet it with sarcasm. — 

“That’s exactly what I hope he will 
do”’—with savage directness. 

Then Lizbeth’s courage and indignation 
flamed up to a pitch that startled Joe 
Sheppers. 

“Well, that’s what he won’tdo! Not if I 
can help it.” 

“What’re vou going to do?” he asked 
rather nervously 

“I’m going to have him brought right 
over here—I’m going to nurse him myself. 
I’m going to ‘phone Doctor Sanderson 
this minute!’’? And she swung toward the 
telephone. 

Joe leaped after her, appalled. 

“See here, Lizbeth: Have you gone out 
of your head? Think of the talk—there’s 
been enough talk already. 
my girl 4 

“T’m not your girl! I wouldn’t be your 
girl—not now 

“You're crazy about the fellow,’ he 
sneered 

“‘He’s sick. I’m going to see he’s taken 
care of.” 

‘“‘He’s taken you in with his slick ways. 
He’s making a fool of you. Don’t you 
see that?” 

“You don’t know anything about it.” 
And she started again toward the tele- 
phone. 

“But, Lizbeth,” he argued desperately. 
forgetting to sneer, “I want you to 
marry me—TI thought maybe we could 
pull it off in the fall, when everything was 
going big. I had it all figured out, Liz- 
beth—was going to buy a new car—going 
to let you pick it out. Why, there ain’t 
anything in reason I wouldn’t buy you 
just for the asking. Ain’t that an honest 
man’s love?” 

“T don’t know—just buying things and 
taking them isn’t everything.” 

“You'd never have a worry in the world, 
Lizbeth.” 

“Tf I ever married, I’d want to share my 
husband’s worries, just like I shared 
everything else.” 

“You ain’t thinking of marrying this 
fellow?” His voice, usually so complacent, 
lifted toa note almost of anguish. Lizbeth 
felt sorry for him; after all, he was suffer- 
ing—as much as it was possible for Joe 
Sheppers to suffer—and she couldn’t deny 
him compassion. 

“No; I’m not thinking of marrying 
him,” she said, in a curiously small voice. 
Then she resummoned it full and strong. 
“I’m sorry, Joe—I don’t want to hurt 
your feelings. Nor aunt Libbie’s, either. 
I'll hate the talk. But I’m going to see 
that Mr. Lowerie’s taken proper care of.’ 

“T’ll see to it,” he offered then. ‘Just 
let me see to it. 

“No,” she said decisively. “I dont 
trust you—not anybody but myself. /’m 
his friend.” And this time, when she 
turned, she went to the telephone. , 

Lowerie was indeed a sick man. Deli- 
rium had set in. He was in no condition to 
notice how he was conveyed through the 
dark, sluicy night in a lurching little car, 
how he was carried up a flight of narrow 
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stairs and placed on a white little bed in a 
virginal little room. 

His interest in his surroundings re- 
mained of a hazy and nightmarish kind for 
davs. From time to time he had the im- 
pression that he was in a sort of clean and 
tidy little paradise, that he had unsatis- 
factory visions of a familiar, bright-haired 
angel. But when he would try to speak, 
her answering voice, as likely as not, 
would turn into a voice which resembled 
aunt Libbie’s—or, more strangely still, 
into a masculine gruffness which he 
couldn’t place at all and which surely had 
no place in heaven. But, mostly, he didn’t 
try to speak at all; it was too much trouble. 

When he woke up at last, and saw Liz- 
beth distinctly, and realized where he was, 
he tried to make apologies and protests— 
asked questions. But Lizbeth put her 
hand over his lips and told him not to fret. 
He wasn’t even to try to think—explana- 
tions could come later. He was just to 
lie still and let her wait on him. 

This it wasn’t difficult to persuade him 
to do; though now fairly clear-headed, he 
found a sort of deliciousness in his physical 
and mental inertia. He would lie and 
look at the ruffled muslin curtains flut- 
tering in the dormer-windows, and wouldn’t 
know whether minutes passed or hours. 
Then, at the sound of a step on the stair, 
with brightening contentedness his eyes 
would turn to the door. 

One evening, after the sun had sunk, 
dripping red, beyond the corn-fields, as he 
lay listening for that sound on the stair, he 
heard an automobile stop at the gate and 
then Joe Sheppers’ voice. Indistinctly 
the sound of talk came up to him—Shep- | 
pers’ voice low and rumbling, Lizbeth’s 
softly undistinguishable. Then Sheppers’ 
tone lifted louder, a thinly piercing !amen- 
tation from aunt Libbie, and Lizbeth’s 
voice raised a little on an impatient note. 
He caught the final phrase of some pro- 
testing defiance: 

“Don’t care, I tell you! Let ’em talk!” 

Then the voices died down, and Lowerie 
lay straining his ears while twilight gave 
wav to dusk and dusk to silvering moon- 
light. No wonder if, just then, the very 
tranquillity should smite at Lowerie for 
having, in his drowsy selfishness, despoiled 
it for one to whom it rightfully belonged. 

But when, sometime after the murmur 
down-stairs had died to silence, Lizbeth 
appeared with a tray, she only exclaimed 
an apology for leaving him in the dark, and 
hurried to light the lamp. The mellow 
glow found glittering threads in her hair 
as she bent to adjust the wick; then she 
picked up the tray and turned, smiling. 

“Here's some lemonade with orange 
Juice—nice and cold.” 

“You shouldn’t go to all this trouble,” 
he said remorsefully. “You seem to 
spend your time thinking up specially 
pleasant things to do for me.” 

“It’s no trouble—I like to do them.” 

And she bent to shake up his pillow. 
“IT know— you're the essence of generos- 
tty and unselfishness. But”—he halted, 
at a loss for the right words—“I heard 
joe Sheppers down there, didn’t I? I 
magine ke doesn’t approve of all this 
trouble you're taking.” 

She flashed him a look, then turned her 
head quickly. Without answering, she 
moved to the bureau and began setting to 
Nights articles which were already in pre- 
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really looks as good as she is! 
Effecto is not a paint, wax or 


Make Money On A Florida Farm 


Productive soil along the Seaboard. Healthy, 
mild climate. Crops marketed each month. 
Vegetables, oranges and grapefruit often net $500 
to 32000 per a-re. General and livestock farming 
is highly profitable. Write—J. M. Jones, General 
Development Agent, Seaboard Air Line, Room || 
402, Royster Building, Norfolk, Va. | 
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T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When 
I you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and 
cold have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! 
Weighwhatyou shouldweigh! Have a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy 
life! Bea source of inspiration to your friends. In other words—live. 


You Can Weigh exactly 
what you Should 


No Drugs — No Medicines 
You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 

Excess flesh in any Incorrect Walking Indigestion Headache 

part of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 

hin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver — 

Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds | . Mal-assimilation 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxication 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Bac 


Thousands of Women Have Done So- Why Not You? 
If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me now. 
Don't wait—you may forget it. I will send you free my illustrated booklet 
showing you how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 42, 215 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


The fame of Bucephalus, the horse of Alexander, would 
fast fade beside your little old last year’s car refinished 
with a sparkling coat of Effecto Auto Enamel. 


| 
Be it an old flivver or a Royal durable than the finish put on new 
Eight, a coat of Effecto will make cars by most manufacturers. 
Madein nine ename/colors : Black | 
dollars to its value; and will make Blue, Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, 
Gray, Cream and White; also clear | 
Simply wash the old car, apply a_ Finishing varnish and Top & Seat || 
coat or two of Effecto, allow 24to Dressing. ‘Top & Seat Dressing |f} 
48 hours for drying and you will waterproofs all kinds of tops and 
drive out of the garage with a thrill makes old upholstery look like new. 
Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
thought that at last the old boat and accessory dealers everywhere. | 
‘Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 149 Ton- | 
polish, but the genuine, original high awanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
luster auto enamel that produces Canada: 95 Courtwright Street, 
a smooth, lustrous coating; more Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


Nation wide demand tor high salaried men 
and women; past experience unnecessary ; 
yy we train you by mail and put you in touch 
with big opportunities. Big pay, fine liv ng, 
interesting work, quick advancement; pei- c 
manent. Write for Free Book ‘‘ Your Biy mee 

Opportunity.”"” Lewis Hotel Training #8 
An School, Room 212, Washington, D.C. , 


In 


— — 
Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as our training camps condition’d our men, 
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He watched her for a moment uncer- 
tainly, and then said, 

““Come over here, my child, and tell me 
all about it.” 

Hesitantly she came. He stretched out 
his hand for hers and pressed it, felt a 
little convulsive squeeze in return—the 
act of an overwrought child, he told him- 
self. Trying to ignore all his other sensa- 
tions, he strove to keep to that notion— 
that she was just a child. He continued to 
hold her hand firmly, and when she didn’t 
speak, but just sat there with averted 
head, he proceeded in slow, careful phrases: 

““Sheppers has been saying ugly things, 
hasn’t he? I know—he said them to me. 
It’s all my fault. I shouldn’t have kept 
coming here—should have left you alone. 
I was a selfish, unthinking beast. Just as 
soon as I can get up, I'll take myself off. 
Then everything will be all right again; 
won’t it, dear?” 

For answer, as her downcast head 
drooped lower, he felt a tear strike the 
back of his hand—a big, hot, heavy tear. 
In a sudden panic, he removed his hand. 

“Oh, my poor little pet! What are you 
crying for? Don’t cry, dear—please!”’ 

Then, with a sensation of every atom in 
his body gone weak, he felt her arms round 
his neck, her tear-wet cheek pressed 
against his. 

“Oh, don’t talk that way!” she sobbed. 
“T can stand the gossip—everything! 
Only don’t talk about going—and never 
coming back!”’ 

He gave way 

“Lizbeth!” he cried. “Lizbeth!” 
Then, ‘‘Kiss me—kiss me back!” The 
husky note was in his voice. ‘I love you— 
I don’t wish to—but I can’t help myself. 
Say you love me, too. You do love me— 
you've got to say it! Say it—say it!” 

Chokingly her voice came from against 
his neck. 

“Oh, why do you make me say it? You 
know I do!” Then she tore herself away 
and fled from the room. 

Lowerie’s conscience stung him that 
night. It’s not pleasant to realize that 
you have been the factor to stir up unrest 
where peace has dwelt on the surface. He 
had acted a cad’s part—thoughtless rather 
than villainous. However, we must give 
him a certain credit. He was really in 
love with Lizbeth; the fact may seem 
incongruous, unreasonable, but love, as is 
well known, has nothing to do with reason. 
She was a small bright bird who had flown 
into the garden of his careless heart. And 
he could easily have tried to keep her 
there, easily have rushed on after happi- 
ness. But he knew it would mean acute 
unhappiness for Lizbeth in the end. So 
this is why we must grant him, who wasn’t 
hampered by a too strict ethical code, an 
amount of credit; he couldn’t efface the 
harm he’d already done, but he resolved 
to do no further. He would clear out as 
soon as he could find any place to go—to- 
morrow, if possible, and, at all events, in 
the morning he would meet her in an 
affectionate but rational mood—an ada- 
mantine guard against any further emo- 
tional outbreaks. 

But in the morning, as it happened, he 
didn’t meet her at all. It was aunt Libbie 
who brought him a belated breakfast tray. 
She explained that Lizbeth had left quite 
early that morning for a little visit to a 
“cousin Julia.” The decision had been 
made rather suddenly, and they’d thought 


then. 


it best not to waken the invalid for a 
good-by. 

It was a curious situation which began 
then and continued for four days in the 
Pardee farmhouse: Aunt Libbie minister- 
ing, with no apparent diminution of con- 
sideration, to the man who had sent her 
niece fleeing from home. Of course he 
divined she must know something of the 
true case, and, more conscience-smitten 
than ever, broached his pian for leaving. 
But aunt Libbie only pointed out prac- 
tically that he wasn’t fit to be moved yet, 
even were there any place for him to go; 
and he must stop worrying about “being a 
trouble.” Her reticence about the funda- 
mental reason for his uneasiness, he felt 
somehow imperatively obliged to respect. 
A dozen times he was on the point of blurt- 
ing it all out, felt he would find a certain 
relief in confession, but something in the 
gentle dignity of her repression held him 
silent. Yes; a deucedly queer situation. 

Yet the unspoken thought of Lizbeth 
often freighted the air between them. 
Had he been anywhere else, doubtless he 
wouldn’t have missed her so acutely. As 
it was, every object he looked at seemed to 
watch for, to listen for her coming. A 
strange restlessness seemed to pervade the 
peaceful air. He told himself it was bore- 
dom with inactivity—he wanted to get 
away. Yet he didn’t want to go until he’d 
seen Lizbeth once more—just to thank 
her, and to make sure she wasn’t so very 
unhappy. 

Lizbeth had been gone four days when, 
toward the close of a portentously hot, 
sultry afternoon, there broke a. terrific 
storm which fulfilled more than one por- 
tent. 

It was briefly preceded by a shock of a 
different kind but threatening equal 
catastrophe. The daily rural delivery had 
brought a letter to aunt Libbie’s box; it 
was from cousin Julia, at whose home 
in a neighboring village Lizbeth was visit- 
ing—only, Lizbeth wasn’t there. Cousin 
Julia hoped Lizbeth was well, hoped to 
see her soon, sent her love—homely, casual, 
stereotyped phrases but now carrying 
mockery and dread. 

Where was Lizbeth? Terrified and 
panicky aunt Libbie carried the letter to 
Lowerie. The veil of reticence between 
them was rent. Aunt Libbie sobbed out 
the child’s terrible trouble that night. 
She had fallen in love with a man who 
wasn’t “‘a marrying man;”’ she was almost 
out of her head—said she ioved him so 
much—she didn’t know what to do—she 
was afraid of herself. And aunt Libbie 
herself had, at last, advised her to go 
away a spell, had thought that the best 
temporary solution. Just because she 
hated to turn a sick man out, she had ad- 
vised Lizbeth to go till Ae was able to 
leave, had kept him, and sent her own 
niece—where? Lizbeth was almost out of 
her head—what awful thing had _hap- 
pened to her? 

Aunt Libbie was frantic with grief, re- 
morse, and apprehension. And what 
could Lowerie say to comfort her? 

Aunt Libbie turned on him fiercely. 

“Oh, why did you ever, ever come to 
this house?” 

Lowerie lay silent and very still a min- 
ute, then sat up, started weakly to get out 
of bed. 

“What are you going to do?” cried aunt 
Libbie, staring at him. 
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“Going to get dressed.” 

“Vou can’t—you’re not strong cnou 

strong enough.” 

“But what are you going to do?” 

“Going to find her.” 

“But where?” 

“T'll find her. Where are my clothes?’ 

Forgetting her modesty, even forgetting 
there was such a thing as modesty, thi 
elderly spinster helped him with y ' 
familiar masculine-wearing things. Onc 
she looked at his strained face. 

“What a pity yvou’re that kind!” she 
said. ‘‘You don’t look bad.” He didn’ 
answer—went on tugging at a shoe-lacc 
“You look like you’re really fond of her.” 

“T am fond of her,” he said. 

While he was dressing, tottering dizzily, * 
outside it had grown swiftly blacker. The 
day had been blistering hot, with a brassy 
sun in a sullen metallic sky and a fiercely | 
singing wind. Just before aunt Libbie 
came up-stairs, the wind had suddenly 
died, the lull menacingly too still, the stag. + 
nant air thickening in sultry oppressive- 
ness. But now, all in a second, the wind 
roared free again; tree-tops twisted and 
moaned; dust and leaves and larger ob- 
jects thickened the darkening air. 

Aunt Libbie ran to the window. 

“Oh, dear heaven—look!”’ she cried. r 

Lowerie tottered after her and followe: ] 
her gaze. 

There, to the southwest, the whole sky 
was a low-hanging ceiling of boiling black 
clouds. As they stared, appalled, the clouds , 
seemed to break apart, then rushed to- 
gether again, boiling more furiously than 
ever. At one part they seemed to be 
dipping, pulling downward into an ugly 
spoutlike thing. 

“Oh, dear God!” shrieked aunt Libbie, 
“Tt’s a cyclone! Oh, where is Lizbeth?” 

The rain came then, in such a fury of 
deluge as to beat dead their voices and 
every other sound. 


Had they known where Lizbeth was, 
they would have had definite cause for 
anxiety. For she was in Belleville: and 
though the village was hardly three miles 
away, and ordinarily a place to hold no 
terrors, it was just then the havoc-strewn | 
center of the storm. 

When Lizbeth had gone into the village 
that early morning, purposing to take a 
train to cousin Julia’s, the thought of the | 
smug, cheerful routine at her cousin’s, of | 
the necessity of sharing in it and “putting | 
up a front” made her spirit sicker than | 
ever. And, obeying a sudden mad im- 
pulse, even as the train was whistling 
down at the crossing, she had fled frora the | 
station and to the cottage on the out: 
skirts where dwelt the old woman she | 
called “Aunt Hester.” 

It was seemingly inexplicable that she 
should, in her hour of keenest torment, 
have turned away from everything tha 
stood for safety and refuge, turning to the 
one creature of her acquaintance who hat 
made a shipwreck of life. 

Aunt Hester must have read somethin 
vitally amiss under those first halting, inc 
herent explanations of Lizbeth’s, for he 
habitual austerity almost at once thawed 0 be 
a concerned friendliness, which was strangt 
coming from her. She insisted on making 
the girl a cup of tea, and watched her 
she futilely tried to get it down, asking 
unwontedly about the bees, aunt Libbie 
and the happenings at home. Then, 04 
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1 The easiest way 


Trading centers 
at a glance 


This system enables anyone to de- 
termine the commercial importance 
of any town immediately. Population 
figures are listed according to the 
1920 census. Every town in the 
country is included, with data as to 
its location, transportation and mail- 
ing facilities. Every railroad and 
electric line is arranged alphabeti- 
cally. Proper study of this section 
will save salesmen’s time and carfare. 
Many manufacturers have changed 
their whole selling plans with this 
system as the basis.—Number One. 


One man does the work 


of two or three 


Reduced labor costs and quickened 
transport are possible with this sys- 
tem in your factory. In the plants 
where the system has been installed 
two or three men were formerly kept 
busy at the job now done by one. 
Piles of material, boxed goods, are 


easily lifted and moved rapidly from’ 


Place to place, without the extra 
work of piling and unpiling that used 
to be necessary. The system is being 
used in many of the largest plants 
in the country.—Number Two. 
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to reach this manP 


He is a progressive retailer 
doing business in a live town 


HE answer is simple: first find 
the live towns. 


It is to your advantage to secure 
dealers in the worth while trading 
centers. 


The dealer’s importance to you 
depends on the quantity of your 
goods he sells—and this in turn de- 
pends on the commercial import- 


ance of the community in which he 


is located. 


A town’s position as «: trading 
center is determined by several 
factors. ‘ 


Population, for one, not only of 
the town itself, but also of the sur- 
rounding territory. 


Transportation, for another. 
Good railway service will literally 
make a town. Interurban lines 
centering in a community will 
increase trade by drawing it 
from smaller places over a wide 
area. 


—and convenient transportation 
means a lot to you in the routing 
of salesmen and the delivery of 
goods. 


Nineteen twenty-one will reward 
those manufacturers who make the 


most intensive business-getting ef- 
forts. Executives can’t carry in 
their heads all the data about the 
location of live towns. 


Authentic information on this 
point is contained in the system 
described in the box at the left, 
marked Number One. 


Live dealers in live towns mean 
greater production in your factory. 
One of the problems presented by 
this condition is the rapid, effi- 
cient, interior transportation of 
raw materials and the finished 
product. 


A solution is found in the in- 
stallation of the system marked 
Number Two—a system that ac- 
tually reduces expense by reducing 
labor. 


Write us for information about 
these business helps. There is no 
obligation—the service is free to 
Cosmopolitan readers. 


You can secure information from 
the bureau about any product 
whether it is advertised or not. 
Just write us asking for the facts 
you want. They will be sent you 
as soon as possible. 


Cosmopolitan Service Bureau 
119 West 40th Street - - - - 


New York City 
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Hair Remover 
Genuine— Original . 


B* actual test genuine De Miracle is 
the safest and surest. When you 
use it you are not experimenting with 
a new and untried depilatory, because 
it has been in use for over 20 years, 
and is the only depilatory that has ever 
beenendorsed by Physicians, Surgeons, 
Dermatologists, Medical Journals and 
Prominent Magazines. 

De Miracle is the most cleanly, because 
there is no mussy mixture to apply or 
wash off. You simply wet the hair 
with this nice De Miracle sanitary liq- 


uid and it is gone. De Miracle alyne B}Y 
devitalizes hair, which is the only Bi 
common-sense way to remove it from fi 
face, neck, arms, underarms or limbs. Aj 


Try De Miracle just once, and if you 

are not convinced rhat it is the perfect 

hair remover return it to us with the 

De Miracle guarantee and we will re- 

fund your money. Write for book free. 
Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c, 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax. 


DeMiracle 


Dept. Y-11, Park Ave and 129th St. 
New York 


High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home inside of two years. Meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the leading pro- 
fessions. This and thirty-six other practical courses 
are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-414, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 


More com- 
fortable, healthful, convenient. 
Takes place of all outdoor toilets, 
where germs breed. Be ready for a 
long, cold winter. Have a warm, 
sanitary, comfortable, odorless 
toiletin the house anywhere you 
wantit. Don’t go out in thecold. 
A boon to invalids. Endorsed by 
health officials everywhere. 


Guaranteed Odorless 


The germs are killed by a chemi- 
cal in water in the container. Emp- 


THIRT DAYS’ TRIAL. 
for catalog and price. 
ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 
4173 Rowe Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Ask about Ro-San Washstand end 
Rolling Bath Tub. 
No Plumbing Required. 


sudden tumultuous torrent, the whole bur- 
den of the girl’s trouble poured itself out. 
She sat on the edge of her chair, hands and 
body tense, only now and then rocking a 
little to and fro. 

“Oh, Aunt Hester, I don’t know what 
to do! I thought I could just run away, 
but——” 

She covered her face with her hands; 
she didn’t cry, but began to rock with her 
body again. And then Aunt Hester went 
and knelt beside her, took one hand and 
began to stroke it. The girl ceased to 
rock herself, but her voice was half choked, 
pitiful, as she repeated: 


“T don’t know what to do. Tell me 
what I shail do, Aunt Hester.” 
The woman didn’t answer at once. 


When she did speak, a faint note of irony 
tinged her compassion. 

“Don’t you think I’m a rather poor per- 
son to ask advice from, my dear? You’d 
better go by what your aunt says—she 
surely makes a better example than I do.” 

But the girl clutched at her hand. 

“No! You talk to me. Aunt Libbie 
doesn’t understand.” 

Then, suddenly, the older woman pulled 
back, almost pushing the girl away. 

“No, and you don’t understand, either! 
You talk of ‘love’-—and then ask ‘What 
shall I do’!” 

The way she looked, for a minute, 
almost frightened Lizbeth; but then, just 
as quickly as it had flared up, the fire 
went out of her sunken eyes. She got up, 
patted out a pillow at the head of the sofa, 
and said gently: 

“Come, dear; lie down and try to rest a 
little. You're just to stay here with me 
a little while, if that’s what vou want. 
We'll let aunt Libbie think vou’re at your 
cousin’s—for a day or two, anyway— 
that'll be simpler. And we'll talk again 
by and by, but just rest a little first— 
you're all tuckered out.” 

Lizbeth, at that time, had no idea she 
would remain at the cottage nearly four 


days. She stayed, just living by the hour 
and the wretched indecision of each, 


dreading to go on to cousin Julia’s, fearing 
more to go back home. She would talk 
of Lowerie by the hour—love’s chief 
solace, this, as all lovers know, when the 
beloved’s presence is denied. 

And Aunt Hester was wonderfully ten- 
der with her. But, after that one brief 
strange outburst, she seemed inclined to 
discourage the girl’s wayward passion, 
and using arguments of such careful, 
orthodox wisdom that none of her Bellc- 
ville traducers, not even aunt Libbie, 
could have found fault with them. Love 
could be unruly, fierce, and lawless—but 
in this guise it brought generally only un- 
rest and misery; it disillusioned you, 
sapped the strength from you, trampled 
you underfoot—far better to shake it off 
in time and wait for a less upsetting, more 
sane affection. Idle for Lizbeth to protest 
she would never feel love again. Not just 
like this, perhaps, but in a more settled, 
satisfying way. Lots of girls had gone 
through approximately such an _ experi- 
ence, and then had found a serene and 
abiding kind of happiness in the depend- 
able affection of a good man, a nice little 
home, and children. A tamer kind of 
existence naturally, but promising more 
contentment in the long run. 

Then Lizbeth must think of her aunt, 
think of all her friends. To break the 
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hearts of those who loved you most un- 
selfishly, to violate the basic principles of 
those who respected you—this was not the 
corner-stone on which to build your whole 
future life. 

Careful, safe, sane, orthodox arguments, 
while she washed the dishes, tidied the 
house, or sat. for long idle spells just talk- 
ing. It was the fourth day of Lizheth’s 
stay, when. though still miserable and 
heart-sick. she had begun to feel more 
mistress of herself again—more like her- 
seli—and when she’d decided to be brave 
and strong, and go back home, and wait 
on the sick man again as if nothing had 
happened, that, for the first time, Aunt 
Hester dropped her habit of self-repression 
and lifted the curtain she had kept rigor- 
ously drawn over her own ill-starred 
past. 

It must have been the heavy, ominous 
quality of the weather that made the old 
woman so restless that day. She didn’t 
seem able to settle herself down to any- 
thing. And then, after they had finished 
the midday meal’s dishes, she started, in 
fitful little jerks, to talk out of her youth. 

She talked of her girlhood home—in one 
of the poorer quarters of a big city, but 
respectable and neat and happy enough. 
She had worked in some kind of factory. 
Then she met her ‘“‘ Micky,” and he swept 
her off her feet. Never did a girl have such 
a lover—so handsome, so gay, so irresisti- 
ble. And, to follow him, she had taken 
leave of home and friends and oj the 
mother who warned, “‘ Remember, Hester, 
when you make your bed, in it you’ve got 
to lie.” 

Not all at once, in any orderly sequence 
did it come out, but bit by bit, in those 
queer little jerks, as if wrested from her 
beyond her will—while the fierce wind 
sang outside, and Lizbeth sat watching the 
speaker as if fascinated. 

Not an easy bed had that young Hester 
chosen to lie in. Here to-day, there to- 
morrow, for her Micky could never rest 
long in one place; plenty now, and then 
less than nothing, for Micky’s was a gam- 
bler’s uncertain profession. The cards— 
and drink! And then the other woman— 
for other women were bound to cast their 
eves at one so handsome and gay as her 
Micky. But never, she was resolved, so 
long as her heart could beat or her feet 
could run, would she desert his fortunes 
or leave his side or lose him to another. 
For he was “her man.” 

It was a tragic, sordid-enough story that 
Lizbeth heard to the tune of that singing 
wind. It was the tale of a woman's 
strength of body worn out, of her soul’s 
faith betrayed; but this was the refrain ot 
it: “He was her man.” And the gitl 
was torn with pity and with something else 
that throbbed in her that she didn’t try 
to define. : 

“You must have loved him an awiul 
lot,” she said, in one of the pauses. 

“Love him!” The older woman’s tone, 
oddly exultant, held yet an edge of con- 
tempt. ‘Not one woman in a thousand 
knows what the word ‘love’ means!” 

“But you told me—you advised 
m ” 

“ Advice is for those who have to ask it 
Tf you love a man enough, you don’t need 
to ask advice. You know what to do. 
You'll follow him—follow him—through 
all the ups and downs and never mind the 
downs. Not.so long as he’s there by your 
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side. And by his side you'll stick—till 
one of you shall die.” 

“But,” quavered Lizbeth, striving to 
remember all the precepts she had just been 
learning from this same woman’s lips, “you 
said that kind of love brings only unhappi- 
ness in the long run. It does make you 
unhappy, doesn’t it?” Her voice pleaded 
as she asked the question. , 


“‘Unhappy?’? Oh, yes; it makes you 
unhappy.” 

a And you are sorry, now, aren’t 
you?” 


The older woman rose. 
“Why should I be sorry? Haven’t I had 
what every woman craves? I had my man 
—the one I chose—the one I wanted. 
What difference if the going was hard? 
Who'd want a soft life if it didn’t hold 
him? What have I to be sorry for? I had 
my man!” 

Neither had noticed that, outside, it had 
swiftly been growing darker, or the 
brief. ominous lull of the wind. Not till 
it roared angrily free again, lashing tree- 
tops and banging doors in its new fury, were 
they aware of the approach of the 


“<Sorry?’” 


storm. 

Belleville still talks of that cyclone. It 
destroyed nearly half of the village. The 
cottage the villagers shunned was utterly 
demolished. The old woman herself was 
killed. And the village still talks of the 
way Lizbeth Pardee, who chanced to be in 
the cottage at the time, was saved as by a 
miracle. She was veritably blown out of 
the house and into a neighboring field, and 
set gently down amid the clover, prac- 
tically unharmed. Cyclones certainly do 
freakish fthings—things you’d hardly be- 
lieve if you merely read about them. 

One aftermath of any natural catas- 
trophe is an augmentation of human 
kindliness. So, during the sober, stricken, 
appalled period immediately following that 
swift stroke of nature, when the benumbed 
people were congratulating themselves on 
their luck else amid the  rain-drenched 
tuins, trying to ascertain their loss, there 
were gentle hands to help Lizbeth tend the 
body of her the town so long had shunned. 
There was not much to do. The blow of 
something hard and heavy which had 
killed her had left hardly a mark. She lav 
white and singularly peaceful—that look 
of indescribable devastation softly and for- 
ever wiped away by. Death’s hand, the 
barest hint of a smile round her lips, as if 
she had gone rejoicing—going to “her 
man.” 

And Lizbeth, looking at her so white and 
still, came at last to her decision. It was 
as if she had caught something of the ex- 
tinguished flame. And, when some one 
offered to drive her out to her home, she 
knew it was to her heart’s truest home 
she was faring. 

The telephone-wires were down, but 
they were s saying the storm had lifted over 
the valley in which she lived—she mustn’t 
worry. The strange thing is how little she 
did worry—she seemed to know her dear 
ones were safe. She was absorbed in her 
decision—a decision in the making of 
Which she was strengthened by the very 
choiceness of her nature. Resolute as 
only such a gentle, straightforward nature 
can be when it finally faces a crisis, she 
Was prepared to meet any consequence of 
her act. For Lowerie was “her man”— 


Whatever his ‘lacks or faults; and. these, 
even, sty 
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My Secret 


They fit every window. 
Single, double or triple 
rods secure any effect; 
extension style or cut. 
to-length. 


No Sag— No Rust 
—No Tarnish 

The FLAT shone gives sag- 
less strength; s headings 
erect. The | ends 
give shade room and permit 
| draping clear to casing, shut- 
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ting out side glare. 


Kirsch Flat Rods are beautiful- 
ly finished in velvet brass or 
white. Stay like new for years. 
Sold by better dealers every. 
where. 


Write Today for 


| 
of Artistic | 
Window Draping | 
first 
rst 
u I write for the Kirsch Q) 
Rodand Window Drap- 
ing Book—it’s free. Pic- 
OF tures effective windows 
ey for every room, and G 
gives latest information 
© on materials, colors, etc. 
and then— 
i I hang my curtains on | y 
Ke 
FLATCurtainRods 


Your Free Book 


—The new 1921 Kirscli ‘Rod and Window Dr 


please mention if you have received previous e 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 220 Prospect Street, Sturgis, Mich., U. S. A. 


Remember To Ask For 


(2 


aping Book. In writing, won't you 
ait tions of our book? 


GRE 
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24S) SZOLS 


If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 
music or latest songs on the pee you 
will be wanted everywhere We “ 
by mail 20 simple lessons; sive, you 
free with every course a genuine {| 
Hawaiian Ukulele,music,everything ¢ 
—no extra: ak us to send the story wee 
of Hawaiian music. ou will love ie 
a No obligation, absolutely free 
Hawaiian Institute of Music A . 


1400 Broadway, Dept. 6A, New York 


Three Advantages 


now offered by 


SOUND BONDS 


1. Larger investment returns than can 
normally be secured from even the highest 
grade investment stocks. 

2. An opportunity for enhancement in value 
almost as great as from speculative securities. 


3, A degree of safety which probably has 


never been equalled before because of the 
large increase in asset values of industrial 
and railroad coporations. 


Write Dept. C-20 for our list of bond investment 
ugg which we d as offering 
these unusual advantages 


L. L. Winkelman & Co. 


62 Broad Street, New York 
Telephone Broad?6470 
Branch Offices in Leading Cities 
Direct Wires to Various Markets 


STUDY AT 

Become a lawyer, Legally 

and big s ss i ines di 

public life. 

now than ever befc Be inde- 

$3,000 be aleader. "Lawyers earn 

3,000 to $10,000 Annually 

We guide you ste” ~ step. You can train at home 


during spare time, We prepare you for bar examina- 
tion in any state. ene oney ref -funded q according, to our 
ond if i e of LL. B. 
conferred. “thousands of successful students en- 
cost, ter nm volume 
Law L gow ‘enroll now. Get our valuat. le 120 page 
‘and idence’’ books free, Send fer the 


i Extension University, Dept. 455-L, - 


Read dy Money * 


e Time 


You need not 
worry about the 
reduced income. 
We willshow you 
how to get the 
money you need. 

Thousands of 
women are mak- 
ing money every 
day withour help. 
Be a special representative for 


Worlds Star 
nd Rot 


Hosie 
Un erwear 
Women are making $25 to $50 a week as World’s Star Repre- 
sentatives. Many of them have represented us for years. 
Previous Experience is Not Necessary 


Many fe epeentatives started without selling ex- 
perience of any t they were successful from the start. 


We Have ielged More Than 23,000 Women 
Send at once for our beautifully illustrated catalog and com 
plete information. Free yourself from financial worries 


Write Us Today 


STAR KNITTING © 


peer. 302 BAY CITY. MICH. 


Chicago 
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It costs you LESS 
to pay MORE 


A.P.W.SATIN TISSUE Quality costs less per 
sheet but more per roll because there are so many 
MORE sheets in a roll. 


There are 2500 generous sized sheets in each roll 
—each sheet the unusually soft, firm, fine qual- 
ity that has made A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE the 
biggest selling roll of all the high grade— 


AJPW. 


TOILET 
ae BY INVITATION PAPER 
MEMBER OF 

f 


Kut if you prefer another i PE of toilet paper—a differ- 
ent weight, size or finish—you get unusual value in anyo 
the other A. P. W. QUALITY Brands—PURE WHITE, 
CROSS CUT, FORT ORANGE or ONLIWON. 

You may buy them from the same dealers who carry 
A. P. W.SATIN TISSUE. IT PAYS to buy QUALITY 
merchandise. 


If your Dealer does not have the A. P,. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS 
give us his name and address and we will send you a free folder con- 
taining actual samples of the five brands and will tell you where you 
NEW YORK USA may buy them, 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Department 17, Aor, N. Ye 


Petivered to you Free 


choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes Y Z 
of famous Ranger Bicycies, Factory- WY 
to-Rider lets you buy at wholesale ey) 
prices, express prepaid, direct from maker. gZ Z 
lets enjoy Z 
12 your Range 
at once. Many boys and girls cans Z Zg 
save the small monthly payments. he Z 
Ranger is a better bicycle than you can és] i) 
buy anywhere at any pri Z YZ 
ps, horns, “wheel is, 
ires equipment at half usual prices. ZW 
SEND NO MONEY. Simply write for our big, illus- a Z Z 
trated free Cy ie. "Con pany‘; ane 
yc also Special 
Mead 4 Find the Woman 
by ZW 
BLANK CARTRIDGE 9] ArthurSomersRoche 

The story of Clancy Deane, the glo- 
tious country girl—of New York, Z 
its romance and adventure—of the 
44 knights and knaves of Manhattan. Y 
Catalog 6 A breathless novel, an enchanting Y, 
beet Well made and ef- Free 44 one, is Find the Woman. YZ 
apt pe “erty. alone is WZ At all bookstores— $2.00 YZ 
enough to scare a burg- Z ZW 
ar hen loaded it may 
be as effective as a re (@smonotitan tO ae 
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NATURAL BEAUTY 


CAN BE ACQUIRED AND KEPT 


Why are some women able to retain their freshness and charm year after year, 
while others soon lose the bloom of youth? Youth or age as reflected in faces has 
been found to depend on only two things—muscles and circulation. 

Dr. Lawton of New York invented a simple non-electrical device that builds up 
the muscles and tissues, while stimulating the circulation at the same time. Results 
are simply marvelous. 

Hollows, wrinkles, double chins and sagging cheek disappear, and the fresh glow 
of youth replaces sallowness. ‘his remarkable patented method is simplicity itself. 
A few minutes a day of easy, pleasant massage with Dr. Lawton’s Beautifier will 
bring real youthfulness to men or women. May we send you an interesting brochure 
on this subject, without charge ? 

Are charm and youthful appearance worth five dollars? If you think so, send 
for Dr. Lawton’s Beautifier today. Sent pr-paid on receipt of five dollars (money 
order or certified check. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON, 120 D. W. 70th Street, New York City | 
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then he wouldn’t be the man she loved 
but something else. Because he was the 
man she loved, her life’s future was in his 
hands. For weal or for woe. That was up 
to fate. And she, like Aunt Hester, to 
death’s hour, would have no regrets. 

It was sodden dusk when she reached 
home. Useless to recount that first re- 
union—anyone who has known an agony of 
dread and suspense such as aunt Libbie 
had undergone can realize her reaction. 
Lowerie, whose overtaxed strength had 
collapsed with the breaking of the storm, 
just sat and looked at Lizbeth while she 
narrated the terrible things that had hap- 
pened at Belleville, told of her own miracu- 
lous escape. But his eyes were eloquent. 

It was later in the evening, after aunt 
Libbie had gone down-stairs to “scratch 
up” a belated supper, that Lowerie held 
out his arms. Without a word, but 
straight as a bird to its nest, Lizbeth went 
into them. 

“Oh, Lizbeth—Lizbeth!” He said it 
over and over, as though it were the only 
word in the world. 

Then, after a while: 

“T didn’t know I should miss you so. I 
didn’t know one could—I didn’t know.” 

And then, after another while: 

“T can’t ever let you go again—I can’t 
ever bear to miss you like that again. I 
don’t know what kind of husband I’ll make 
—I’m not fit to kiss the hem of your skirt 
—but, oh, Lizbeth, if you’d only let me try!” 

For answer, she pressed her face closer 
against his shoulder. 

“I’m not fit,” he said again. “But I 
missed you so.” 

Then, brokenly, against his shoulder, she 
whispered: 

“You are fit! You’re the only one in the 
world that is—for you are you!” 

There was much less of exultation, of 
passion in the scene than might have 
been expected. The hour, for them, was 
characterized more by a deep humility, 
a deep tenderness, than by sheer passion. 
All fierceness of spirit seemed to have worn 
itself out in their preliminary hesitations 
and struggles against themselves. And 
presently, out of the humility and tender- 
ness of that mood, Lowerie began sketching 
hazy plans for their future. Perhaps he 
might settle down into a farmer—these 
rolling acres held wealth and contentment; 
and it might suit Lizbeth best. Or he 
might find a steady job in Macon City—a 
lot of opportunities there, and he had a 
fair education—could turn his hand to 
more than one job. And Macon City 
wouldn’t be far from Belleville and aunt 
Libbie. Or, perhaps— He talked on, 
drawing pictures which were the sketchiest 
outlines, but his voice vibrating with pur- 
pose and assurance, because he held one 
girl in his arms. 

As she listened, snuggled close, in her 
heart she seemed to hear the same voice— 
carelessly blithe: 


“For to admire an’ for to see, 4 
For te be’old this world so wide—— 


Who could tell? He was touchingly ° 
self-confident now, strong from  tender- 
ness, planning only according to the dic- 
tates of that tenderness for her. But the 
old restlessness might return. And then? 
But, unafraid, she only snuggled the 
closer. At all events, she would have her 
man. And nothing else, in’ comparison, 
mattered. 
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The Open Door 
(Continued from page 29) 


not have been more solicitously looked 
after. She spoiled him horribly; she 


spared him dish-washing and bed-making. | 
And, without ever being in the way, she | 


took from him all those feelings of loneli- | 


ness which, scientifically engrossed though 
he was, sometimes cut between him. and 
his pursuits like a sharp knife. 

He devoted not a little time to a secret 
studying of her. And he learned that she 
had no moods and was all sweetness. Her 
activities made a continuity of beautiful 
pictures. Washing dishes, sweeping floors, 
or making classic arrangements of flowers, 
she never lost the effect of being a museum 
piece that ought to have been kept in a 
glass case. 

The housework was of the simplest sort, 
and because, like all Orientals, she never 
put off the doing of anything that had to 
be done, and worked steadily and without 
lost motion, she had ample time to follow 
any particular bent by which her volition 
happened to be engaged. 

The need of a child’s playthings was 
still strong in her; but since she had 
brought none, and there were none in the 
cabin, she went into the forest and sat 
herself down held herself creepy- 
mouse still for a long, long time, and 
managed to look so exactly like an armful 
of flowers that, after a while, a great 
butterfly, his long-tailed wings of a 
gorgeous yellow laced with black, lighted 
upon her knee and rested and _ softly 
fanned himself. 

She laid her tiny hand near him, and 
after a little he climbed upon it. Always 
fanning himself, he explored the hand. 
The first time the hand moved, the bold 
fellow had a momentary panic, lost his 
balance, and flew off. But it was a short 
circle that he made, and the hand being 
still once more, he returned to it. The 
second time it moved, he moved with it. 

She then carried the butterfly to a level 
with her eyes, and it seemed as if there 
must be a communion and a deep under- 
standing between them. But the eyes of 
the maiden and the butterfly were alike 
inscrutable. The butterfly slowly unfurled 
the long proboscis with which he was 
accustomed to rob blossoms of nectar. It 
looked like the hair-spring of a watch. He 
touched her little hand here and there. 
She carried him very close to her face, and 
he touched and tried her red lips. 

When Charteris came riding through 
the forest, he was arrested by the sight of a 
diminutive Chinese girl sitting on her 
heels in a shaft of tempered sunlight with 
her back to the stem of a redwood. She 
Was dressed in dark-blue silk, embroidered 
in many blues that were lighter. Upon her 
extended hands, still as carvings of ivor ,a 
aumber of small butterflies had perched 
and were fanning themselves. A huge 
yellow butterfly with long tails to -his 
under w ings had spread himself like some 
miraculous jewel upon her blue-black hair. 

At Charteris’s approach, she scurried to 
her feet with a little sound of dismay. An 
artery in her throat could be seen to beat 
quickly. The little butterflies rose from 
her hands and in the air above her head 
made a circling flutter of bright colors. 


But the great yellow butterfly refused to 
be disturbed. 
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Ler Your SKIN Possess 
THe Grow oF NATURAL BEAUTY 


Don’t spend tedious hours in kneading and rubbing the 
skin with lotions which at best can only produce artificial 
beauty. Give to Resinol Soap the responsibility of building 
a fresh, natural complexion. 

This wholesome soap combines in its soft, agreeable lather all the 


properties you need for overcoming blotches, redness, roughness, 
excessive oiliness and other complexion defects. 


Adopt Resinol Soap for your toilet and bath and note that freshened 
feeling which is the indication of returning skin health. Sold by all 
druggists and toilet goods dealers. For free trial, write Dept.5-A, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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Don’t Scrub 
The Closet Bowl 


It is as unnecessary as it is un- 
pleasant. Sani-Flush will clean 
your closet bowl with scarcely any 
effort on your part. And it will 
clean it more thoroughly than you 
can do it by any other means—so 
thoroughly, in fact, that disinfect- 
ants are not necessary. Sprinkle 
a little Sani-Flush into the bowl 
according to the directions on the 
can. Flush. Then watch the result. 
Markings, stains, incrustations will 
all disappear, leaving the bowl and 


|her as he rode by 


hidden trap as spotlessly white as 
new. Sani-Flush cannot harm the 
plumbing. 

The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, 

drug, hardware, plumbing, 
and house-furnishing stores. 
If you cannot buy it locally 
at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can 
postpaid. (Canadian price, 
35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


Cleans Closet Bowls is Without § Scouring 


PATENTS Protect your ideas. Write for 

vidence of Conception Blank and our three Illustrated 
sent free nd sketch or model invention for 
free opinion of pateenebae nature, Highest reference. 


Pronpt attention. Reasonable terns. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & C 753 NINTH 


Washington, 


$ indard for 50 years, and never excelled, 

ablache is a safe powder for the complexion 
llionsof fastidious women use it. Itisthepow 
der of undisputed refinement 
end stylish to use. Always 
sold in the plain, old 
fashioned box. 


Refuse Substitutes 
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‘as a woman,” 


are 
'years removed from the ancestral beast 


| open door. 


Between Charteris and Ah Ching Ah 
upon this occasion of their first meeting no 
word was exchanged. Something in the 
sight of her gladdened Charteris, and 
something saddened him. And so, al- 
though a smile came to his lips, it was a 
grave smile, and the bow that he gave 
was very grave in- 
deed. 

She, too, bowed with Oriental gravity. 
Then she lifted her pretty head and looked 
after him, and then she, too, smiled. And 


|-her smile was as sudden, as unexpected, 
| and as exquisite as the opening at dusk of 


an evening primrose. 
V 


CHARTERIS could suggest no better dis- 
position of Ah Ching Ah than the one 
which Scarlet was already determined to 
make. The thought that on each and 
every visit which he might make to the 
cabin he would see her perhaps blunted 
the young man’s first intuitive judgment 
of what was right and proper. 

‘Who has told her to do my chores, and 
always to appear amiable and contented,” 
said Scarlet, ‘is a mystery. But it is 
obvious that she has had such orders, and 
that, like all carefully trained Oriental 
women, she finds happiness in service and 
obedience.” 

‘Facts are queer things,”’ said Charteris. 
“Tf I had heard, for instance, that you had 
a young woman here with you, I would 
have thought, ‘My God, how the hypo- 
crite has fooled me!’ And, unless for some 
great emergency, I would not have come 
near your house any more. But I am not 
told. I come, and I see for myself; and that 


/something so pretty and innocent and 


touching should be in your care seems as 
right as rain.” 

“Oh, that!” said Scarlet, and he frowned 
alittle. ‘‘ Years ago, I did think of bringing 
a woman here. I am glad that I didn’t. 
But I'd refuse to be sorry if I had. The 


|reason I never did bring any woman out 
' here had no foundation in morality. 
always cropped up to prevent it was the 


What 


fear that she would be terribly bored.” 

“T couldn’t be interested in any woman 
said Charteris, “‘unless I 
was in love with her.” 

*T am afraid I could,” smiled the older 
man. “There was a time when I pre- 
ferred women to science. I thought that 
Lloved them all. You like to think that 
some hundreds of millions of 


that lived in a cave. But you are only 
removed from him by the thickness of 
your skin. -I have loved and wanted a 
woman for no better reason than that 
another man wanted her and _ loved 
her 

Ah Ching Ah, the Inviolable, stood in the 
There was never a sound to 
mark her comings and goings. She had 
left her butterfly friends behind her in the 
forest. 

She bowed her shy head and _ passed 
between the two men. Their eves fol 
lowed her. Scarlet’s face wore the look of 
a critic who, for once, has been completely 
satisfied with a work of art. Charteris’s 
expression was very grave. 

When she had passed into the kitchen 
and closed the door behind her, he spoke. 

“T could never,”’ he said, “et used to 
anything so beautiful. If I saw her every 


” 
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day for a million years, I’d have the same 
feeling of surprise and delight each time.” 

“The Chinese woman is more highly 
finished,”’ said Scarlet, “than the woman 
of any other race. She isn’t content to 
have the most beautiful body in the world: 
she has the most beautiful hands and 
feet.” 

“This child,” said Charteris, “has the 
sweetest and most innocent face I ever 
saw.”’. 

The ivory-handled hunting-knife stil] 
pinned the traveler’s first letter to Scar- 
let’s work-table. Charteris bent over the 
table and read the letter for the second 
time. 

“Tf,” smiled Scarlet, “I’m to come to 
happiness through the gift, I wonder what 
form it will take.” 

“It has also seemed to me,” said Char- 
teris, “that happiness would come to a man 
who was entrusted with something perfect 
and precious and who took perfect care 
of it. i 

‘““A forest, for instance?” laughed Scar- 
let. 

But the vounger man was not to be 
moved from his gravity. 

“T had a child in mind,” he said. 

At that moment. Ah Ching Ah came out 
of the kitchen with a hot offering of pale 
tea and a high!y specialized series of cere- 
monial bows. 

“This is very good,” 

“it warms a man’s yee 

The girl and the ranger looked steadily 
into each other’s eves. The red in the 
girl’s cheek became slowly deeper and 
brighter. 

Scarlet had the feeling that he was an 
intruder in his own house. He experienced 
a momentary jealousy, at once childish and 
ignoble. 

Often, during the ensuing day, and until 
the occasion of his next visit, Ah Ching Ah 
could be seen standing in the doorway of 
the cabin looking off into the forest path 
along which young Charteris had ridden 
slowly away. 


said Charteris; 


VI 


Upon his next visit to the cabin, Char- 
teris found Ah Ching Ah alone. The con- 
versation that he was able to have with her 
vas of a most ceremonious and formal 
nature. They might have been reciting a 
lesson in good manners. She spoke as 
worthy children speak in the old-fashioned 
Sunday-schoo! books. Her phrases had 
their “Please, sirs” and their “Oh, sirs.” 
An observer would never have guessed 
that, in the breast of the rosy child, the 
heart beat with ecstasy, and that her 
whole ardent being was glamourous with 
loving. 

The white, clean spirit of the ranger that 
on the way thither had been troubled and 
in a mood of question (it is unknown why) 
was in a state of extraordinary tranquillity. 
He had never in all his born days experi 
enced so serene a peace of mind. 

In a vague way, he knew, or believed. 
that now and then, in a disturbed and rest- 
less world, restless men and women are 
brought together in lifelong unions of per- 
fect tranquillity and peace. And he had 
at this moment the intuition that, no mat- 
ter how long he and Ah Ching Ah might 
converse in a ceremonious and formal way, 
they would never be bored with each other. 
The power which decrees that water shall 
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run down-hill rather than up takes no 
diflerence of race or tradition into its ac- 
countings. It is doubtful if it ever occurred 
to Charteris that Ah Ching Ah was a 
Chinese girl. 

Ah Ching Ah knew little of white ways, 
and less of forest ways. To see Charteris 
ride olf the first time had wrung her heart 
more than tongue can tell. She had not 
known that upon his business he rode con- 
tinually in great circles that brought 
him often within striking-distance of the 
cabin. 

And so, when now he turned with a 
smiling face, but a strong inward reluctance, 
to his shining horse, her heart jerked with 
the fear that she was seeing him for the last 
time. And, fearing that any uncertainty 
in this matter would be a weight that she 
could not carry, she touched his sleeve 
with her perfect fingers and asked the 
boldest question that she had ever asked. 

“Please, sir,” she said, “if my master 
ask what day you come back again?” 

To the casual observer, the Oriental 
eye is a curtained window behind which 
every action and impulse of the mind is 
safely hidden. But it may be that, for the 
pleasure of some one man, a Chinese girl 
has the power to draw these curtains so 
that he may see deliciously into the very 
heart of her soul and read its secrets. 

Charteris looked for a long time into Ah 
Ching Ah’s black eyes. This was not be- 
cause the message that was in them and 
behind them was long and complicated, 
but because it thrilled him like sudden 
trumpets, and gave him immeasurable de- 
light to read over and over again. 

“In a few days,” he said quietly. 

He mounted his horse, and, turning once 
more to the girl, said, 

“T shall come often, Ah Ching Ah.” 

His look affected her like a caress, and 
just so her look affected him. 
ni . you please, sir,” she said, “I am very 
glad,” 

He came often after that. And, with no 
word of love spoken, a perfect understand- 
ing arose between them. Each was im- 
mensely and tranquilly happy in the near- 
ness of the other. And since, to Ah Ching 
Ah, Charteris was merely another name for 
God, she knew that, when the right time 
came, he would speak to her of his love, and 
that he would speak also of that love to 
Scarlet, and ask that even-going, indulgent 
master to give her to him. x 

A fool must have perceived that be- 
tween the two there wasa great attraction. 
Scarlet perceived this, and, perceiving no 
more, was disturbed and annoyed. Not for 
one moment did it occur to him that Char- 
terls intended to marry the girl if it came 
out after trial that her love for him was 
real and fixed, and not a child’s infatuation. 

“Tam away a great deal,” thought Scar- 
let. “Opportunity is the only law that 
need trouble them. I have neither the 
power to interfere with them, nor the right. 
™ my own person I must combine three 
‘amous Oriental réles: that of the monkey 
who hears no evil, of the one who sees no 
evil. and of him who speaks none.” 

If, indeed, he heard none. saw none, and 
spoke none, it is certain that he thought a 
steat deal. A spirit of rivalry came to life 
In his heart. And he began to want Ah 
Ching Ah for no better reason than that 
‘another man wanted her. 

. “11s Manner toward her began to have in 
it a certain »mething that troubled her and 


Teach Piano 
Funny Way 


So People Told Me When I First Started 
in 1891. But now, after over twenty- 
five years of steady growth, I have far 
more students than were ever before 
taught by one man. I am ‘able to 
make them skilled players of the piano 
or organ in quarter the usual time at 
quarter the usual cost. 


To persons who have not previously heard of 
my method, this may seem a pretty bold state- 
ment. But I will gladly convince you o* its 
accuracy by referring you to any numLer of 
my graduates in any part of the world. 
There isn't a state in the Union that doesn’t 
contain many skilled players of the piano or 
organ who obtained their training from me by 
mail. Investigate by writing for my 64-pagc 
free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


My way of teaching 
piano or organ is entirely 
different from all others. 
Out of every four hours 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous 


sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the St. Louis 
Exposition, 


DEX save you months and years of wasted 


of study, one hour is 
spent entirely away from 
the keyboard, learning 
something about Har- 
mony and The Laws of 
Music. This is an awful 
shock to most teachers 
of the “old school,’’ who 
still think that learning 
piano is solely a problem 
of “finger gymnastics.” 
When you do go to the 
keyboard, you accom- 
Mish twice as much 
ecause you understand 
what you are doing. With- 
in four lessons I enable 
you to play an_ inter- 
esting piece not only 
in the original key, but 
in other keys as well. 


I make use of every 
possible scientific help— 
many of which are en- 
tirely unknown to the 
average teacher. My 
patented invention, the 
COLOROTONE, 
sweeps away playing 
difficulties that have 
troubled students for 
renerations. By its use 
Transposition — usualy 
a “night-mare”’ to 
students—becomes easy 
and fascinating. With 
my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important 
and exclusive invention, 
JUINN-DEX. Quinn- 

ex is a simple, hand- 
operated moving-picture 
device, which enables 
you to see, risht before 
your eyes, every move- 
ment of my hands at the 
keyboard. You actually 
see the. fineers. moce. 
Instead of having to 
reproduce your teacher’s 
finger movements from 
MEMORY—which can- 
not be always accurate 
—you have the correct 
models before you dur- 
ing every. minute of 
practice. The COLOR- 
OTONE and QUINN. 


Marcus Lucius Quinn 


Conservatory of Music 
Studio CP24, 598 Columbia Road, Bost 


25, Mass. 


efiort. They can be obtained only from mv, 
and there is nothing else, anywhere, even re- 
motely like them. 


Men and women who have failed by other 
methods have quickly and easily attained success 
when studying with me. In all essential ways 
you are in closer touch with me than if you were 
studying by the oral method—yet my lessons 
cost you only 43 cents each—and they include 
allthe many recent developments in scientific 
teaching. For the student of moderate means, 
this method of studying is far superior to allothers; 
and even for the wealthiest student there is noth- 
ing better at any price. You may be certain that 
_ progress is at all times in accord with the 

est musical thought of the present day, and 
this makes all the difference in the world. 


My Course is endorsed by distinguished 
musicians who would not recommend any 
Course but the best. It is for beginners or 


experienced players, old or young. You advance 
as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. All neces- 
sary music is supplied without extra charge. A 
diploma is_ granted. Write 
cost or obligation, for 64-page free 
‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


today, without 
booklet, 


--FREE BOOK COUFON=—-— 


| QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio CP24 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


| Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free 
booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ,"’ and full_par- 
| ticulars of your Course and special reduced Tuition Offer. 


TRAVE 


Fascinating Work-EarnUpto*250 Monthly 


and get 
PAID forit 


Be a Railway Traffic Inspector, all expenses PAID! 
Meet influential people in touch with big opportunities, 
Start at $110 per month after three months home 
spare-time study. Position guaranteed or money 
refunded, Advancement rapid, 
Pleasant, well-paid profession, Investigate NOW 
while more are needed than are trained, Send for 
FREE booklet D-541, 


Standard Business Training Institute 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


If over 18 and under 55 you can be- 
come a successful nurse throu 
famous CHICAGO system of 

raining. Thousands of successful 
graduates in last 22 years. 


Earn $25 to $40 a Week 


ractical Nurses, spital experience 
lesired. Low tuition fees. 
Authorized diplomas. 
State of Illinois. 


Address Cutcago 
Department » 4, 
Chicago, Lil. 
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frightened her. Sometimes she caught him 
staring at her. When she was in the kitchen, 
he came often to get a drink from the stsne 
bottle in which she-kept water irom the 
spring. He gave her many more crders now 
than had been his habit. These orders 
brought her more often into his presence. 
He began to find ways in which she could 
assist him with the technicalities of his work. 
He taught her deft hands to manipulate 
and set butterflies. And often in the 
teaching, his hands touched hers. 

She had been told that she must obey 
him in all ways and at all times. But now, 
under the steadily strengthening innuendo 
of his approaches, she knew, for the first 
time in all her life, that she was capable of 
disobedience. 


VII 


Devon, the geologist, happened along 
one day. During his prospecting, his path 
had crossed that of Charteris, and the 
young man had spoken to him of Ah Ching 
Ah, of her beauty, of her gentleriess, and of 
the delectable clothes she wore. The 
ranger could not long have helped speaking 
of her if he had wished. She filled his 
mind with an irresistible impulse to testify. 

Old. and experienced in the ways of men, 
the geologist was not impressed with what 
was told him of the Chinese girl’s extraor- 
dinary innocence.- He remembered the 
robustious, rambunctious Scarlet of other 
days. 

And when Ah Ching Ah, having served 
them with tea, had vanished into the 
kitchen, he chuckled and, at the same time, 
felt the impulse to sigh. 

“You were always a lucky dog,” he said. 

Scarlet nodded. 

“Ves.” he said. “ Always.’ 

He showed Devon the traveler’s letter, 
still pinned to the work-table by the ivory- 
handled hunting-knife. 

** And the honorable owner of the house,” 
commented Devon, “has, I take it, come 
to happiness through the gift.” . 

“Or if not,” laughed Scarlet, “why not?” 

“Why not, indeed?” said Devon. 

Of that phrase with which the traveler 
had closed his letter and in which he spoke 
of honorableness and understanding and 
delicacy, neither of them made any mention. 

Scarlet wished that Devon would go away 
and leave him alone with Ah Ching Ah. 


had done no work that day. Such scru- 
ples as he had were worn thin. A men- 
tion of Charteris’s name had caused the 
veins in his forchead to stand out. He was 
moody, uninterested, and uninteresting. 

Percéiving this, the geologist refused the 
lepidopterist’s invitation to lunch. He 
excused himself with a plea that he had 
never interrupted a honeymoon, and did 
not purpose beginning now. 

Scarlet got out a bottle of claret and 
during lynch drank nearly the whole of it. 
He seldom drank anything but water. 
ate little. 

He went to the door of the kitchen and 
stood for a while gazing darkly at Ah 
Chine Ah. She was washing the dishes. 
When he spoke, his voice sounded strained 
and unnatural. 

“Ah Ching Ah,” he said, “you have to 
do anything I tell you to, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” she said. But her heart 
began to beat violently. 

“Come here,” he said. 

His hand closed on her wrist, and he led 
her to the door of the cabin. 

When she saw that he intended to close 
the door—the door which had always stood 
open—she made a sudden wild efiort to jerk 
free from him and run away. His grip 
checked her as efiectively as a strong hook 
at the end of a strong line checks the run of 
a little fish. A cry, thin as a needle, was 
heard. 

“Stop that!’’ he said. 


THE next morning, Scarlet went upon his 
postponed expedition. His face wore a 
rather silly and hangdog expression. He 
remained till late in the field. He felt the 
brute he was. To return to the cabin and 
look Ah Ching Ah in the face seemed 
increasingly difficult. 

When, at last, he did return to the cabin, 
it was to find that she had gone away. 
She had done the work of the house and 
she had gone. The certainty that, after 
what had happened, she would do noth- 
ing by halves stabbed like a knife. He 
knew that she had gone away for good 
and all. 

He could not sleep for thinking of her. 
Whether she hid in the forest or found the 
way back to that place from which she had 


e' come, the remorse that ate into his hez 
He’ come, the remorse that ate into his heart 


He 
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like some powerful corrosive was terrible 

In the morning, standing in the doorway 
of the cabin, his feverish and_bloodsho 
eyes caught a far off glint of sunlight upon 
the shining flank of Charteris’s horse, 

He was in no mood to face a visitor, but 
the ranger was coming up at the gallop, and 
there was no time for any evasion. 

Charteris, white and tense, flung his 
bridle free and slid to the ground. Before 
the look in the young man’s deep-set suffer. 
ing eyes, Scarlet drew back. 

““She’s dead,” said Charteris, and he 
stepped into the cabin and shut the door 
behind him. 

A few minutes later, the door opened, 
and he came out more slowly than he had 
gone in. Between the thumb and finger of 
his teft hand he slowly ground into dust 
the stiffened wings and body of a little blue 
butterfly. From the lowered fingers of his 

ight hand there fell to the ground an ivory- 
handled hunting-knife, the blade dripping 
‘wet with new-flown biood. 

He mounted his horse then, and in the 
direction of the nearest railroad station 
rode for the last time through the red- 
woods. 

Just before he came to the railroad, his 
path dipped into a damp hollow; drinking 
from the dark loam were some dozens of 
little blue butterflies. These rose at his 
passing, and, for a moment, fluttered above 
his head in a kind of living halo. 

Having paid for a ticket to San Fran- 
cisco, he spoke to the agent, whom he knew 
to be a kind-hearted man. 

“T am all through here,” he said. “I 
have left my horse outside. She is yours, 
if you will have her.” 

It was night when Charteris stepped 
from the ferry building and walked briskly 
up Market Street. There was no fog, and 
the sky-line of the rich city was sharp as 
the images in a crystal. 

The young man did not halt until he 
had reached the central police station 
He paused then for a moment, and looked 
upward at the Milky Way, flung like a 
scarf of stars across the Nubian shoulders 
of night. 

The doors to kindness, to charity, to 
love, to fortitude, to delicacy are always 
open. So was the door of the police sta- 
tion. 

Charteris, a little puzzled with’ life, 
stepped quickly in and gave himself up. 


The Limit of the Christmas Kid 


are alike in their appreciation of the 
rare trait. And Duveen was loyal. 

The Christmas Kid was none too finicky. 
He lived in a world where, to quote their 
own euphemism, each man was always 
“doing the best he could.” That meant 
that each man was keeping out of jail by 
an evelash. It was a distrustful world, 
filled with suspicion, with mean and petty 
envies. 

Had the Kid been engaged in a livelihood 
blessed by Church and state, he probably 
would not have long endured Duveen. 
But the Kid lived by his wits, doing, to 
quote another euphemism, “a little of this 
and a little of that.” 

He wasn’t finicky, because he couldn’t 
afford to be if he craved any human com- 
panionship at all. 


(Continued from page 78) 


Duve¢én was loyal. He was the kind of 
man, as the Kid had once said in explana- 
tion of their friendship. that, when a brawl 
threatened, did not run outside looking for 
a policeman. He “stuck around.” 

The door had been closed only a second 
when the Kid opened it. Duveen was 
already half-way down the stairs that 
led to the street door. He turned as the 
Kid called, and shuffled back up-stairs 
again. 

“Well, what you want?” he demanded 
grufily. 

The Kid held out his hand. 

“Listen, pal,” he said, with equal 
gruffness: “You and me ain’t going to 
split. What time do we burgle this Col- 
lins’ place?” 

Duveen beamed upon him. 


“Eleven ‘ll be the best time, Kid. Say, 
it'll be a cinch, a pipe——” 

The Kid cut short his enthusiastic speech. 

“Tt’s only eight now,” he said. “I 
think I’ll get some air.” 

The Kid’s word was always good. 
Duveen knew that. And so, although he 
wondered, he made no protest as the Kid 
left the room. 

* The Kid turned toward Broadway: 
Burglary! It had a nasty sound, evel 
though one whispered the word. He 
wondered if work— But he knew hin 
self too well to attempt self-deception. 
No; he’d never take a job, because he 
knew the wandering, restless spirit within 
him that would prevent him from hol¢- 
ing it. 


Oh, well. He crossed Broadway and 
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BALANCED 
VARNISH 


WEAR RESISTANCE 


6622199 FLOOR VARNISH 


is 


HE properties of ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish are so ‘‘balanced”’ 
that ‘‘61’’ possesses wear-resistance as well as water- 
resistance. No ordinary varnish can have dof/ of these 


qualities to the same degree. 


Some varnishes are waterproof but 
are wofully lacking in the toughness 
necessary to wear-resistance. Other 
varnishes, generally satisfactory, 
quickly turn white and go to pieces 
under the action of water. ‘“61’’ has 
the maximum combined degree of wear- 
resistance and water-resistance. 


Many other technically opposing 
qualities are balanced in ‘‘61,’’ such 
as luster with spreading, quick drying 
with durability and brilliancy of color 
with permanency of color. 


The children can romp and play on 
“*61,’’ the young folks dance on it and 
the servants abuse it by the spilling of 
liquids or careless washing. “*61”’ is 
heelproof, marproof and waterproof. 


Thus this composite varnish, ‘“61,”’ 
has become a favorite for furniture 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 


WATER RESISTANCE 


different 


woodwork and general household pur- 
poses — because it is so tough, elastic, 
long-wearing and waterproof on floors. 

“61” is made not only in the Clear, 
but in a series of beautiful wood-stain 
colors that stain and varnish in one 
operation, and flow smoothly off the 
brush without streaks, laps or brush 
marks. 


Send for color card and panel fin- 
ished with ““61.’’ Try the hammer 
test on the panel. You may dent the 
wood but the varnish won’t crack. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt G& Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction, you 
may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 99 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada: 41 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Hoor Varnish: Vitralite Gnamer: Gffecto /lulo Tinishes Miscellaneous tlrnishes Gnameli Stains Fillers Cle. 
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jay does. 


Apply it with a touch—the liquid or the 
plaster. The corn pain will cease at once. 
In a little while the whole corn will loosen 


and come out. 


ods are not in favor now. 


20 million corns a year. 


from corn aches. 


tonight. 


That Corn 


Ends tonight 


Make that resolve and watch what Blue- 


This is the scientific method and is right. 
A famous chemist perfected it. This world- 
famed laboratory stakes its reputation on it. 


It is gentle, yet sure. The old harsh meth- 


Over 100 million corns 


Blue-jay has ended at least a hundred 
million corns. Now it is ending, probably, 


It has brought to multitudes freedom 


Such a relief —easy, quick and simple 
— deserves your test. Try it on one corn 


Plaster or Liquid 


Blue-jay 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago 
Makers of B & B Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


©B&Bi921 
Stops pain instantly 


Ends corns 
completely 


New York Toronto 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW 


Cartoonists are well paid 
Wewill not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 

we claim to make you richina 

week. Butif youare anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so youcan make 
money, send acopy of this picture 
with 6c instam)sfor portfolio of car- 
toonsand sample lesson plate,and let 
us explain. The W.L.EVANS SCHOOL OF 
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for removing, hair 


A delicately per- 
fumed powder; re- 
moves hair, leaves 
skin smooth, white; 
for arms, limbs, face. 
soc and $1 sizes, 
(containing com 
plete mixing outfit) 
inU.S.and Canada; 
7sc and $1.50 else- 
where. At drugand 
department stores. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
106 Waverly PI., N. Y. 


Send 10c for trial 
sample and booklet 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 
wishing land or an orange grove, desires the 
best. Write for book of actual photographs and 
learn how you can own your own grove on easy 
ayments. BOARD OF TRADE, 15 Trade 


Pp 
Avenue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 
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found himself on Riverside Drive. An in- 
offensive old guy, who probably had to 
hustle for every dollar he earned. Now, 
if it had been some millionaire. He 
watched the limousines, brightly glowing, 
on their way to restaurant, opera, theater, 
He shrugged as he turned up the 
Drive. They probably didn’t get theirs— 
| these people in the motors—anv 
| legitimately than he got his. But. this 
| Collins guy, who worked 
| Fresh air didn’t brighten up conscience. 
| But he’d promised Duveen— In a taxi, 
lolling hack comfortably, a fat, prosperous- 
| !ooking female with him, he saw Einstein. 
| The Kid’s face hardened. 


Forty-five minutes later, he walked 
| into the room where Duveen was restlessly 
awaiting him. 

“Well, did you get enough air?” asked 

Duveen. 

The Kid grinned. 
| “T got more than that. old pal.’ He 
| brought forth from his trousers pocket a 
big roll of bills. ‘Take a look,’ he invited. 

Duveen pawed the money excitedly. 
He counted it. 

“Five hundred dollars!’ he announced. 
soon do we eat?” 

“Right away,” said the Kid. “And 
then we grab a rattler for Baltimore. The 
ponies are running there, and maybe your 
friend Genscomb will have another tip for 
you. 

“We'll dig up a hundred if we’re on the 
ground!” cried Duveen. Then he stared 
at the Kid. ‘“Where’d you get it?” 

“A little business deal,’ said the Kid. 
Then he chuckled. “Einstein told me to- 
day that he’d like to do business with me 
}again. So, knowing he was out—well, I 
| walked up the stairs to his apartment, pried 
open the door—he doesn’t keep his coin in 
a safe; he keeps it in a desk. I did busi- 
/ness with him. I left a ten-dollar gold piece 
| and took five hundred and ten dollars.” 


It was after the T-bone steak and the 
French fried potatoes and the pie and cof- 
fee had been consumed that Duveen 


—} LORIDA- | paused in the act of lighting a cigarette. 


“Kid,” he said, “I—it’s easy to feel 


| sorry for another guy when your stomach’s 


full. But, on the level, I hate to think of 
you giving up‘that lucky— Why, Kid, you 
balked at burglary, and you balked at 
giving up that ten-dollar gold piece. Now 


\ THE” WONDER” 
| HEALTH BELT 
For Men and Women 


Health, comfort and style may be 
. procured by wearing this scientifically 
constructed health belt, endorsed by 
many prominent physicians, surgeons 
and satisfied users. Affords a light 
but durable support for the abdomen. 
Assures better physical appearance 
and relieves body fatigue. 


With 
Have a Well-Poised Figure 


Protruding stomach, slouching figure, all indicate | 
dis¢omfort and detract from one’s personal appear- 
ance. This condition can be overcome in mgny 
cases, and the figure made to appear well poised, by 
simply wearing a Wonder Health Belt. It releases 
the tension on the internal ligaments and 
causes the organs to resume their proper 
position and function in anormal, health- 
fulway; takes the strain off the back and 
abdomen so completely that almost instantly 
you feel a new sense of vigor and strength. 
Wonder Health Belts are easy to adjust. Made 
roma strong light weight fabric. May be 
washed easily. Do not rust. 
ox 


The Weil Health Belt Co. 
301 Hill Street New Haven, Conn. 


DRUGG ISTS: proposition 


particulars. 


WwirnoutT 


you've been and done both of them.” _. 

The Christmas Kid lighted a long, thin 
|cigar. He inhaled happily. 

‘You'll notice I only brought five hun- 
dred berries home with me. You see, I 
made two trips to Einstein’s apartment. 
The second time was to leave a ten-dollar 
gold piece that I got in a hotel round the 
corner. Oh, no; I didn’t do both those 
things, Duveen. I got my limit, pal.” 


| Norice To Susscripers—The publicatioit- 


date of Cosmopolitan will be henceforth the 
last week-day of the month preceding thal 
which is printed on the magazine. ior 
example: April 30th, for May issue; May 
5tst, for June issue. It may be, however, 
that delays in transportation may occa- 
sionally prevent your copy from reaching 
you on time. In which case, please do not 
write us immediately, for the magazine will 
probably arrive within a few days. 
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Behind the Scenes 
at Monte Carlo 


(Continued from page 74) 


of the S.B.M. (Monsieur Camille Blanc, 
son of the first Blanc) to keep it open for 
mercy’s sake. 

Silly players (mostly women, fond of 
roulette *‘mascots”) have a rooted belief 
that croupiers can spin what numbers 
they please, which, of course, is utter 
nonsense, or croupiers’ cousins would 
disguise themselves, circumvent the rule 
that no local persons engaged in business 
may frequent the rooms, play, and amass 
fortunes. But if women wish to be idiotic, 
the feeling among croupiers is to encourage 
them in being it. A surreptitious whisper 
to the lady who has seized a seat next a 
“lucky croupier,” as he spins: ‘‘ Madame, 
I should be surprised if zero and zero 
neighbors do not soon begin coming out.” 
Then, if they don’t ‘‘come out,” a sympa- 
thetic shrug or murmur of: ‘‘I couldn’t; an 
inspector was watching. Better luck next 
time.” Or, if the numbers appear, grati- 
tude testified by a generous tip. 

At least, there used to be that tip, not 
given directly (no pockets, you remember; 
sleeves not safe purses) but merely sent 
to an address outside. That sort of thing 
became a scandal, however, as croupiers 
were forbidden to receive ‘‘ gratuities,’ and 
some of the cleverest ones had to be dis- 
charged for what the French call ‘‘in- 
délicatesse.”’ So the S.B.M. thought of 
something. A box for the croupiers was 
placed on each table. Players, if success- 
ful and happy, might openly slip in what 
they chose. And the first year of this new 
régime, donations reached the sum of sixty 
thousand dollars. Nowadays, it is more. 

Before we dropped onto the subject of 
croupiers, I think we were talking about 
the three different parts of Monaco, 
weren't we? We’d descended from the 


Rock into the low-lying Condamine, where | 
the harbor is that the prince builds patri- | 


otic hopes upon, and the hangars for 
aeroplanes, and the cheap hotels and 
pensions, and less ambitious shops. 

But do let’s climb out of the Condamine 
up the steep hill to that part of Monaco 
which lures the World and his wife—‘‘ little 
old Monte” itself. 

Just suppose that you had come, for the 
first time, say, on a big ocean liner, making 
an after-the-war Mediterranean trip, and 
you had only one day before sailing for 
Naples, Algiers, and Egypt. You’d want 
to play a little in the Casino, if only to 
tisk a few five-franc pieces (as King 
Edward VII used to do ‘‘incog”’), for the 
spirit of the thing. You’d want to have 
luncheon and dinner in the most fash- 
ionable and amusing restaurants. You’d 
Want a glimpse of the Sporting Club (pity 
you're leaving early, before the all-night 
baccarat begins!), and you’d want to hear 
the spiciest bits about everybody and 
everything that matters. 

Let’s pretend I’ve whirled you in a taxi 
along the wonderful road to Cap Martin 
and Mentone and back. Then the next 
feature on the pregram is luncheon. 
We ll have that out of doors, at Ciro’s; so 
we saunter along the Galérie Charles 
/Tols, past the tempting hat shops and 
Jewelry shops, and take a balcony table, 
where our eves are full of view, and the 


When Eyes Are Close 


Is Your Complexion at Ease 


Does your complexion wince under the appraising 
gaze? Does it fear the verdict—“make-up”—“‘coarse” 
—“‘muddy”? Or is it a complexion of confidence—one 
that delights in close inspection? It is the latter if you 
use Carmen! For Carmen gives the beauty, the youth- 
ful bloom, the satiny smoothness that craves scrutiny, 
knowing that the more critical the gaze, the more pro- 
nounced the praise. 

Carmen, the powder that stays on, is also Carmen the 
powder whose charming natural effect on the skin is 


Touch. never lessened under dampness or glar- 


ing light. It is truly the face powder 
extraordinary, as a test will show. 


Send 12c to cover postage and pack- 
ing for purse size box with three 
weeks’ supply—state shade preferred. 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


OWDER 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream 
and new Brunette Shade 


—50c Everywhere 
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draft is kept off by a glass screen. I 
mumble about past days when Ciro him- 
self, in person (little, brown, Italian per- 
son!), was Ciro’s, before Ciro the man re- 
tired on his laurels and left Ciro’s a 
soulless shell of a company.” 

You reply that the place is good enough 
for you as it is. You're having divine 
things to eat; and other tables seem to be 
occupied by the most exciting people in 
Europe. The balcony is dark with 
princes and princesses of all nations, and 
pink and white with lovely ladies. There 
are two or three dukes with their respec- 
tive duchesses, and there are some of the 
Americans that New York papers put on 
their front pages; yachting millionaires, 
and millionaires with villas at Cannes. 
There are Cavaliere Machetta d’Allegri 
and his pretty American wile, a couple 
acored by visiting kings and queens. In 
fact, the said kings and queens aren’t 
happy even at the gayest restaurant unless 
the Machetta d’Allegris have been asked 
t» meet them. There are many other 
smart people from villas and hotels, who 
form the very “top wave” of Riviera 
society, so no wonder you’re satisfied. Yet 
I sigh. all the same, for Ciro -himself- 
perhaps the most famous restaurateur in 
Europe—Ciro, who made his first money 
eons ago in Philadelphia, by giving (free). 
with a glass of beer, an enormous fried 
oyster on the end of a fork! 

Aiter we've lunched, we stroll to the 
Casino; you get your card of admission, 
and I take vou through the rooms—the 
huge Salle Schmidt. biggest of all- the 
“New Rooms,” as they're still called, 
though they've been new for years; you're 
granted a peep at the far newer and more 
beautiful Cercle Privé. You ask me 
questions, and I tell you that this talk 
about the Prince of Monaco stopping the 
gambling is ‘smoke.’ You see. he has 
given the concession to the $.B.M. till the 
year 1037. Besides, though the heir 
(Prince Louis, who iought bravely in the 
war) threatens to unprince himself some- 
how, there'll still be pretty 
daughter, created Duchesse de Valentinois 
and lately married with the biggest wed- 
ding-cake ever seen. Immense riches have 
poured into the Grimaldi exchequer from 
the gambling concession. and when the 
time comes for the well, 
what would you do in the place of the 
duchess? 

It isn’t as if the honesty of the Casino 
were in doubt, you see. There’s no ques- 
tion about that. The methods are and 
always have been strictly honest, both at 
trente-et-quarante and roulette, the only 
two games of chance for which the $.B.M. 
is r sponsible. Baccarat, which has been 
played at Monte for the past few years (at 
the Sporting Club, not the Casino), is 
“farmed out.” 

The Casino not only plays fair and is 
just. but it’s also generous. If you lose all 
your money and don’t know how the 
dickens you're to get home. you've only 
to sob out your.woes to two kindly 
middle-aged gentlemen in frock coats 
(first one, then the other—one in a little 
hidden den just off the Salle Schmidt, 
behind a mirror-door; the other past laby- 
rinths of corridors, up-stairs), and the 
Casino will give you a sum proportionate 
(more or less) to your losses. At the very 
least. it will pay for your ticket. even if you 
live in Timbuktu, and provide you with 


his 


Dig Gecision- 


enough francs to feed you till you get 
there. 

This viatigue is said to be the idea of the 
present Monsieur Blanc, who is really one 
of the nicest men you ever met, and the 
cleverest, no matter what jokes you may 
have heard about rouge-et-noir losing 
and Blanc winning always. 

The money is a free gilt, provided you 
never enter the gambling-rooms again. 
But should you wish to return, then it’s a 
loan, and you must repay it before you 
show your nose at the tables again. Try 
to cheat, and you'll find the Casino de- 
tectives’ memories are good. You will be 
arrested, and vour traitorous nose will be 
turned toward the frontier. Which re- 
minds me of a rule of the principality that 
you must submit to as its guest, because 
you can’t help yourself. The authorities 
reserve the right to banish you at any 
moment without assigning a reason. Once, 
a Russian we knew was suddenly ordered 
across the frontier, no one ever knew why. 
He had certainly won huge sums. But 
lots of other men and, women have done 
that without being sent away in disgrace. 
They remain, and perhaps give the said 
sums back again. Not all, though. There 
was the famous Jaggers, and the equally 
famous, more modern Mr. Darnborough. 
the American. He gained five hundred 
thousand dollars, more than was ever be- 
fore won by a player at Monte Carlo, de- 
parted with his winnings, got as far as 
Nice, lost eighty thousand dollars at bac- 
carat, took himself off with the rest, and 
hasn’t given one cent to any “bank” on 
the Azure Coast since. 

But 1 might as well whisper here and 
now that there are lots of queer, secret 
gambling-places in the neighborhood, not 
of course counting the perfectly respectable 
French casinos, where, oddly enough. vou’re 
forbidden to play roulette or trente, vet 
allowed the more dangerous chemin-de-ier 
and baccarat! 

Of course. in Monaco there’s the one and 
only casino, with its newish dependence, 
the Sport'ng Club. All other gambl ng- 
resorts are tabu there, just as (quaintly) 
pawn-shops are tabu. But over the border 
of the hearth-rug principality, not only 
are there crowds of pawn-shops (oh, the 
wonderful bargains you can pick up in the 
annual, out-oi-season sales!) but there are 
many little rabbit-holes where people too 
poor, too shabby. or too shady for the 
Casino at Monte can have roulette for 
the minimum stake of one franc instead of 
the Casino’s five-iranc minimum. The 
objection is that even if you can find and 
get into these rabbit-holes, you'll most 
likely wish vou’d never been near them. 
They are the homes of faked roulettes; and 
almost anything can happen there—even 
ii the French police don’t raid and nab you. 

Weil. let me see, we'd finisned our 
luncheon and explcred the Casino, hadn't 
we? But it’s too early in the day for sen- 
sational play to be going on. So we'll 
trot across to the Sporting Club, which 
isn't open in the mornings, you know, and 
only reaches its dazzling best about mid- 
night. Still, it is “smart’’ even in the 
afternoon. I. being of the female gender. 
mayn't introduce you myself. If you’re 
a man, you've only to produce a visiting- 
card with the name of your club on it. Ii 
you're a woman, you must be introduced 
by aman already a member. But it’s easy 
to find one. 
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You’re asking if anybody ever does 
‘break the bank”’’? Alas for romance and 
sensation, that’s a mere legend nowadays, 
Each roulette-table previced with 
fiiteen thousand dollars when it first opens 
for the day. Generally much is added to 
that provision before it closes at night. 
In old times, however, when a_ lucky 
gambler took all the table had, play was 
stopped, the “bank broken.” Now it’s 
different. If money runs low, be/ore jt 
can be exhausted an electric bell js 
quietly touched under the table in ques- 
tion, and more money is brought from the 
Casino’s ‘daily reserve-fund”’ without 
anyone noticing or knowing what has 
happened, as inspectors, croupiers. and 
footmen are continually coming and going. 
Only, if a croupier wants to please the 
successful player. he may murmur, * Mon- 
sieur has broken the bank,” and movzsieur 
spreads the glad tidings among_ his 
friends. As a rule, if this near-break of the 
bank occurs, it’s at the Sporting Club at 
night, where and when most of the very 
chic high play or “punting” goes on. 

When you're tired of watching other 
people win or lose, I escort you to the Café 
de Paris for an early cup of tea, because we 
can have it in the open air, watching the 
miraculous rose-glow of sunset stream 
over sky, sea, and mountain. 

Here, drawn up in ugly iron chairs at a 
little table, is the spot and the hour for 
intimate gossip. Now I'll tell you a few of 
those promised “spicy bits.” and begin with 
the story of the ‘‘Casino pet.” 

He was a nice English boy, a naval 
lieutenant on leave, with no right to be at 
Monte Carlo. Ii the powers that be had 
found out, he’d have been recalled and 
court-martialed; but he was having heaps 
of fun, and hoped that they wouldn't find 
out. 

Things went perfectly for a while. He 
had one hundred pounds of his own he'd 
saved up, and two hundred of a iriend’s, 
who’d sent him to Monte with a system 
on “the dovens” which had once gone 
wrong but since then had been improved. 
Everyone liked him. 

The boy began to think he couldn't lose. 
and when he had only a few louis short ot 
thirty thousand francs, he rashly departed 
from prudent-system rules and “ splashed,” 
so as to make up the round sum in a hurry. 

Alas, the devil that lurks in the ‘dozens’ 
seized that moment to show his horns. 
Luck turned, and before the night ended 
all was lost—winnings and capital. 

The boy was dazed. There was a look 
on his jolly face that frightened me. We 
took him home, and—well, there was a 
revolver that had to be got away by force.’ 
Oh, how sorry we were for that broken 
Casino pet! But there was one thing we 
didn’t know of the story—then. We 
thought. from what he stammered out, 
that he’d lost thirty thousand francs ol 
his own—his all. 

On the strength of this belief, my hus- 
band went to the Casino and asked ior 
nearly three hundred pounds viatigue tor 
the boy, to set him more or less on his leet 
again. But the administrators thought 
that amount out of all proportion. They 
refused to give it. 

“Very well,” blufied my husband. “do 
you remember why the American navy 
let no ship harbor at Villefranche for ten 
years?” (Hurt silence on the part of the 
kind, elderly gentleman in the frock coat.) 
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Are you going to 
return to school or 
college this Fall? 


Do you want to earn 
enough this summer 
to pay your way? 


You can go into college 
with $1000 in your pocket! 


M ANY a young man and woman 

during the summer months 
takes up hard and undignified labor 
in order to earn money enough 
to see them through the coming 
school or college term. 


It isn’t necessary to do ‘‘ odd 
jobs” when you can earn more 
representing the largest publishing 
organization in the world, getting 
new subscriptions and securing re- 
newals for six of the leading maga- 
zines in their respective fields. 


We not only pay liberal com- 
missions, but our salary and bonus 


plan practically assures you of a 
substantial income during the 
time you act as our representa- 
tive. 


More—the selling plan with 
which we will equip you will more 
than make up for any experience 
you may lack in this sort of 
work. 


Write us today and determine 
now to take advantage of the clean- 
est, the most dignified, the most 
remunerative method of paying your 
way through school or college this 
Fall. 


International Magazine Company 
Dept. A-4, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Publishers of 


Cosmopolitan 
Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Bazar 


Hearst’s Magazine 
MoToR 
Motor Boating 


If you are not a student and you desire to represent us in your vicinity, we shall be glad to hear fron: vou 
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Aspirin 


You must say ““Bayer’’ 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” on tablets, you are not 
getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians for 21 years 
and proved safe by millions. Accept “Bayer package” only. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bay er Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicvlicact@ 


h eel Chairs En el 
= an ripples’ Tricycles 
in use / to mount all kodak 


Models for All Needs 
The COLSON Co. 

vag post cards.clippings in albums 
Made in Square, Round, Ovsi, Fancy and Heart 


Catalog Free 


1139 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


STUDY AT HOME | 
LAW BECOME AN LL.B. 
This is the only law school in the U.S. which conducted a 
standard resident school and gives its students identic ally 
he same yrywnes by mail. We are legally qualified and 
authorized t onfer the Degree of Bachelor of ws— 
LL.B.—by correspondence. Over 450 lectures delivered in 
lassrooms and especially revised for our students by a large 
of prominent, practising lawyers. Our Law Library 
ts of 24 volumes (bound into 12 books) of Students’ 
Books, prepared at an enormous cost exclu. 
fort e of our students by one of the largest and 
wi publishers in America. Written guar- 
$690.00 


stat’y stores. Accept no substitutes; 
brings fall pke. and samples 


Become a Nurse 


our correspondence course. 
Ave 19 to 60. 
Founded on 19 years of snecess. 
10,009 Graduates ear ning $15 to 


p< graduatesto pass bar cxaminatic 


at ry aking given free. Thousands $30 weekly. Invaluable tor the be- 
of suc choo] ts kind in America acticaln Suti 
E- it 1 = "ot » Writet day for Illustrated Catalog ition earned in a few we 

you the Facts—the Proof —the Evidence. months* (rial of the course with 


money refund 
Send for catalog and sa le lesson pages. 

The alciiiendaceee School of Nursing 
337 Main Street, amestown, N. Y. 


HAMILTON. COLLEGE OF LAW, 1004 Morton Bidg., Chicago. | 


HAIR canbe DESTROYED 


when you know of ZIP. Den'‘t be dis- 
couraged for you can now have the 
benefit of my 15 years’ experience 
specializing in freeing those afflicted 
with superfluous hair, without fear of 
strenethening a fine growth. ZIP is 
fragrant and is the rapid, harmless, 


You, too, May Find the 
Trail to Happiness in 


God’s 


painless and reliable method used 
by actresses and debutantes. It re- . 
moves the hairs with the roots. By James Oliver 


Easily applied at home. ZIP instantly 
eliminates ail undesirable hair with- Cl JIRWOOD 
out pain. leaving the skin soft and 


Autho> of 
The Valley of Stlens Men,”’ e 


strangest thing 
f 


famous author has writ- 
ten and one of the most 
wonderful messages of 
hope ever addressed to 
| mankind. It may meana 
lot to you, this story of a 
nature-loving man. 


Buy this book this week $1.25 ee ! 


smooth. Avoid imitations. 

At your dealers or direct by 
Write for FREE [lustrated B 
Talk on Superfluous Hair.’ Call at 
Studio to have FREE BEMONSTRA 
TION. 


mail. 


REG ws PAT OFF 


IT'S OFF Because ITS OUT 


S Specialist 


Gsopolitan Bock Grporation 


12 West 40th St. 
Dept. 14 
New York City 


A most dignified and respected profession | 


Y training at home through | 
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“Let me remind you, then, monsicur. A 
young American naval lieutenant a 
here secretly, just as this English boy has 
done. He lost everything, and in despair 
killed himself. The story leaked out, and 
the order to the navy, which injired 
Monaco’s reputation, went forth. Unless 
this viatigue—large, I admit—is granted, 
I fear history may repeat itself, and no 
British war-ship will anchor in future at 
Villefranche.” 

The viatique was granted. And not till 
weeks afterward did we learn that the boy 
had lost only a hundred pounds of his 
own, the rest being his friend’s capital and 
the “‘bank’s money.” But it was too late 
to do anything about it then. 

Speaking of the American navy, reminds 
me of another tale which I’ll proceed to 
tell, though I don’t vouch for it. I’m 
afraid it’s too good to be true: 

Once upon a time, a paymaster sneaked 
into the Casino (in mufti of course; no 
uniform of any sort is ever allowed to enter 
those doors, for the uniform’s own pro- 
tect'on), with a large wad of Uncle Sam’s 
dollars in his breast. He changed those 
dollars into francs, and—the first thing he 
knew, the game had swallowed them all 
up. He demanded speech with high 
authority, and such was his wild eloquence 
that he got it. But the authority was 
cold when the American demanded repay- 
ment of the whole sum, nothing less being 
of the least use. Remarked the authority: 

“We didn’t ask you to play. We never 
have given a gambler back the whole of 
his losses in any circumstances, and 
would not give it if he were a king.” 

“Yet you will in these circumstances if 
you know what’s good for you, because 
I’m not a king but a sailor.” rapped out 
the paymaster. see that war-ship 
half a mile away? The captain’s a good 
pal of mine. I can depend on him. I said 
if I failed to come on board inside two 
hours, safe and sound, it would be because 
I’d met with foul play in the Casino. He 
knows nothing about this place except 
what he’s read in dime novels. He's got 
his guns trained on you, and if I’m not 
there in thirty minutes from now, he'll 
blow your old wedding-cake of a Casino 
| into kingdom come.” 

Of course the authority didn’t believe 
this. Yet the man’s eyes were terrible; and 
those were the days when Americans were 

| supposed capable of anything. The story 
goes that the paymaster was back on the 
ship in thirty minutes, with not one dollar 
less on his person than when he started for 
shore. 

Now about some of those suicides. You 
want me to make your blood creep. do 
you? Isn’t the falling chill of the sunset 
enough? We ought to go soon and take a 
table in the restaurant of the Hotel de 
Paris, if we’re to dine there. and get hold 
of Monsieur Fleury before he must begin 
bowing and smiling to the dinner-crowd ol 
royalties and celebrities of all sorts. /¢ 
knows more about Monte Carlo ifiime 
than any other soul there. If one could 


get him to talk! Sometimes he will. But 
only a very, very little. 
I'll tell you a few things now. And 


maybe he'll tell you more, if you smile at 
him prettily. 
| What was the queerest suicide I ever 
knew of personally? Well, it was one of 
those affairs I mentioned as having nothing 
| to do with the gambling. There'd been @ 
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family scandal in England, as it turned out 
when inquiries came to be made. The 
man was an Irishman of good birth and 
connections. It was intimated to him 
that. for his injured wife’s sake, he had 
better disappear. He took some money 
with him in disappearing, so that losses 
might give him an excuse to die. Then he 
traveled to Monte Carlo. But when you 
try to lose, you simply can’t. The Man 
Who Wanted an Excuse arrived with two 
or three hundred pounds, which he ex- 
pected to get rid of in a few days; but 
at the end of a week he had made such 
sensational wins that there were para- 
graphs about him in the Daily Mail. 

This piled Pelion on Ossa for his rela- 
tives. In other words, they were “peeved.” 
The head of the family wrote a. stiff 
letter, and its recipient pulled himself up 
short. He'd got rather interested in his 
winnings. you see, and forgotten the true 
object of his visit to Monte. Being thus 
nudged, he delayed no longer. 

Somehow, he contrived to lose a portion 
of his winnings, or, rather, he gave hand- 
fuls to lovely ladies who cheerfully re- 
lieved him of his burden. Then he walked 
by midnight-moon to Cap Martin, and 
found a retired spot in which a man 
might vield up the ghost like a gentleman. 
There was a huge olive tree a thousand 
years old, and much undergrowth of 
myrtle and rosemary. He there lay down, 
crunched a whole bottleful of veronal, and 
arranged a neat little mechanism by 
which chloroform might drip, drip from a 
receptacle onto a sponge tied under his 
chin. 

It was two days before the old medaled 
ex-soldier guardian of the Cap found him. 
And he wasn’t even dead! He was merely 
raving with pneumonia. But he did die in 
hospital a few hours later, from the dis- 
ease. not from the veronal. His family 
were quite pleased with him, not only for 
dying but for putting the blame onto poor 
Monte Carlo. So everything worked out 
right in the end. - 

Would a murder interest you? That 
awful trunk-murder, for instance, when 
the so-called Sir Vere and Lady Gould 
killed a Swedish countess for her jewels in 
the drawing-room of their flat? 

Oh, you remember about that, do you? 
But did you know “Lady Gould” was the 
ultrasmart dressmaker in Montreal, who 
relused to accept clients unless they ‘were 
pretty, with figures to do her credit? 

_Then, if you’ve heard about that Monte 
Carlo sensation, I'l try and do better for 
you. At a certain hotel there was a smell 
ol smoke one night. A young girl, lying 
awake because she had lost, noticed it, and 
gave the alarm. An ominous red light 
lickered through the crack of the door and 
the keyhole of the room next hers. 

This room, it was remembered by the 
manager, had been let that evening to a 
Hungarian gentleman of distinguished 
‘ppearance, the air of being an officer, and 
a black patch over one eye. He had 
brought little luggage, only a couple of 
handsome leather kit-bags, saying that he 
intended to stop no more than three or 
‘our days. The name he had given was a 
common one, which didn’t match his 
leatures or manner, and the landlord had 
lelt so “intrigued” by his guest that he’d 
mentioned him to-the police. 

a lore the war, the police at 
* Carlo was a far more exciting and 
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“I look upon instruction by mail as one of the most wonderful and phenomenal 
developments of this age.”—Theodore Roosevelt 


Fifty $10,000 Openings 
In One Office Building! 


‘‘Itis a fact, an indisputable fact that there 
is far more real need for $10,000 a year ex- 
ecutives than for $25 a week clerks. I dare- 
say that today in one big city office building 
alone there are fifty $10,000 openings for 
men who can show executive ability in some 
important branch of business.’’ 

And the big business man who made the 
statement above knows what he is talking 
about. 


that of an expert, entitling you to command 
consideration as a practical, experienced 
man, worthy of an executive’ s remuneration. 
More than 250,000 ambitious men in all 
walks of business life have already been 
helped to promotion, increased salary and 
greater business success by LaSalle training. 
Over 50,000 are now being trained yearly. 
It is no unusual thing for LaSalle to receive 
hundreds of letters 


Probably you think 
$10,000 a year a diffi- 
cult goal. But is it? 
Talk to any big em- 
ployer of men. See 
what he says—that it is 
the man to whom he 
can pay $5,000, $10,000 
or $15,000 a year thathe 
is looking for, ‘‘We 
can’t get enough men 
for the big jobs,’’ says 
Capt. Robert Dollar, 
the wealthiest and best 
known shipping man 
on the Pacific Coast. 


each month telling of 
increases in salary, 
many of them of 100%, 
200% , 400% and more. 


Big Corporations 
and LaSalle Men 

Practically every 
great commercial cor- 
poration ‘and railroad 
company in the United 
States has LaSalle 
trained men in respon- 
sible positions.As many 
as 50 to 2,000 are to be 
found in each of such 


And, as one of the The Problem Method of tuition, exclusive with organizations as Stand- 
organizers of the U. S. LaSalle, makes practical, experienced men. ard Oil Co. , Ford Motor 


Steel Corporation said: 

“TI can find one million dollars ten times 
over while finding one man capable of 
administering the affairs represented by a 
million dollars.’’ 


In thousands of city offices, in factories 
and mills, in shipping and transportation, 
there is need for the man who is a specialist 
in some one branch of business. There isa 
surplus of the type who can merely work in 
a department, but a dearth of the men who 
can run departments. Big organizations are 
constantly calling for trained Business Man- 
agers, Expert Accountants, Auditors, Comp- 
trollers, Financial Managers, Cost Account- 
ants, Law-trained Men, Traffic Managers, 
Interstate Commerce Experts, Sales and 
Advertising Managers and Correspondence 
Supervisors. 


Which Position for You? 


Look to the higher executive positions. 
Choose the one you feel yourself best suited 
for. And make up your mind that you are 
going to get it! You can, if you are firm 
enough in your resolve. You have ability; 
undoubtedly more than you realize. Com- 
plement that ability with specialized training 
and there is no limit to how high you can 
go in position and salary. 


The specialized training you need to move 
upward is easily and quickly acquired thru 
the service of LaSalle Extension University 
—the largest business training institution in 
the world. LaSalle trains you not — by 
book or rote, but by giving you actual ex- 
perience in the position you aim to fill. The 
method is known as the “Problem Method” 
because you are given the very problems to 
solve that come up daily in the position you 
are equipping for. LaSalle experts, all big 
men in their fields, direct you in the handling 
ofthese problems,and step by step,lead youto 
a degree of competency which approximates 


Co., U.S. Steel Corpo- 
ration, Swift & Co., Pennsylvania R. R., 
International Harvester Co., Armour & Co., 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


Employers have come to realize that 
LaSalle training makes seasoned, efficient 
men—the kind of men who can make 
decisions based on accurate knowledge of 
correct principles and modern methods. 


For your own sake, inquire today (via the 
coupon below) about LaSalle training; how 
practical, thoro, personal and sincere it is; 
how it is acquired at home during your spare 
time; and how easy it is to pay for. 


When Will You Be Ready? 


A high salaried position is awaiting you as soon as 
you are ready for it. When will you be ready? You 
can make a start today by marking and mailing the 
coupon, indicating thereon the course in which you 
are interested. Full information will be sent you to- 
gether with a copy of our inspiring book,““Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One’’—a book that will tell you what 
LaSalle training has done for others, many of whom 
undoubtedly had less ability than you possess. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 455-R Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also acopy of your book ‘‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” al! without obligation to me. 


OD Higher Accountancy, OTraffic Management 

O Business Management. —Foreign & Domestic 

O Law—DegreeofLL.B. O Industrial Manage- 

O Business Letter Writing. Efficiency 

O Banking and Finance O Commercial Law 

O Personnel and Em- O Business English 
ployment Management O Effective Speaking 

O Modern Foremanship © Expert Bookkeeping 


O Coaching forC. A. & 
Institute Examinations | 4 Commercial Spanish 


Name 


Present Position 


Address. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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powerful force than in most watering- 
places. You see, “crooks” of inter- 
national interest, and “wanted” persons 
of every kind and country are always being 
looked for, even expected, at this most 
brilliant, most alluring place of any. If a 
creature is ‘“*mysterious,” instead of being 
presumed innocent till he’s proved guilty, 
it has to be the other way round, or 
things are apt to happen too quickly. The 
secret police at Monte Carlo have a right 
to enter any room at any hotel when its 
owner is absent, and go through his lug- 
gage, which, if necessary to do, they do 
so neatly that the suspect would never 
guess his belongings had been touched. 
In this case, however, the skill of the 
detective employed had been thwarted. 
None of his instruments would open the 
two bags of Monsieur with the Black Patch. 

The hour being late, a second attempt 
with new instruments had to be postponed 
till next day. But now, here was the 
Hungarian’s room on fire! 

The door was broken open, and smoke 
and flame poured forth. No-one could 
enter till the firemen had got the fire under 
control. Then the strangest discovery 
was made. 

The dead body of the man of mystery 
lay on the bed, not yet burned bevond 
recognition. The remains of a hypodermic 
syringe was clutched in his hand (later, an 
autopsy proved that he had died from an 
immense dose of morphia); on his breast 
was an old jeweled silver crucifix, partly 
melted by heat, and a chain with a minia- 
ture-frame attached to it. The miniature 
(painted on ivory, no doubt), was black 
as coal. 

All this was interesting enough, but the 
real feature of the case was the way in 
which the suicide had hoped to conceal the 
fact that he had killed himself. His two 
bags stood open, empty, and must have 
been stuffed with candles and matches, 
for with these he had kindled a huge fire 
under his bed before lying down to die. 
If that girl next door hadn’t been wakeful. 
the room—perhaps many rooms—perhaps 
the whole hotel—would have burned, and 
no one could ever have learned even the 
little that was found out about the man 
with the common name and the black 
patch. One can’t call him an altruist 
precisely, can one? 

But we have talked so long that the rose 
of the sky has turned to pansy purple. We 
must run across to the Paris. 

We do so, and by luck catch Monsieur 
Fleury in the great hall where the tiny 
tea-tailes haven’t yet been cleared away. 
I tell monsicur how much you want to hear 
him talk of Monte and the exciting things 
he knows. The big, blond. pink-cheeked 
man laughs at us. Yet by and by, when 
we have had /linis de caviare (the most 
delicious dish!) chicken, and salad, and are 
waiting for péche Melba, he does stroll up 
for a chat. 

But yes, certainly, medaize! Americans 
are much liked and valued here. We have 
many, many, every season, but more in 
the hotels than villas. Some of our best 
clients are Americans. They return year 
after year. Madame wishes to know 
who are the greatest gamblers, men or 
women? That is a big question. I should 
say, on the whole, men. Women lose 
courage sometimes when they lose money, 
though there are famous exceptions. Men 
often become onJv more obstinate 


“Suicides? Oh, madame, I assure you 
there are not nearly so many here as 
people imagine, and as the blackmailing 
papers state. Yes; there are papers at 
Nice and even closer to the frontier 
whose sole motive for existing is to black- 
mail the administration. To the reputable 
papers of France (all of them), adver- 
tisements of Monte Carlo are given, but to 
these mushroom rags, not a sou. Monte 
Carlo does not need to fear blackmail. 
But at a place like this, as at other gay 
resorts where one must be rich to enjoy 
life, regrettable things do happen. 

“Yes; they are sometimes romantic, 
sometimes picturesque in their grim way. 
But not to discuss over a péche Melba. It 
would spoil the digestion of madame, who 
must go so soon on shipboard.” 

And that’s all we can get out of him. 
But when he has departed to greet the 
King of Montenegro and Prince Danilo, 
from Cap Martin, I whisper two of the 
best ‘“‘true tales” which the great Fleury 
could have told if he’d chosen. 

The first is the story of the Man with 
the Eleven Pairs of Shoes. 

He arrived late one night, and as the 
season was passing, got a room without 
having wired in advance. He was well 
dressed, and though he had only a suit- 
case, it was a good one. He wrote an 
English name in the book, and gave New 
York as an address, but he had more the 
appearance of an Italian or Spaniard than 
an American. In any case, he was ex- 
tremely sunburned, as if he had led a 
strenuous out-of-door life; and his eyes 
didn’t look as if he had slept much lately. 

The man dined in his room and went to 
bed early without going over to the 
Casino, which is unusual for newcomers. 
Later, the collector and cleaner of boots on 
his floor begged a word with the assistant 
manager. Would monsieur accompany him 
and view something strange? Monsicur 
consented, and saw, to his surprise, before 
the door indicated eleven pairs of shoes, 
each coated with a different sort of dust 
or mud—white, gray, brown, red. This 
appeared so eccentric that the house de- 
tective was summoned; but no “wanted” 
person within the detective’s knowledge 
answered the description of No. 155 bis. 


_Nothing was done therefore, but everyone 


who knew what was “up” lay wide awake 
*Sherlocking” those shoes all night. In 
the morning, fearing mischief, the manager 
ordered a waiter to knock at 155 bis, saying, 
* Did you ring, monsieur?”’ The sound of 
the knock was echoed instantly by a shot. 
And when the door was opened by a mas- 
ter-key, the sunburned man lay across the 
bed, a reund red hole in the middle of his 
forehead. No explanation of the mystery 
was ever obtained. 

But better than that, is the story of the 
Lady in the Sable Cloak. 

She, too, arrived at the hotel toward 
evening, and she had no luggage at all. 
But she was young and _ remarkably 
beautiful, with one of those pale, mys- 
terious faces which wakes all your sleep- 
ing sense of romance. She had on her 
sleek, dark head a close-fitting toque, 
and she wore a magnificent sable cloak 
that reached her silk-clad ankles. In her 
hand was a large gold-mesh bag, stuffed 
with money. That it was thus genuinely 
stuffed could be seen when she took out a 
note to pay for a seat at the opera that 
night. 
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The lady dined in the restaurant and 
was a good deal stared at, not only because 
of her beauty but because, despite the 
heat of the room, she wore her sable cloak 
and did not even open it at the neck. As 
she tripped down the hotel steps (refusing 
to use the underground passage from th 
Paris to the Casino) people noticed hoy 
charming her slippers were with the’ 
diamond buckles; but she had no gloyes 
and wore no rings. 

All through the opera she sat, sti! 
closely wrapped in the sable cloak, ap! 
didn’t even stroll out of the theater be- 
tween acts in those long intervals allowed 
for the benefit of gamblers. Immediately 
the performance was over, she returned 
to the hotel and went straight to her room, 
This was shortly after midnight; but about 
two o’clock, a man whose quarters were 
opposite across the hall noticed a bedroom 
door slightly ajar. He might not have 
thought much of this if a sound of 
choked breathing had not issued from the 
darkness within. 

Something was wrong, he felt and knew. 
The manager was called. Both entered. 
switched on the light, and saw on the bed 
in a dying condition the Lady of the 
Sable Cloak. She was not, however, wear- 
ing the cloak to die in. She lay on top 
of the coverlet, dressed only in one deli- 
cate Jacelike garment, which reached to 
her knees, black-silk stockings, and_ the 
buckled slippers. No wonder she had been 
obliged to keep on the sable cloak at din- 
ner and at the opera! 

But why had she come to Monte Carlo? 
Why did she insist on hearing the opera 
before she took the dose of poison se 
must all along have meant to take? Ah, 
why! That is another Monte Carlo mys- 
tery which has never been solved. No 
one ever wrote, wired, or came to in- 
quire. The beautiful creature who had 
run away from somewhere and som 
one in such tragic haste was laid at 
last in a nameless grave. And the sable 
cloak and the gold bag still await a 
claimant. 

And, while I think of it, I suppose you 
know that the gayest and most beautiful 
women of the “purple world” congregate 
here. 

As I am hurrying you down to your 
ship (she has given a warning hoot), we 
pass a fine automobile. It is lighted, and 
a white-haired, brown-eyed man with a 
clever face sits alone inside. 

“That’s Monsieur Camille Blane,” I 
inform you quickly, ‘‘going from his 
office in the Casino building to his house, 
high up on the hill between Monte and 
Roquebrune.” A 

“T suppose he must be immensely rich, 
you say, gazing after the car. 

I shake my head. 

“No; I believe not. Monsieur Blanc 
never gambles, of course. That would be 
infra dig.—(though his wife does gamble 
and plays with five-franc pieces); but 
something like the love of gambling mus! 
be in the family blood. Monsieur Edwart 
Blanc, of Paris, the brother, is quite 4 
famous owner of race-horses, and he’s not 
always lucky. As for Monsieur Camille 
Blanc, president of the S.B.M., head mat 
at the most famous casino in the world 
with all these golden streams of wealth 
within touch of his hands, it is rumore 
that he’s lost much of his own money !0— 
sugar!” 
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F you have not yet acquired an 
Eversharp, read this brief advertise- 
ment, then stop at the mext Eversharp 
dealer’s you pass and get the one we've 
made for you. The dealer will show you 
versharps in many designs, in silver and 
in gold—each made with jeweler precision, 
and warranted to be an accomplished 
writer. The Eversharp of standard length 
carries twelve leads; it is also fitted with 
a safety clip that hugs tightly to the 
pocket. The shorter models are ringed to 
clip to watch chains. They are vogue 
among the ladies. Once you have owned 
an Eversharp you will never be without 
one. Make sure you get Eversharp— 
the name is on the pencil. Dealers sell 
them everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


EVERSHARP 


Made by 


The Wahl Company 
Chicago 
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WHY is Murad the largest-selling high- 
grade cigarette in the United States ? 


Think it over. 


WHY do thousands of men every day 
pay 20¢ for a box of Murad when they 
can buy other cigarettes much cheaper ? 


Think it over. 


WHY do we go 6000 miles to the 
provinces about the Black Sea for the 
finest, costliest varieties of Turkish 
tobacco, and pay several times the 
price of ordinary tobacco ? 


Think it over. 


WHY do we make Murad 100% pure 
Turkish instead of mixing the high- 
priced with cheaper tobacco ? 


Think it over. 


You have the answer— 
BECAUSE AMERICAN SMOKERS 
of EXPERIENCE and JUDGMENT 
DEMAND THE BEST. 


We give it to them in Murad. 


ie proof is easy—Buy Murad today 
and— 


“Judge for Yourself—!” 


20 


MURAD 


' THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 


and Egyptian Cigarettes in the Worlal 
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Ltalian (reams 


A rich butter fudge 


Chocolate (reamed dipped in chocolate. \ { 
Walnuts 
English Walnut ; Here are some of the 
halves dipped in ; 
cream fondant, then Chocolates that you find in 


chocolate coated. 


the Famous Box Bountiful 


EAD how Nunnally makes 
them. Each piece is so 

Old Fashion Orange (reams delightful 
wonder that the Box Bountiful, 


flavoured orange made up of these and 25 other F 
cream, coated with 
chocolate, contain- 
ing ground nuts, 


kinds of candies, just as delicious, a 
has been the favourite of the 
South for so many years and is 
becoming more and more the 
preferred gift everywhere? 


If your drug or candy store 
does not have Nunnally’s Loganberry (reams 

“‘The Candy of the South”’ Rich cream fondant 
—send three dollars for the containing Loganberry 


2-pound Box Bountiful, as juice and dipped in 
chocolate, 


Creamed Brazil Kut: 
Selected brazil nuts, 
hand - trimmed, fork 
dipped in cream, and 
chocolate coated. 


illustrated, to 


(hocolate ‘Parfait Cocoanut 


THE NUNNALLY COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Fresh cocoanut 
center, rolled in 
caramel, dipped in 
chocolate contain- Home of “The (andy of the South 
ing ground nuts. 


Chocolate (ordial (Cherries 


Cordial Cherries dipped 
in cream, then chocolateg 


THE CANDY OF THE SOUTH 


THE CUNEO-HENNEBERRY CO., CHI 
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